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PREFACE. 


For  nearly  ten  years  pmt,  one  or  both  of  the  eermons  de- 
livered every  Sunday  in  Plymouth  Church  have  been  pub- 
lished, week  by  week,  in  the  religious  and  secular  newspar 
pel's,  until  now  many  hundi'eds  have  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. From  this  great  number  the  Eev.  L^man  Abbott,  at 
my  request,  and  acting  in  connection  with  ine,  has  selected 
the  sermons  contained  in  tlieee  volumes,  and  midertaken 
the  editorial  care  of  tbem  through  the  pi'ess. 

Besidea  tliose  which  have  already  been  printed,  a  iiiun- 
ber  have  been  taken  down  specially  for  these  volumes 
which  have  not  been  printed  before  in  any  authorized  man- 


These  aermona  were  prepared,  week  by  week,  for  the 
wants  of  my  congregation.  They  are,  therefore,  not  only 
in  theory  practical  sermons,  but  they  have  been  drafted 
from  the  actual  field  of  work.  Uad  they  been  origiiially 
prepared  for  tlie  press,  I  know  not  what  differeuce  that 
would  have  made  in  form  and  style.  But,  in  fact,  they 
are  so  many  arrows  shot  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  every  one 
of  them  witli  a  real  and  definite  aim. 

I  have  never  read  one  of  my  sermons  after  it  was  print- 
ed that  I  did  not  bum  to  reconatnict  and  improve  it.  I 
have  never  attempted  to  rewrite  one  of  Uiera  that  I  did  not 
find  that  it  would  lose  in  freedom  and  directness  more  tlian 
it  gained  in  literary  excellence.  In  preparing  them  for 
these  volumes,  therefore,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I  aban- 
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doned  all  idea  of  reconstruction,  and  have  removed  only 
tlie  more  obvious  faults  where  they  did  not  inhere  in  the 
very  structure  of  the  discourse,  and  have,  in  the  main,  left 
them  as  they  were  originally  delivered. 

It  has  been  my  habit  to  prepare  the  matter  of  my  dis- 
courses, to  arrange  carefully  the  plan  in  copious  written 
notes,  but  beyond  that  to  rely  wholly  on  the  inspiration  of 
their  delivery  for  their  literary  clothing  and  for  most  of 
the  illustrations.  • 

In  making  a  selection  among  so  many,  those  discourses 
have  been  chosen  which  would,  as  far  as  possible,  give  a 
correct  view  of  the  range  of  subjects  which  I  am  accustom- 
ed to  employ  in  my  ministry.  An  important  exception  is 
made  in  regard  to  the  application  of  Christian  truth  to 
public  questions  of  the  day.  These  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  reserve,  and,  should  tliey  ever  be  republished,  to 
place  tliem  in  a  volume  by  themselves. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  reports  of  my  sermons  for  many 
years  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  T.  J.  Ellinwood. 

I  have  always  been  glad  that  I  chose  tlie  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  of  Clirist  as  the  business  of  my  life.  My  work  has 
been  a  joy  to  me  all  tlie  way.  I  can  not  conceive  of  an- 
other profession  in  which  the  noble  enjoyments  are  so 
many  and  the  drawbacks  so  few.  If,  when  I  am  too  old 
to  labor,  tliese  sermons  shall  still  be  read,  it  will  complete 
my  satisfaction,  and  extend  my  joy  and  reward  down  to 
the  very  end  of  my  life. 

Henby  Wakd  Beechee, 

Brooklyn,  January,  1868. 
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The  friends  of  Mr.  Beeclier  have  long  desired  some  collection  of  his 
eermons  euch  ae  ^ould  present  an  ttuthoritutivo  Btatement  of  the  vieiVH 
which  he  has  maintained,  and  the  methods  which  he  has  employed 
for  their  prcscDtation.  Yielding  to  this  desire,  often  and  urgently  re- 
peated, Mr.  Beecher  has  placed  in  my  hands  over  five  hundred  eer- 
mons, puliltahed  and  unpublished,  from  which,  after  careful  examina- 
tion,  and  in  constant  consultation  with  him  and  some  personal  friends 
lo  whom  he  referred  mc,  the  awmons  comprising  these  volumes  have 
been  selected.  To  take  so  little  from  ao  much  that  is  every  way  wor- 
thy of  permanent  preservation  has  been  a  task  of  rare  difficulty.  If 
any  reader,  tlierefore,  is  inclined  to  complain  of  the  omisMon  of  special 
sermons  which  were  deserving  of  insertion,  I  shall  heartily  concur  iu 
his  regrets.  The  limits  of  space  have  compelled  me  to  omit  mort 
that  ought  to  be  preserved  than  it  was  possible  to  insert. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  man  of  ancient  or  modem  times  whose  preacli- 
ing  is  so  diverse  in  manner  aa  thai  of  Mr.  Beecher — a  fact  which  part- 
ly accounts  for  his  perpetual  freshness  and  his  permanent  success. 
Tile  divenaty  of  method  and  unity  of  truth,  which  he  combines 
in  a  rare  degree,  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  in  these  volnmes. 
The  reader  will  here  find,  therefore,  not  only  a  presentation  of  bis  the- 
ological  systeni,  as  in  the  sermon  on  The  Importance  of  Correct  Be- 
Uef,  and  his  doctrinal  views  on  special  subjects,  as  in  the  sermons  on 
the  Incarnation  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  but  also  sermons  address- 
ed to  modem  skepticism,  as  The  Decadence  of  Cliristianity ;  sermons 
of  practical  ethics,  as  Love  the  Essence  of  Bcligion ;  of  personal  a{)- 
peal,  as  What  will  you  do  with  Christ !  of  description,  as  Spring-time 
in  Nature  and  in  Experience ;  of  personal  experience,  as  The  Walk  to 
Emmaus ;  sermons  addressed  to  the  Chnreh  and  the  clergy,  as  Fish- 
ers of  Men.  and  the  two  on  "  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified :"  and 
sermons  that  are  poems  in  prose,  as  The  Sepulchre  iu  the  Garden. 
In  short,  the  sermons  have  been  selected  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
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were  preached,  with  reference  not  so  much  to  the  demands  of  theo- 
logical scholarship  as  to  the  wants  of  the  popular  heart. 

The  whole  selection  has  been  made  under  the  supervision  of  ^Ir. 
Beecher.  Each  sermon  has  been  carefully  revised  by  him,  and  sever- 
al have  been  rewritten  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  collection  may  be 
accepted,  therefore,  as  an  authoritative  presentation  of  his  views  and 
teachings,  so  far  as  its  compass  permits,  the  only  one  before  the  pul> 
lie  which  really  is  so. 

These  pages  afford  no  fitting  place  for  an  analysis  or  a  eulogy  of 
Mr.  Beecher,  his  tenets,  or  his  pulpit  methods.  But  these  discourses 
of  his  have  been  thus  collected  by  one  who,  personally  grateful  to 
him,  under  God,  for  much  in  his  own  spiritual  experience,  believes 
that  Mr.  Beecher  needs  no  other  defense  from  his  assailants,  no  oth- 
er commendation  to  the  sincere  and  unbiased  friends  of  Christian 
truth,  than  a  faithful  portraiture  of  his  customary  teachings  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century. 

Lyman  Abbott. 

Kew  England  Church,  Kevo  York  Ciii/f  i 
January,  IbGb.  ) 
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Preached  in  Plymouth  Churchy  Brooklyn^  Sunday  evening^  yan- 
uary  Sthy  i860,  at  the  Commencement  of  the  ihirteenth  Year  of  Mr,i 
Beechef^s  Settlement  over  the  Church  as  its  Pastor. 


Thihteen  Years  in  the  Gospel  Ministrt: 


Ministerial  Experience. 


"Tor  I  (Idennined  not  to  know  auj  thing  among  voa  tare  Jesus  Chriat. 
HDil  him  crucified.  And  I  wu  nitb  joa  in  weaiuieikBad  in  fear,  and 
in  moch  Irembling,  And  my  Epeech  and  my  preHcbmg  was  not  villi 
enticing  trords  of  nmn'a  wisdam.  bnt  in  demonatration  of  the  Spirit  and 
nf  power;  that  your  lait}i  nliuuld  not  sianU  in  the  wiwlom  of  men,  bm 
in  the  power  of  God." — 1  Con.,  iL,  'J-a. 

Fbou  thia  paesago  we  are  perpetiinlly  worried  with  false 
interpretatioiiB  of  duty.  A  minister's  buainees  is  eaid  to  be 
to  preacli  ootliing  but  Christ ;  that  is,  to  preach  upon  iio 
other  topic.  But  if  we  were  looking  for  a  text  from  which 
to  advocate  a  wider  range  of  preaching,  and  one  more  in 
oympatliy  with  the  every-day  wants  and  experiences  of  men, 
we  should  sek'Ct  this,  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  epis- 
tle ;  for  tliere  eecms  to  have  been  scarcely  a  subject  in  civil 
society,  or  in  social  life,  which  had  any  direct  or  indirect  in- 
fluence upon  man,  that  is  not  handled  in  the  Corinthian  let- 
ters of  the  apostle. 

For  in  this  passage  the  apostle  discloses  the  nature  of  that 
^poieer  by  which  he  hoped  to  affect  men  in  his  journey  to 
Corinth;  not  at  all  Ihu  lopict  vhich  he  meant  to  B])eak 
about.  The  topics  upon  which  he  meant  to  speak  were  in 
the  minds  and  lives  of  men.  The  power  which  he  meant  to 
exert  upon  men  in  the  discussion  of  thceo  topics  was  Christ 
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—  Christ  crucified — the  life,  and  death,  and  teaching  of 
Christ.  No  matter  what  topic  he  spoke  about,  he  intended 
to  discuss  it  from  a  heart  perfectly  inspired  by  Christ ;  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  truths  revealed  by  Christ.  He  determ- 
iued  that  every  topic  which  he  touched  upon  should  bo  Chris- 
tianly  discussed. 

Corinth  was  a  city,  I  need  not  say,  that  for  splendor, 
wealth,  pleasure,  intelligence,  luxury,  and  the  utmost  licenBe, 
stood  second  to  none  in  the  age  in  which  Paul  lived.  It  was 
n  grand  thoroughfare.  It  was  the  central  point  between 
Greece  and  Asia  on  the  east,  and  Home,  and  Italy,  and  the 
wholcWestern  world  in  the  Other  direction.  Streams  of  men, 
actuated  by  motives  of  pleasai'e,  or  businese,  or  curiosity, 
were  constantly  passing  both  ways,  tarrying  for  a  time  at 
this  central  point,  which  may  therefore  be  said  to  Lave  been 
cosmopolitan* 

The  entrance  into  Corinth  of  one  more  Jew,  alone,  without 
any  personal  appearance  of  distinction;  without  any  circum- 
stances of  attraction ;  without  hei'alda ;  without  the  sympa- 
thy of  even  his  own  countrymen  — for  "he  had  receded  from 
the  Jewish  faith,  or  rather  had  fulfilled  it  in  Christ,  and  ac- 
ceded to  it  in  his  epiritual  teaching  ;  wholly  opposed  to  the 
signing  religion  of  Corinth ;  without  wealth ;  without  any 
one  clement  of  human  power;  a  poor  foreigner,  and  a  me- 
chanic at  that — for  he  sustained  himself  by  manufacturing 
tcnt-clolh  and  fashioning  tents  ;  neither  eloquent,  nor,  as  we 
Bhonld  judge  fi-om  many  circumstances  recited  in  his  ( 
epistles,  even  fluent — the  entrance  of  such  a  man  into  Coi'- 
inth  was  seemingly  a  matter  of  lery  little  couBcquence. 
How  insignificant  that  history  to  this  old  magnificent  city — 
the  incoming  of  one  small  man,  dusty  from  travel  on  foot, 
pultmg  up  at  the  house  of  a  poor  man,  and  beginning  to^ 
teach  doctrines  entirely  at  variance  with  all  the  religions  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles !  And  yet  Paul's  entrance  proved  to  be 
the  most  memorable  event  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history 
.of  Corinth ! 
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Entering  thus,  and  proposbig  to  himself  the  revolution  of 
Corinth,  liow  ahonld  he  produce  any  impresBion?  He  must 
necda  have  thought  of  that  a&  he  neared  the  city.  He  doubts 
leea  fiaid  to  himself,  How  shall  I  gain  the  ear  and  heart,  how 
shall  I  influence  the  lives  of  this  great  people  f  Many  ways, 
it  may  be  presumed,  presented  theinselves  to  his  mind.  Ho 
could  not  but  have  perceived  —  for  he  had  already  tra+cled 
in  Grecian  cities — that  there  was  an  clement  of  iuduenco 
very  much  in  vogue,  by  wiich  men  gathered  to  themselves 
a  great  train  of  followers,  great  pereonal  influence,  great 
wealth,  and  great  consideration.  It  was  this  element  that 
he  called  "excellency  of  speech" — the  attractions  and  per- 
Buaaiona  of  an  orator  who  wins  men's  admiration  by  his  ex- 
quisite periods  and  dainty  devices  of  language,  who  makes 
thought,  and  feeling,  and  utterance  but  a  varied  strain  of  mu- 
sic. But  Bueh  an  influence  as  this,  although  normal  in  certain 
relations,  would  not  strike  deep  enough  to  do  the  work  which 
lie  desired  to  accomplish ;  for  it  was  not  admiration  for  him- 
self, but  character  iu  his  hearers,  that  he  sought.  Eloquence 
liad  no  power  to  produce  that.  It  might  dazzle,  it  might  for 
the  moment  excite  and  give  pleasure,  hut  it  would  produce  no 
lasting  effect ;  for  mere  eloquence  is  like  the  light  of  shavings, 
which  bum  with  a  sudden  flash,  blazing  for  an  instant,  and 
then  going  out,  without  leaving  cither  coals  or  heat  behind. 

There  were  thousands  every  day,  in  the  various  schools  of 
philosophy,  who  yielded  themselvoa  to  the  attractive  dis- 
plays of  the  sophists.  The  higher  thinkers,  such  as  Socrates 
and  Plato,  and  their  schools,  had  died  out,  and  there  was  a 
degenerate  set  called  sophists,  who  had  substituted  ingenious 
casuistries  and  fine  word-reasoning  for  moral  thinking.  But, 
although  these  philosophies  had  sonic  power,  and  these 
teachers  had  in  their  schools  many  disciples,  and  exercised 
a  certain  public  influence,  they  could  not  do  what  Paul  de- 
sired to  do — namely,  reform  the  life  and  save  the  souls  of 
men.  He  alludes  to  them  in  the  most  explicit  terms  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  epistle: 
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"After  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
to  save  them  that  believe.  For  the  Jews  require  a  sign" — 
the  intervention  of  the  divine  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
manifest  to  the  senses — "  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  ivisdom" 
— philosophy,  "But  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  imto  the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness; 
but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 

That  was  the  thing  that  he  was  seeking — the  salvation  of 
men;  and  he  was  askmg  himself,  "  Wbero  shall  there  be 
found  a  power  that  is  adequate  to  cope  with  men's  disposi- 
tions ;  that  shall  reach  down  to  the  very  centre  of  feeling ; 
that  shall  take  hold  of  men's  wills ;  that  shall  permanently 
■  change  the  currents  of  men's  feelings;  that  shall  be  more  to 
men  than  the  sight  of  their  eyes  or  the  solicitation  of  their 
senses '?  Ilere  are  men  thralled  in  wealth,  and  periled  by  ten 
thousand  potent  influences ;  where  shall  I  find  a  power  that 
can  be  successfully  brought  into  antagonism  with  these 
things  that  are  binding  men  in  the  bundles  of  destruction  f" 
He  declares  that  it  shall  bo  found  in  Christ  crucified,  in 
Clirist  as  the  manifestation  of  God. 

This,  therefore,  must  be  the  source  and  secret  of  all  pow- 
er for  the  regeneration  of  men  as  individuals,  and  of  human 
society.  It  is  Christ  faithfully  preached  and  rightly  under- 
stood that  has  power  to  do  for  this  world  what  it  needs  to 
have  done. 

I  desire,  then,  to  aflirm  this  grand  fact,  that  the  truths  re- 
vealed in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ  arc  of  sovereign 
power,  and  arc  the  most  influential  upon  the  motives  and 
the  conduct  of  human  life.  They  go  to  the  very  root  of 
moral  consuiousness.  They  reveal  human  character  by  ap- 
plying to  it  a  Etnndard  higher  than  any  that  was  ever  be- 
fore applied  to  it.  They  define  and  mark  the  nature  of  sin 
in  human  conduct.  They  establish  obligations  upon  immu- 
table grounds,  leaving  them  not  to  tlie  shifting  ingenuity  of 
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human  reason,  but  imposing  them  according  to  divine  princi- 
I>te8,  They  reveal  the  infinite  reach  of  moral  conduct  and 
ita  eternal  consequences.  Thue  they  reveal  to  man  the  na- 
tore  of  himself,  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  he 
lives,  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  immortality. 

These  truths  of  Christ  carry  with  them,  in  ei^al  and  emi- 
nent degree,  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  gives  them  an  energy 
and  an  efficacy  that  does  not  belong  to  any  ordinary  and 
natural  truths.  Tliere  is  a  power  in  all  truth,  because  of  the 
natural  adaptation  between  a  thing  believed  and  the  faculty 
which  receives  it.  But  the  truths  of  Christ  carry  with  them 
a  special  divine  illumination  and  divine  power,  which  no 
other  truths  do. 

The  secret  of  all  real  advance  i"  this  world,  since  the  days 
ofChriat,  has  been  the  truths  of  Christ  preached  in  their  sim- 
plicity, and  set  home  by  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  eon- 
science  and  u]K)n  the  heart.  Organizations,  and  systems,  and 
forms  of  faith  and  modes  of  reasoning  —  these,  and  various 
other  collateral  influences,  have  done  something;  but,  after 
ftll,  the  real  advance  in  this  world  during  the  last  eighteen 
himdrvd  years  has  been  wrought  by  the  blessing  of  God's 
Spirit  upon  the  preaching  of  Christ,  the  manifestalion  of 
God  and  the  Savior  of  mankind. 

Nor  has  the  truth  of  Christ  yet  lost  its  power.  The  eter- 
nal youth  of  God  belongs  to  this  most  precious  tnith.  It 
can  never  grow  old ;  it  can  never  grow  feeble.  And  to-day, 
jost  as  much  as  at  the  Pentecost,  it  has  a  direct  and  efEca:- 
cions  relation  to  the  conscience,  the  character,  and  the  life 
of  roan.  To-day,  Christ,  when  faithfully  preached,  will  be  the 
wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  and  will  bo  for  the 
■alvaliou  of  every  jnan  that  believcB,  And  to-day,  after  all 
the  civilization  that  has  issued  from  the  bosom  of  Christian- 
ity, after  all  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  social  life 
1  civil  afiairs,  to-day,  jnsl  as  much  as  when  Christ  came, 
num  need  a  Savior,  an  illuminator,  a  guide,  a  God  revealed 
1  manifesU'd  in  the  flesh. 
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All  mere  efforts  of  religious  vorBhip,  appealing  to  the  sen- 
timent of  veDcration ;  all  mere  philosophic  teaching,  appeal- 
ing to  the  instruuti^d  rciuoa ;  all  mere  philaiithropism,  how- 
ever good,  If  it  has  no  other  Bti'ength  than  that  of  the  iiatu- 
ral  Bcntimeut  of  benevolence ;  all  mere  jueliee,  however  ex- 
cellent, if  it  stands  only  in  haman  ideas,  will  be  found  to  grow 
dull  and  to  wane  in  force.  They  never  can  carry  that  elec- 
tric, enthusiastic  impulse  which  is  iieceBsary  to  the  propaga- 
tion and  permanence  of  any  influeuoo  in  the  community  and 
the  world.  Nothing,  indeed,  will  endure,  nothing  will  have 
endless  power  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  human  life,  but 
that  which  brings  the  very  God  heforo  the  soul,  and  sets  it 
home  with  the  power  of  God  upon  the  understanding,  and 
the  conscience,  and  the  heart  of  men. 

And  the  pulpit  in  our  day  will  be  powerful  in  tlie  degree 
in  which  Christ  is  the  power  of  its  ministrations.  There  is 
no  power  to  arouse  men,  no  power  to  instruct  them,  no  pow- 
er to  correct  their  lives,  no  power  to  sanctify  their  hearts,  in 
any  eminent  degree,  except  the  power  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Instead  of  losing  confidence  in  Christ  as  the  wisdom  of  Qod 
and  the  power  of  God  for  salvation,  by  the  side  of  preten- 
tious systems  and  revelations,  the  more  I  look  into  these  new 
discoveries  the  more  do  I  feel  the  indispensable  need  there  is 
of  this  wisdom  and  power,  for  human  society  and  for  indi- 
viduals. As  much  as  ever  it  is  needed  to  iuspire  men  to  lives 
of  heroism;  to  console  them  under  their  troubles  and  afflic- 
tions ;  to  give  them  strength  to  carry  theu"  burdens ;  to  give 
them  power,  iu  the  midst  of  all  the  complications  of  human 
lite — right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  expectations  and  disap- 
pointments, hopes  and  fears — to  lift  themselves  up  soperior 
to  their  circumstances,  so  that  they  will  be  neither  puffed 
up  hy  prosperity  nor  cast  down  by  adversity,  and  so  that 
they  will  bo  content  with  either  extreme.  I  know  of  no 
other  in£uence  that  can  do  this  beside  the  living  truth  of 
the  Ui.'ing  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  men  from  their  sins. 

I  am  now  laboring  among  yon,  my  dear  people,  in  the  thir- 
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leenth  year  of  my  ministry,  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
Chriat  both  the  theme  and  the  secret  of  power  m  my  preach- 
ing to  yon.  And  I  desire  to-iiight,  with  your  permission,  to 
speak  somewhat  of  myself  and  my  own  preaching.  It  would 
seem  proper,  at  the  bcgiDniug  of  another  year,  that  one  should 
make  a  declaration  of  iaith.  If  there  is  any  time  when  one 
may  be  indulged,  without  an  imputation  of  vanity,  in  speak- 
ing of  himself,  it  is  when  a  pastor,  for  parposcs  of  future  co- 
operation and  good  understanding  among  the  people  of  bis 
chaise,  tells,  as  Paul  told  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  what 
have  been  the  secret  thoughts  that  have  animated  his  proce- 
dure among  thcra. 

Let  me  say,  then,  that  I  have  looked  upon  men  as,  invari- 
ably and  without  any  exception,  so  spiritually  dead,  so  sinful 
and  carnal,  as  to  need  a  change  of  heart  wrought  by  divine 
power.  I  believe  that  men  universally,  just  ax  much  where 
the  Gospel  Is  preached  as  where  it  never  has  been  heard,  are 
in  *  state  which,  if  they  are  not  redeemed  from  it  by  God's 
Spirit,  will  be  Cital  to  them.  I  l>elieve  there  is  a  character  to 
he  bnilt  up  by  the  truths  of  Christ,  and  by  the  influence  of 
God's  Spirit,  in  men.  The  conversion  of  men  from  their  sins, 
Uid  their  edification  in  the  Christian  life,  therefore,  I  have 
proposed  to  myself  as  the  very  aim  of  my  ministry.  To  that 
I  bare  given  the  burden  of  my  life  among  yon.  Although, 
that  I  might  not  weary  you  with  endless  repetitions,  that  I 
might  draw  the  attention  of  the  young,  that  I  might  adapt 
my  teaching  to  the  ever-varying  disposition  of  this  great  con- 
gragation,  I  have  sought  to  come  at  these  substantial  things 
from  many  different  sides — from  the  sido  of  fact,  of  sympa- 
thy, of  reason,  of  imagination  —  yet  the  target  at  which  I 
have  aimed  liaa  been  the  redemption  of  men  from  their  sbs, 
and  their  salvation  through  faith  in  Jeans  Christ. 

Kow  tbcre  is  more  in  this  than  the  mere  general  statoment. 
WhCTi  I  say  that  I  have  proposed  to  myself  the  salvation  of 
men,  I  mean  that  I  have  bad — as  I  do  still  have — s  living 
■ad  distinct  thought,  in  my  preaching,  of  men,  not  merely  in 
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masses,  lint  as  individaals.  There  is  a  remote  way  of  affect- 
ing men.  A  minister  may  say, "  I  propose  to  preach  a  aystem 
of  theology,  which,  although  no  one  sermon  may  seem  to 
have  any  particular  relation  to  any  one,  and  although  I  may 
think  of  no  one  while  speaking,  will  influence  men  little  by 
little,  and  so  do  them  good."  I  hope  such  preaching  will  do 
those  good  who  sit  under  it.  And  some  good  may  result 
from  that  remote  way  of  presenting  the  truth ;  but  it  is  a 
way  which  has  not  been  consistent  with  my  ideas  of  preach- 
ing, ajid  which  I  have  not,  therefore,  adopted.  I  have  felt  as 
tlioTigh  preaching  was  a  direct  work,  bringing  living  thought 
and  soul  immediately  in  connection  with  men's  thoughts 
and  souls. 

My  aim  among  you,  then,  has  been  to  preach  directly  to 
men,  rousing  them  to  a  sense  of  their  sinful  state,  and  bring- 
ing them  into  Christian  dispositiouB.  And  to  this  end  it  has 
been  a  part  of  my  pui-pose  to  study  you,  as  well  as  my  Bi- 
ble; to  make  myself  acquainted  with  your  wants,  your  habits, 
your  occupations,  and  your  feelings ;  to  bring  myself  into 
conunerce  with  human  nature,  and  into  sympathy  with  every 
possible  phase  of  men's  lives,  that  I  might  nnderstand  you, 
and  know  how  to  preach  a  truth  that  would  reach  the  case 
of  every  individual.  I  have  sought,  as  far  as  I  knew  how,  to 
go  around  and  touch  human  nature  on  every  single  side,  and 
always  with  one  object  in  view,  namely,  the  redemption  of 
men,  and  their  justification  before  God. 

I  have  attempted  to  gain  this  by  the  presentation  of  Christ 
in  all  his  life  and  all  his  teachings.  I  have  sought,  first — I 
would  that  I  had  met  with  better  success — to  be  myself  un- 
der the  full  power  of  Christ,  that  I  might  speak  with  the 
unction  that  belongs  to  eiperience.  Brethren,  I  count  this 
the  weakest  place  in  my  ministry.  I  should  have  been  a  bet- 
ter minister  if  I  had  been  a  better  man,  I  have  never  at- 
tempted to  preach  God  that  I  have  not  felt  the  leannesB  of 
my  own  soul.  I  have  never  attempted  to  set  before  you  the 
glory  of  Christ  that  I  have  not  felt  how  little  of  Christ  there 
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was  in  me ;  for  no  man  cnn  preach  any  more  of  Christ  than 
he  has  in  hinL  And  there  has  been  my  conscioiis  weakness. 
I  have  felt  that  I  was  not  enough  like  my  Master  to  preach 
him  successfully.  But  I  can  say  that  I  never  attempted  to 
preach  any  thing  which  I  did  not  believe  as  I  do  my  own 
existence.  I  have  most  scrupulously  let  alone  every  thing 
tliat  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  true.  I  have  never  sought 
to  mislead  you  in  any  degree,  that  I  might  stand  well  with 
ray  own  brethren.  I  have  sought  you,  and  the  glory  of  God 
in  you,  by  the  most  faithful  teaching  of  Christ  that  I  knew 
how  to  utter.  And  I  have  sought  to  have  the  spirit  of 
Christ  as  a  preparation  for  this  work. 

I  have  set  this  end  before  me  with  a  detennination  to  use 
any  and  all  proper  means  that  experience  has  shown  would 
affect  the  human  soul,  and  with  a  detennination  to  reject,  at 
all  hazards,  whatever  things  seemed  to  mo  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  man's  good.  I  have  studiously  avoided  entering 
into  any  such  affiliations  with  ecclesiastical  organizations  as 
should  make  mo  a  preacher  in  sympathy  with  them  rather 
than  in  sympathy  with  yotL  I  have  zealously  watched  the 
tilings  which  threatened  to  take  away  from  me  the  power 
of  Christ  as  my  instrument,  and  the  salvation  of  men  as  my 
end,  in  the  muiistry. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  many  powerful  revivals  of 
religion,  and  hundreds  have  been  converted,  and  the  Word  of 
God  in  your  midst  has  been  a  living  word.  Blessed  be  bis 
name,  the  Spirit  of  God  has  not  forsaken  the  old  nppobted 
eliannels,  and  the  truth  of  God  as  in  Christ  Jesus  has  been  in 
yonr  midst.  What  a  work  has  the  power  of  God  wrought 
among  you !  How  many  that  now  would  have  been  dead, 
and  going  down  to  perdition,  have  been  saved  by  the  truth 
of  Christ!  How  many  that, blindfold,  were  getting  farther 
and  farther  into  the  mazes  of  infidelity,  have  been  brought 
in  faith  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  Oh  that  I  conid  read 
the  higlories  which  I  sec,  and  express  the  thoughts  of  my 
»ouI,  as  I  stand  looking,  sometimes,  in  those  moments  of  in- 
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Spiralion  that  God  gives  men,  when  they  gee  all  things  at  a 
glance !  There  is  here  a  history.  How  voluminous  it  i», 
running  back  through  many  years  !  Before  me  lies  a  mighty 
TOlume,  every  page  of  which  is  covered  with  strange  histo- 
riea,  1  look  into  this  hook  of  living  salvation,  and  see  what 
the  Gospel  has  heen  to  you  throngh  the  instrumentality  of 
my  ministry  in  your  midst.  But  you  are  not  all.  We  have 
great  singuigs  in  heaven.  And  if  God  needs  angels  to  con- 
Tert  you,  and  minister  to  you,  to  make  you  heirs  of  salvation, 
they  that  have  gone  up  are  enough,  methiuks,  to  take  care 
of  you.    We  have  our  donble  in  heaven,  each  one  of  ua. 

In  the  thirteen  years,  of  oar  tarrying  together,  what  a  his- 
tory has  heen  developed  for  our  eternity,  when  we  have  time 
to  look  back,  aud  when  we  arc  able  to  trace  all  the  secret 
affiliations,  and  causes,  and  influences  which  have  had  to  do 
with  our  destiny  !  And,  brethren,  you  and  I,  of  all  others, 
should  not  forget  to  bear  witness,  day  by  day,  and  with  em- 
phasis, that  God  has  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious  to  us,  that 
he  has  not  lefl  his  word  without  a  witness  in  our  midst,  aud 
that  he  has  made  the  preaching  of  the  truth  of  Christ  here 
the  means  of  salvation  and  tho  means  of  sanctifi cation. 

Ihave  allied  my  life,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  welfare  of  living 
men,  and  I  have  continually  endeavored  to  make  the  work 
of  my  ministry  the  production  of  both  remote  and  immediate 
efieets  upon  the  life  and  character  of  men.  Leaving  to  oth- 
ers the  liberty  of  employing  such  means  as  were  rational  and 
proper  to  them,  I  have  adopted  such  as  belong  to  me.  No 
man  can  preach  the  truth  in  a  perfect  form,  for  there  is  no 
man  that  is  more  than  a  fragment  of  a  man.  The  largest, 
and  richest,  and  roundest,  are  all  fragmentary.  And  I  think 
that  no  person  who  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ 
can  help  sympathizing  with  the  apostle  when  he  says,  in  sub- 
Btance, "  Now  we  see  partially,  and  teach  partially.  When 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  in  heaven,  then  that  which  is  in 
port  shall  be  done  away;  and  not  till  then,"  No  man,  bow- 
ever  wise  he  may  think  himself,  Is  wi^e,  for  no  man  is  more 
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1  a  partialist.  And  the  wisdom  of  every  man  is  to  ac- 
cept himself  as  he  is,  and  say,  "  I  can  not  do  every  thing. 
God  did  not  mean  me  to  be  a  universal  machine  to  make 
nnivereal  products,  but  a  limited  machine  to  do  particular 
things," 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  understood  what  God  meant  in 
respect  lo  myself;  that  he  has  given  me  strength,  and  cour- 
age, and  hopefulness,  that  I  might  a&ect  men  at  once.  I  have 
proposed  to  myself  nothing  higher  than  that  I  have  ac- 
cepted my  own  disposition  and  my  own  power.  I  know  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  I  caw  think  of,  or 
that  which  I  see  in  other  men,  or  that  which  I  read  of  in  the 
history  of  other  days;  but  when  I  see  others  who  are  broad- 
er, and  stronger,  and  wider  than  I  am,  I  comfort  myself  with 
this  thought :  "  It  is  all  the  same  in  heaven.  I  will  not  work 
for  the  sake  of  being  a  large  man ;  I  will  work  for  Christ,  and 
for  the  loi'e  I  have  of  my  work;  and  as  to  the  reward,  I  will 
take  that  when  I  get  through — I  will  take  that  in  heaven." 

I  think  that  if  any  body  wants  to  find  saintehip,  he  had 
better  look  some  where  else  than  in  the  Church.  It  will  do 
for  children  to  worship  father  and  mother,  but  any  other 
man-worHhip  I  do  not  believe  in.  Many  of  you  have  lived  a 
better  life  than  I  have ;  but  I  can  say  that  I  have  in  sincer- 
ity and  truthfulness  endeavored  to  inspire  you  with  the  high- 
est thoughts  and  the  most  ennobling  aspirations,  and  to  bring 
your  souls  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
for  his  glory  and  your  salvation.  So  far  I  have  been  faith- 
ful. I  have  been  weak  and  imperfect,  but  to  this  great  pur- 
pose of  my  life  I  have  adliered. 

If  at  any  time  I  have  seemed  to  you  or  to  others  to  speak 
with  undue  severity  of  men,  or  churches,  or  orders  of  men, 
or  iuBtitutions,  it  has  never  been  from  any  personal  bitter- 
ness. I  do  not  think  I  feel  personal  bitterness  toward  any 
man. 

Nor  has  it  ever  been  from  any  partisan  zeaL  I  have  re- 
used to  ally  myself  to  any  party  any  farther  than  to  take 
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sides  with  all  good  men.  But  my  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
men,  as  being  so  dear  to  Christ  that  his  love  for  them  is  rep- 
reseuted  only  in  the  extreme  act  of  dying,  my  eameatnesa 
that  Dothisg  should  inter])oae  between  God's  purpoBes  and 
men's  good,  my  opposition  to  any  thing  that  tends  to  sepa- 
rate mankind  from  Christ,  have  led  me  to  indulge  in  denun- 
ciations at  times. 

I  think  I  would  give  my  own  life,  if  called  to  do  so,  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  the  welfare  of  men.  Why,  then,  should 
I  hesitate  to  denounce  any  thing  that  is  opposed  to  the  cause 
of  Christ  ?  Why  should  I  hesitate  to  inveigh  against  any 
thing,  however  sacred  it  may  be  to  others,  which  is  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  men  ?  I  will  not  fear  to  condemn  any  or- 
ganization, or  any  institution,  that  seems  to  me  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  God's  glory  or  man's  redemption.  It  is  not,  as  I 
said,  personal  bitterness  that  leads  me  to  use  Beverity,  It  b 
for  men,  and  not  against  men,  that  I  am  inflamed  and 
aroused.  And  my  indignation  is  strong  just  in  proportion 
as  those  for  whom  it  is  called  out  arc  weak  and  unable  to 
defend  themselves. 

I  can  not  forget  the  answer  which  Christ,  who  had  been 
rejected  by  all  the  oi^anizafions  of  his  day,  and  who  was  la- 
boring among  the  poor,  made  to  the  disciples  of  John  that 
were  sent  to  ask  him  if  he  was  the  Messiah.  He  said,  "Go 
your  way,  and  tell  John  what  things  ye  Lave  seen  and  heard ; 
how  that  tlie  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised"— then  one  step  beyond 
that — "to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached," as  if  this  were 
the  most  significant  and  the  most  unquestionable  Indiualion, 
in  the  view  of  that  age,  that  he  was  God  upon  earth. 

Atid  just  in  proportion  as  men  arc  ignorant,  and  outcast, 
and  despised,  and  oppressed,  my  soul  goes  out  for  tliem,  with- 
out regard  to  color,  or  nationality,  or  any  thing  except  the 
fact  that  they  are  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  immortality.  * 

Bear  me  witness  whether  this  is  not  the  right  side  for  a 
Christiau  minister  to  take.     Would  you  want  a  Gospel  that 
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made  ministerB  to  be  only  Mends  and  parasites  of  those  iu 
power?  Would  you  refipect  a  teacher  who  was  always  see- 
ing which  way  the  currents  of  respectability  went,  and  avoid- 
ing all  doctrines  except  those  which  run  safely  along  in  those 
currents?  Are  they  not  true  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who 
count  not  their  life  dear,  who  fear  not  to  advocate  what  is 
right,  though  it  be  unpopular,  and  who  §peak  in  behalf  of  the 
weak,  the  ignorant,  and  the  ainiul  ? 

In  this  work,  then,  of  the  salvation  of  men,  and  their  edifi- 
cation iu  the  Christian  life,  1  have  sought  the  utmost  liberty 
of  this  pulpit  in  your  midst.  I  revere  the  Sabbath  day;  I 
love  the  Church ;  I  have  no  objection  to  church  oi^aniza- 
tions,  and  believe  they  must  exist  for  unknown  centuries  yet. 
Bat,  on  the  other  band,  I  have  counted  every  thing  in  this 
'  world  as  a  mere  instrument  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  soul.  There  is  not  a  thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  make 
influential  on  the  understanding,  the  afiections,  and  the  con- 
science, that  is  not  good  enough  to  use  on  Sunday.  The  use 
sanctifies  the  iuHtrument  under  such  circum stances. 

Many  men  seem  to  feel  —  and  I  am  bound  not  to  ridicule 
their  convictions — that  the  Sabbath  day  is  so  sacred,  in  and 
of  itself,  that  there  are  topics  which,  though  they  may  prop- 
erly be  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  and  talked  of  on  week- 
days, ought  not  to  be  preached  about  on  Sunday  in  the 
church  and  from  the  pulpit.  But  I  say  that  the  soul  is  of 
more  value  than  the  Sabbath,  the  Church,  the  pulpit,  or  any 
thing  else  on  earth.  "  The  Sahhath  was  made  for  man" — 
that  is,  to  be  his  servant — "and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
The  Bible  was  made  for  man,  the  Chnrch  was  made  for  man, 
the  pulpit  was  made  for  man ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  bring, 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  into  this  church,  and  on  this  platform, 
any  instrument  thai  God  may  place  within  my  reach  which 
I  can  make  contribute  to  the  awakening  of  men  and  their 
salvation. 

Some  persons  think  it  is  a  great  sin  to  speak  of  secular 
I  eventB  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunday.    ^Vhat  if  secular  events  can 
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be  BO  treated  of  on  the  Sabbath  aa  to  touch  men's  hearts,  and 
bring  them  under  the  power  of  Christ's  Gospel?  Is  the  day 
too  sacred  to  bo  employed  in  doing  good  ?  Is  not  this  notion 
about  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  a  snperstltion  ?  Is  it  not 
the  very  thing  which  Christ  rebuked  when  he  said, "  You 
will  pull  an  ox  or  an  aaa  out  of  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  yet  you  find  fault  with  mo  for  making  a  man  whole  on 
the  Sabbath  day  ?" 

In  the  matterofpreaching  on  the  Sabbath  day,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  touch  the  human  soul  without  any  care  what- 
ever, except  to  see  to  it  that  the  touch  has  been  efficient 
There  la  not  a  faculty  of  the  human  soul  that  I  have  not  a 
right  to  ply  with  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  for  the  re- 
demption of  that  soul.  I  have  aa  much  right  to  touch  your 
imagination  as  your  reason,  or  any  other  faculty  of  your 
mind.  The  minister  of  God  lias  carte  blanche  liberty  to  touch 
men's  mirthfulness  even,  so  for  aa  by  so  doing  he  can  help 
them  toward  the  right  and  away  from  the  wrong.  I  regard 
this  superstitious,  unsmiling  Christianity  as  a  relic  of  the  old 
Vandal  times. 

I  have  never  sought  to  make  you  laugh  for  the  sake  of  mer- 
riment. I  should  have  a  loathing  contempt  of  myself  if  I  had 
made  it  a  part  of  my  business  to  peJdlc  witticisms  from  the 
pulpit.  But  when,  in  the  eager  msh  ot  thought,  an  opportu- 
nity for  making  a  bright  stroke  has  presented  Itself,  I  have 
struck,  ami  struck  boldly,  without  any  care  as  to  whether 
mirth  would  be  excited  in  my  hearers  or  not  There  is  no 
part  of  man's  nature  that  ia  not  an  open,  fair  mark. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  have  no  aort  of  objection  to  the 
profound  sleep  of  the  sanctuary,  I  must  stand  aa  an  enigma. 
As  for  me,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  sleeping  in  the  sanctu- 
ary, whether  it  be  orthodos  sleeping  or  heterodox  sleeping. 
I  abhor  every  thing  that  looks  like  apathy  or  inditference  im- 
derthe  preaching  of  the  Gospel  1  abhor  that  state  of  a  man 
in  which  he  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  for  I  am  called  to 
lie  a  minister  of  life  and  to  life  —  a  minbter  of  feeling  and 
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emotioD,  that  Bhali  wako  you  from  evil,  and  give  you  an  im- 
palse  toward  good  in  every  part  of  your  nature. 

In  respect  to  doctrines  and  forms  of  truth,  I  have  also  nsed 
my  liberty  to  do  God's  work  upon  men  in  that  way  in  which 
it  seemed  to  me  beet  that  it  should  bo  done.  I  have  sought 
to  build  up  no  philosophioal  system,  not  becaoKlthink  there 
may  not  be  sueU  work  done,  but  because  I  do  not  feel  called 
to  do  it.  Whether  or  not  I  have  erred  in  judgment,  and 
have  sought  immediate  effects  at  the  expense  of  remote  ones, 
lime  will  show.  I  have  not  sought  to  cast  aspersions  upon 
doctrines ;  but  when  I  have  found  doctrines  bo  covered  up 
with  nibbish  as  to  work  mischief  among  men,  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  tear  off  the  rubbish  and  reveal  their  true  nature. 
To  me  there  is  no  sacredncss  in  forms.  To  me  two  things 
are  sacred,  and  only  two :  one  is  the  living  soul  of  man,  and 
the  other  is  the  living  soul  of  God.  To  every  thing  besides  I 
am  indifferent,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  used  with  referenca 
to  the  good  of  the  one  and  the  glory  of  the  other. 

I  have,  I  need  scarcely  Bay,  used  the  widest  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  topics,  for  I  ha^'e  felt  that  ho  wlio  cares  for  men 
mnst  regard  all  the  thingH  that  influence  men.  I  could  not, 
with  my  views,  have  been  a  faithful  preacher  if  I  had  for- 
borne to  speak  upon  any  subject  which  had  a  material  bear- 
ing upon  your  wellare.  A  muiister,  to  be  successful,  must 
adapt  himself  to  the  wants  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
The  work  to  bo  done  in  different  ages  varies,  not  in  kind,  but 
in  specialties,  and  God  raises  up  men  and  qualifies  them  for 
,the  work  to  be  done  in  their  own  age. 

The  work  oi  summer  is  one;  but  March,  and  April,  and 
May,  and  June,  and  July,  and  August  each  have  their  sepa- 
rate part  in  the  one  great  harvest  of  the  year.  So  each  age 
has  its  particular  work  in  God's  harvesting,  and  every  man 
must  adapt  himself  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives,  or  else  be  can  not  successfully  apply  himself 
to  that  work. 

And  in  tlio  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  I  have  not  only 
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Bought  to  preach  Christ  to  you  in  respect  to  your  pereooal 
relations  to  God  and  God's  claims  npon  you,  but,  having  read 
in  the  New  Testament, "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  I  have  attempted  to 
tell  you  how  to  obey  this  command  in  the  family,  in  society, 
in  your  business,  in  your  social  relationships,  in  your  civil 
duties,  in  all  the  emergencies  that  come  upon  yon  in  life. 
And  I  do  not  apologize  for  it.  I  only  wish  I  had  done  it 
more  faithfully,  I  have  not  regarded  it  as  a  thing  to  be  ex- 
rused  or  even  esplained.  I  have  spoken  about  the  organ- 
ization of  society ;  about  your  social  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments ;  about  yonr  relations  and  duties  in  the  family  and  in 
the  community.  I  have  brought  physiological  questions  into 
my  preaching  whenever  I  thought  they  would  enable  me  to 
throw  the  least  light  npon  the  training  of  your  children  and 
your  own  trainiiig ;  and  I  have  dealt  with  those  subjects  of 
slavery  and  liberty  which  have  agitated  the  whole  Ameri- 
can community,  and  attempted  to  tel!  yon  what  was  the  law 
of  the  Gospel  respecting  them. 

When  I  hoar  men  say  that  they  are  ordained  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  that  they  are  consequently  not  to  meddle  with 
public  questiouB  which  disturb  the  peace,  I  always  ask  myself 
what  Gospel  it  is  that  man  is  ordained  to  preach,  which  for- 
bids him  to  meddle  with  public  questiouB  that  disturb  peace ; 
for  it  is  explicitly  declared  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  should 
cause  disturbance.  It  is  true  that  the  angel  foresaw  a  time 
when  peace  and  good-will  toward  men  should  reign  upon  the 
earth,  but  that  is  to  be  the  har^'est  -  period  of  the  world. 
Christ  says,  "  I  came,  not  to  bring  first  peace,  but  to  bring 
first  the  sword.  I  shall  set  at  variance  every  man  that 
stands  for  a  moral  principle  with  every  man  that  will  not 
stand  for  it.  Every  man  that  ia  for  purity  I  shall  set  at  va- 
riance with  every  man  that  is  for  impurity.  Every  man  that 
is  for  tnith  I  shall  set  at  variance  with  every  man  that  ia 
against  truth.  Every  man  that  is  for  God  I  shall  set  at  vari- 
ance with  every  man  that  is  against  God."     And  if  there  was 
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any  thing  plainly  taught  by  Christ,  it  was  that  liia  Gospel 
should  cause  disturbances  and  revolutions  among  men.  Peace 
is  to  corae  by-and-by.  We  are  to  look  for  peace  after  victo- 
ry, but  not  before  battle. 

Therefore,  when  I  hear  men  say  that  it  is  the  business  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  to  prcnch  truisms  and  platitudes,  and 
to  read  old  psalms  and  old  cpistks,  reading  them  so  as  not  to 
disturb  any  body,  so  as  to  send  liis  hearers  away  in  a  peace- 
ful state  of  mind — meaning  somnolency  by  peace^when  I 
hear  men  say  this,  I  say,  "Those  maybe  your  views,  but  they 
do  not  accord  with  my  conception  of  the  Gospel."  If  I  am 
true  to  my  convictions,  I  can  never  measure  my  duty  as  a 
minister  by  such  views,  I  am  bound  however  to  respect 
the  man  who  holds  them,  if  he  is  consistent.  When  a  man 
believes  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  should  be  a  simple 
enunciation  of  moral  truth,  and  confines  himself  to  that,  I  re- 
spect him,  but  not  his  judgment.  If  he  holds  that  he  has  no 
right  to  preach  any  thing  but  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  hia 
life  and  hia  doctrines,  and  never  wanders  in  his  preaching 
upon  any  collateral  questions,  I  say, "  That  man  is  consistent, 
and  is  to  be  respected,  althongh  he  is  in  an  error."  But  when 
a  minister  professes  to  hold  that  he  has  no  right  to  preach 
any  thing  but  the  Gospel,  and  yet  steps  aside  and  preaches 
historical  sermons,  geographical  sermons,  sermons  on  travels 
and  the  like,  till  it  comes  to  some  critical  question,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  would  produce  excitement,  and  then  throws 
himself  back,  and  says  he  is  ordained  to  preach  nothing  but 
the  Gospel  of  peace,  I  both  dissent  from  the  man  and  his  doc- 
trines. I  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  wilUul  deceiver,  but  I  do  say 
that  he  is  under  a  delusion. 

I  hold  that  it  is  a  Christian  minister's  duty  not  only  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  the  New  Testament  without  reserva- 
tion, but  to  apply  Ita  truths  to  every  question  which  relates 
to  the  welfare  of  men ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  willing  to  do  this  and  take  the  consequences,  whatever 
they  may  be.    Moreover,  I  hold  that  in  preaching  concern- 
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ing  secular  things  for  the  good  of  men  I  am  preaching  the 
Gospel. 

Do  you  not  know  that  a  man  may  be  preached  to  lilurgic- 
ally  and  doctrinally,  and  never  be  touched  by  tbe  truth,  or 
understand  that  to  which  he  liatens?  Suppose  I  were  to 
preach  to  you  in  Hebrew,  how  much  would  you  understand  ? 

Now,  when  I  preach  eo  that  a  banker,  who  has  all  along 
been  sitting  under  doctrinal  preaching,  but  has  never  felt  its 
application  to  his  particular  business,  feels  the  next  day,  when 
counting  his  coin,  a  twinge  of  conscience,  and  says, "  I  wish  I 
could  either  practice  that  sermon  or  forget  it,"  I  have  preach- 
ed the  Gospel  to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  has  understood 
it.  I  have  applied  it  to  the  Sphere  of  life  in  which  he  lives. 
When  the  Gospel  is  preached  so  that  a  man  feels  that  it  is 
applied  to  his  own  life,  he  has  it  translated  to  him.  And  it 
needs  to  be  translated  to  merchants  and  lawyers  and  me- 
chanics and  every  other  class  in  society,  in  order  that  all 
may  receive  their  portion  in  due  season. 

Ttiis  I  have  not  attempted  to  do  in  a  spirit  of  wantonness. 
In  my  ministrations  among  you  I  have  in  all  things  guided 
myself  by  this  one  thought,  "What  is  best  for  men,  and  what 
is  most  to  the  honor  of  Christ  ?" 

In  doing  this,  I  have  had  to  a  very  great  extent;  I  believe, 
tho  sympathy,  the  prayers,  and  the  c<M)peration  of  the  people 
of  my  charge.  I  could  almost  say  that  I  know  that  every 
Sabbath  you  watch  in  prayer  for  me,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
utter  the  tnith  of  Christ  with  power  and  with  success.  I 
have  not  been  wont  to  ask  much  in  that  regard.  I  have 
scarcely  felt  that  any  thing  was  left  me  to  ask.  I  have  felt 
as  though  I  had  beforehand  whatever  I  needed  of  s)*mpathy 
and  prayerful  help. 

My  Christian  brethren,  I  have  just  entered  upon  another 
year.  The  results  of  my  teaching  may  vary,  but  the  princi- 
ple upftn  which  I  teach  will  be  the  same.  I  shall  exercise  the 
same  liberty  of  speech.  I  shall  exercise  tbe  same  liberty  of 
diaooursing  upon  any  topics  the  disoussion  of  which  seem  to 
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me  to  be  demanded  by  the  times  or  the  welfare  of  men.  I 
Bhall  exeruiso  the  eame  zeoL  I  shall  pour  out  my  feelings 
with  just  as  much  freedom.  I  shall  play  upon  the  different 
faculties  of  your  eoul  according  as  I  feel  moved.  By  the  help 
of  God,  I  shall  labor  for  tlie  awakenmg  of  your  children  and 
of  yourselves.  I  shall  attempt  to  make  you  more  just,  more 
honest,  more  simple,  more  humble,  more  conscientious,  more 
affectionate — in  every  respect  more  like  Christ  Jesua.  I 
have  already  learned  that  my  fidelity  to  you  will  not  pro- 
voke your  anger, 

God  has  been  gracious  to  you,  and  he  has  been  gracious  to 
me  in  you.  It  is  not  often,  I  think,  that  in  the  history  of  a 
church  twelve  years  roll  around  with  so  few  discrepancies 
and  with  no  breaks.  Tliere  never  has  one  single  question 
arisen  between  my  people  and  myself.  In  this  great  church, 
which  twelve  years  ago  began  with  bnt  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, which  now  has  not  far  from  fifteen  hundred  members, 
and  in  which  the  temperance  question,  the  anti-slavery  ques- 
tion, questions  of  policy  and  various  other  questions,  have 
been  freely  discussed,  no  rupture  has  occurred.  Tou  have 
dissented  from  me,  and  have  passed  upon  mo  wholesome  crit- 
icism; but  no  question  has  for  a  smgle  moment  divided  be- 
tween you  .and  me.  This  is  a  great  comfort  to  me.  1  thank 
God  for  it.  May  God  give  us  the  same  mutual  confidence, 
the  same  peace  founded  on  fidelity,  in  time  to  come. 

And  now,  Christian  brethren,  you  are  dear  to  my  soul. 
Your  households  ore  dear  to  me,  I  can  not  visit  you  as  a 
pastor.  I  am  sufficiently  advanced  to  know,  if  any  thing  can 
be  indicated  by  Providence,  that  I  am  a  preacher,  not  a  pas- 
tor. It  would  he  exceedingly  pleasant  to  me  to  do  that  oth- 
er much  needed  labor,  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  can  not.  I  am 
to  be  your  teacher,  and  I  am  to  do  my  work  among  you  and 
in  this  community  by  the  power  of  Christ  and  him  crucified. 
I  bear  you  in  my  thoughts  and  in  my  prayers,  day  by  day. 
Your  children — those  that  I  know,  and  those  that  I  do  not 
know,  except  in  the  general  and  remote  sense  of  knowledge 
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— are  very  dear  to  mo,  and  I  preach  with  them  in  my  mind. 
I  am  endeavoring  to  do  that  by  you  which  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  face  when,  before  long,  you  and  I  shall  stand  in  tlie 
presence  of  Christ.  I  would  rather  have. one  Bmile  from 
Christ  than  to  have  the  acclamation  of  a  world.  I  would 
rather  that  he,  pointing  to  you,  should  say  to  me,  "  Well 
done,  good  and  &itbful  servant,"  than  to  have  any  thmg  of 
which  my  imagination  can  conceive.  And  that  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  labor  for. 

I  am  a  man  of  passions  like  your  own.  lama  man  proud 
and  fiery ;  aud  were  it  not  for  the  grace  of  God  I  should  be 
more  so.  I  am  sensitive,  quick,  full  of  feeling,  and  strong  in 
will  and  purpose,  or  I  never-  could  have  done  what  I  was  set 
to  do.  I  shall  labor  among  you  hereafter  with  bodily  and 
mental  imperfections,  and  with  limitations — those  limitations 
which  come  from  the  want  of  grace  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
piety.  I  know  my  own  estate  and  my  own  weaknesses.  I 
shall  labor  among  you  with  these  weaknesses  in  time  to 
come.  Bnt  that  grace  which  has  hitherto  appointed  may  yet 
appomt,  so  that  weaknesses  shall  he  mighty  through  God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strong-holds. 

Boar  then  with  me,  co-operate  with  me,  strive  in  prayer 
with  me.  Let  this  one  thing  be  before  us  all — the  glory  of 
God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  Perform  your  part  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  help  me  by  your  prayers  to  do  my  part  in  the  con- 
gregation, and  all  of  us  will  do  our  parts  in  the  great  com- 
munity in  which  we  dwell.  And  before  long,  when  that  em- 
purpled sun  which  for  most  of  us  has  gone  past  the  meridian 
and  is  slanting  its  light  upon  us,  shall  sink  in  the  west,  we 
shall  have  permission,  in  its  flood  of  glory,  to  go  forth  and 
take  hold  of  the  morning  of  that  eternal  day  which  awaits 
us.  And  then  how  sweet  will  be  the  recounting  of  the  la- 
bors we  have  performed,  and  the  trials  we  have  borne  1  In 
the  hope  of  that  day,  let  us  begin  the  year  working  for  God 
and  for  man. 
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"In.thU  was  manifested  tha  love  of  God  lownrd  as,  bepduie  that  God  sont 
his  onl)-'begotien  Son  into  the  world,  tbu  we  might  live  tJiroiigli  him. 
Herein  is  love,  not  thsl  we  loved  God,  but  Ihnt  he  loved  us,  nnd  nent  hU 
i^oa  to  bo  ihe  propilintion  for  our  lina.  Beloved,  ifUod  bo  loved  ua,  we 
ooghl  also  lo  love  one  nnother." — 1  Jons,  iv.,  li-ll. 

In  every  pai't  of  tbe  Jfew  Testament  tLe  distiuction  is 
uotod  between  dUintei'estecl  love,  springing  from  the  good- 
ness of  the  diviue  nature,  and  a  love  which  is  excited  and 
developed  by  moral  quality  in  the  object  of  it.  It  is  taught 
abundantly  that  God's  nature  is  such  that  he  overflows  with 
love  from  a  divine  fullness  aud  nchness  of  heart,  and  that 
out  of  this  fulbiesB  and  richness,  without  regard  to  the  qual- 
ity of  a  man's  being,  there  is  a  form  of  lovo  developed  from 
God  toward  him,  "  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rnin  on  the  just  and  on  tbe 
unjust."  It  is  not  meant  that  there  is  no  diflerence  before 
God  between  men  whose  characters  are  altogether  evil  and 
those  whose  characters  aro  beginning  to  be  good,  but  only 
this,  that  God  does  not  love,  as  it  were,  upon  an  agreement 
—  bo  does  not  love  simply  upon  the  perception  of  a  cause 
or  of  an  occasion.  Tliere  is  a  fullness  of  his  love  which  is 
spontaneous.  Tliere  is  such  richness,  and  depth,  and  treas- 
ure, and  abnndance  of  divine  feeling,  that  it  tends  to  flow 
over  immeasurably,  nnlesB  there  is  something  wbicli  abso- 
lutely stops  it.  This  is  tbe  pulse  that  beats  out  from  the 
heart  of  God  through  creation.  Tliis  is  the  nature  and  first 
tendency  of  the  divine  disposition. 

We  perceive  among  men  the  diflerence  between  natures 
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whose  activities  may  he  excited  by  outward  occasion  aud 
those  who  excite  themaelvea  and  produce  occasiou.  One 
maa  thiuks  when,  his  mind  is  played  upon  so  that  it  ia  ex- 
cited to  think ;  but  another  man  finds  his  mind  forever  rising 
into  thought,  in  solitude,  in  society,  in  darkness,  in  light,  when 
he  sees,  or  when  he  sees  not.  From  his  mind  there  is  a  per- 
petual shooting  out  of  these  flame-jets  ofthought.  One  man 
has  kindness  latent  within  him,  but  ho  needs  some  excitement 
to  kindle  it.  Such  a  man's  heart,  too  long  clouded,  like  a  sun 
in  a  storm-muffled  day,  shoots  through  some  opening  rift,  and 
glows  for  a  period  in  glory.  But  there  are  other  natures 
that  are  always  cloudless.  With  them  a  cloud  is  the  Gxcei>- 
tion,  shining  is  the  rule.  Tliey  rise  radiant  over  the  horizon ; 
they  fill  the  whole  heavens  witli  growing  brightness,  and  all 
day  long  they  overhang  life,  pouring  Aovm  an  undiminiBhcd 
flood  of  brightness  and  warmth.  Some  men  have  a  taste 
and  an  imagination  which  ia  susceptible  of  being  carried  up, 
by  constant  stimnlus,  almost  to  the  very  creative  point,  but 
there  arc  other  men  that  neither  need  nor  wait  for  provoca- 
tion. It  seems  as  though  imagination  was  beforehand  in 
them,  without  special  inducements  or  incitements,  and  as 
though  it  wrought  aud  created  from  an  automatic  nature. 

Now  these  are  not  merely  curious  shades  of  difference  in 
men's  natures.  They  are  characteristic.  It  is  upon  this  equa- 
torial line  that  men  are  divided  into  different  lieraisphores, 
one  hemisphere  including  geniuses,  and  the  other  common 
men.  A  man  whose  nature  can  be  brought  into  action  only 
by  external  influences  may  be  a  very  good  man  in  his  way, 
but  never  a  great  man;  whereas  a  man  whose  nature  ia  for- 
ever working  of  its  own  accord  is  destined  to  be  great.  He 
has  a  creative  nature,  and  is  therefore  a  genius.  Those  who 
need  plying,  rousing,  and  special  outward  incitement,  are 
never  reckoned  as  of  a  higher  nature.  Tliey  may  be  good, 
virtuous,  refined,  honorable,  and  most  estimable  ;  they  may 
be  indispensable  to  the  filling  up  of  society;  but  never  will 
tbey  bo  reckoned  great,  nor  typical  of  the  highest  manhood. 
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Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  spontaneous  activity,  we 
put  iu  the  rank  of  genius ;  for  the  term  genius,  so  much  used, 
ami  60  little  understood,  is  that  word  by  which  men  signify 
a  mind  whose  constitution  is  such  that  it  acts  automaticoilj, 
aud  out  of  its  owd  fullness,  rather  than  from  any  stimulus 
outside  of  itself. 

Genius  is  applied  to  the  intellectual  part,  and  not  to  the 
disposition.  When  this  high  nature  is  found  in  the  moral 
sentiments  and  the  afiections,  we  say  that  men  are  magnan- 
imous, heroic,  saintly,  according  to  the  shades  of  conduct 
designated.  But  these  last  terms  point  to  precisely  the 
same  constitution  of  moral  sentiment  that  the  word  genius 
does  in  regard  to  the  intellect. 

Tliis  view  hecomea  yet  more  important  when  we  inquire 
from  which  side  wo  shall  take  our  ideas  of  God — for  our 
ideas  of  God  must  he  learned  through  ourselves.  There  is 
notliing  else  iu  the  world  but  ourselves  that  can  teach  ue 
what  God  is.  We  are  made  in  his  image,  and  it  is  only  bo 
far  as  that  imuge  is  developed  in  and  recognizable  hy  ub 
that  we  can  thuik  of  or  understand  him.  Is  the  divine  na- 
ture one  that  overflows  with  thought,  feeling,  and  power, 
from  a  need  that  it  has  in  itself,  by  reason  of  its  infinite,  rich- 
ness, vitality,  and  activity  ?  or  does  it  act  upon  special  in- 
ducement ? 

There  are  two  notions  of  God  that  have  more  or  less  prev- 
alence among  men.  One  represents  him  as  a  vast  organ  lo- 
cated in  the  very  centre  of  heaven,  and  giving  forth  majestic 
sounds  when  touched,  and  silent  when  not.  The  other  repre- 
sents him  as  a  Being  that  m  never  silent,  never  sUIi,  never 
unheard ;  one  that  has  such  a  nature  that  if  there  were  not 
au  angel  in  heaven,  if  there  were  not  a  man  on  earth,  if  there 
were  nothing  in  all  creation  from  side  to  side,  there  is  that  in 
Mmself  that  would  make  him  forever  overflow  with  taste, 
and  feeling,  and  love.  The  one  ascribes  to  him  a  nature  that 
b  merely  susceptible  of  being  called  out  upon  the  application 
of  the  motive.    The  other  ascribes  to  him  a  nature  that  ponra 
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itself  abroad  in  the  earth  by  reason  of  its  own  fullness  and 
richness.  It  is  the  latter  of  these  two  ideas  that  I  hold,  and 
suppose  the  Scriptures  to  teach. 

Of  all  applications  of  this  inquiry,  none  is  more  transcend- 
ent than  this:  Does  the  divine  nature  imply  spontaneous 
and  universal  love  ?  Upon  this  subject  Scripture  is  emphatic. 
It  affirms  it  not  only  directly,  but  by  negation.  Great  wis- 
dom may  be  required  to  state  this  so  that  men  shall  not  take 
advantage  ofit,  but  more  wisdom  is  required  to  so  state  it  as 
riot  to  obsonro  the  clarity  and  magnificence  of  the  moral  view 
which  inheres  in  this  idea  of  the  central  nature  of  God. 

Love  is  God's  nature.  Not  that  no  other  feeling  exists  in 
him;  not  that  justice  and  abhorrence  of  evil  are  not  co-ordi- 
nated with  it ;  not  that  these  do  not  take  pait  in  the  divine 
admmiiitratioa  among  men ;  but  that  the  central  and  pecu- 
liarly divine  element  is  love,  in  which  all  other  feelings  live, 
within  whose  bounds  they  all  act,  to  which  they  are  servants, 
and  for  which  they  are  messengers  and  helpers. 

Tlie  passage  selected  is  one  that  marks  this  tiiith.  The 
love  which  God  has  for  iis  did  not,  does  not  spring  from 
moral  excellence  in  us;  and  still  less  does  its  depth  and 
breadth  answer  to  the  loveableness  of  our  dispositions.  No 
man  can  ponder  for  a  moment  llie  facts  in  our  case  without 
being  obliged  to  say  that  God  loves  men,  not  so  much  from 
the  adaptation  of  human  nature  and  disposition  to  produce 
love,  as  from  a  divine  nature  that  overflows  from  the  neces- 
sity of  its  own  richness  and  fullness.  The  reasons  must 
needs  be  in  God,  and  not  in  us. 

In  our  text  God's  love  for  us  is  not  affirmed  to  exist  be- 
cause God  perceived  a  spark  kindled  in  us,  gradually  flaming 
forth  and  reaching  up  toward  him.  It  is  not  affirmed  to  ex- 
ist because  our  hearts,  feebly  beating,  seemed  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  his  heart,  rousing,  by  their  very  spent  and  weak 
BOtmds,  the  compassion  of  the  hospitable  divinity, 

Do  the  roots,  and  grass,  and  early  flowers  break  forth  from 
winter  and  send  messengers  for  the  sun  to  come  back?  or 
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''Soes  the  Bun  come  from  its  far  voyaging  to  overhang  the 
sleeping  places  of  flowers  until  they  feel  hia  presence,  an3, 
drawn  by  his  warm  hands,  wake  and  come  forth  Into  n 
wannth  and  a  light  that  wailed  above  them  while  they 
wore  dead,  and  that  would  have  bathed  them  yet,  and  all 
summer  long,  though  they  liad  stil!  lain  torpid  ? 

The  declaration  of  the  Bible  is  not  this,  that  God,  looking 
upon  ua,  and  beholding  us  imperiled,  and  overwhelmed,  and 
vexed  with  evil  passions,  and  seeing  that,  notwithstanding 
our  condition,  some  germs  of  love  were  beginning  to  develop 
and  blossom  in  us  toward  him,  felt  kindly  drawn  toward  ns, 
and  began  to  love  us  because  we  loved  him ;  but  this,  that  he 
began  to  love  us  when  we  began  to  be ;  that  at  the  beginning 
of  onr  existence  he  began  to  pour  out  hia  effulgent  nature 
upon  Hs,  and  that  it  was  the  sunlight  of  tils  being  that  devel- 
oped affection  in  ua,  and  caused  us  to  love  him,  God  did  not 
love  man  because  man  had  prepared  liimself  and  made  him- 
8elf  lovely,  nor  did  divine  love  spring  forth  from  any  deed  of 
God's  by  which  he,  for  purposes  of  government,  aroused  and 
incited  himself  to  strong, emotion.  Love  springs  not  from  an 
act,  not  from  a  fact  of  redemptive  sacrifice.  There  is  an  im- 
pression among  some  that  God  loved  the  world  after  he  had 
sent  his  Son  to  die  for  it,  hut  the  Scriptural  view  is  that  his 
love  for  the  world  was  the  canse  of  his  sending  bis  Son  to 
die  for  it.  The  loie  of  God  for  the  world  was  manifested  in 
that  act,  instead  of  being  created  by  it. 

The  plow  prepares  the  field,  deeply  ftirrowed,  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  summer  sun,  but  the  plow  does  not  make 
the  sun  shine,  God  did  not,  then,  begin  to  love  when  Christ 
died.  His  death  prepared  the  human  family  to  perceive,  to 
understand,  to  be  moved  by  that  wondrous  love  that  had 
gone  on  glowing  through  Infinite  ages,  and  kindling  ihrougli- 
out  the  universal  domain  the  glorious  summer  of  divine  good- 
ness. Before  creation,  and  the  cause  of  it,  was  God's  benevo- 
lence. Before  the  development  of  the  human  race,  and  as  the 
prolific  cause  of  it,  was  divine  love.     Before  the  advent  or 
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Jesus  ChnBt,  and  as  tlie  cause  of  it,  was  God's  love.  And, 
in  each  individual  case,  in  each  Christian's  history,  before  his 
own  volition,  and  as  the  very  moving  influence  aud  cause  of 
it,  is  thia  love  of  God,  which  precedes  being,  and  precedes  vo- 
lition, and  precedes  conduct,  aud  which  is  the  cause  of  all 
that  is  good  in  man  or  in  races. 

-With  this  fact  before  us,  I  wish  to  employ  it  for  our  quick- 
ening ftnd  our  enlargement  in  divine  knowledge  and  virtuous 
life. 

I.  Gtod's  love  does  not  depend  upon  our  character,  but 
iqwn  Ilia  own.  I  do  not  moan  to  say  that  it  makes  no  diller- 
ence  whether  a  man  has  a  good  or  a  bad  character.  I  do  not 
moan  to  afHmi  that  there  do  not  spring  up,  between  the  divini^' 
nature  and  ourselves,  by  reason  of  our  relations  to  that  nature, 
certain  deeper  intimacies,  and  more  wonderful  aftections.  But 
I  do  mean  to  affirm  this,  that  there  is  n  great  overshadowing 
love  of  God  to  us,  that  exists,  not  on  account  of  our  charac- 
ter, but  on  account  of  his.  We  have  it  distinctly  stated,  in 
respect  to  the  sinful,  that  God  loves  them,  and  sends  all  the 
ordinary  gifts  of  nature  npon  them,  although  he  knows  they 
are  evil  And  it  is  made  the  ground  and  motive  of  con- 
duct for  us.  We  are  taught  by  Christ  on  this  very  point. 
"If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  y^y 
Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  yo  salute  your 
bretliren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  Do  not  even 
tbe  publicans  so  ?  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  And  what  is  God's  per- 
fection ?  It  is  boundless  benevolence.  It  is  the  perfection  of 
a  being  who  sends  all  providential  blessings  upon  men,  whetli- 
er  they  are  good  or  bad,  deserving  or  undeserving.  We  must 
be  perfect  as  he  is.  There  is  to  bo  a  comprehensive  benefi- 
cence in  us.  We  are  to  be  in  a  state  of  feeling  that  ehall 
lead  us  to  do  good  to  men  without  regard  to  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  desert.  Our  conduct  toward  men  is  to  proceed,  not 
upon  the  kindness  springing  from  justice,  but  upon  the  justice 
which  sprii^  from  love.    The  teaching  of  Christ  is  that  we 
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should  serve  men,  not  beuause  they  ure  deaening,  but  because 
there  ought  to  bo  Hueh  a  fnllness  and  richness  of  nature  in  us 
that  wo  tan  not  refrain  from  doing  it. 

It  is  very  certain  that  when  God  looks  upon  men,  whether 
ChriBtion  or  otherwise,  he  can  not  love  them  beeanse  he  sees 
that  they  are  lovely,  for  whea  measured  by  that  rule  which 
God  must  needs  employ — his  own  perfcctncea  and  his  own 
purity — I  suppose  there  never  has  been  a  human  character 
that  could  look  otherwise  than  wretchedly  siniul  and  distort- 
ed. Calling  men  Christians  does  not  make  them  symmetri- 
cal, nor  beautiful,  nor  lovely.  Men  are  good  and  noble  in  re- 
lation to  their  fellow-men  ;  but  when  they  are  considered  in 
relation  to  God,  how  different  does  the  case  become  ! 

Let  a  man  be  brought  up  in  a  hospital,  aud  let  liim  draw 
his  ideas  ofbeauty  from  it,  and  then  bring  belbre  bim  a  hand- 
some man,  and  liow  homely  do  tlie  men  that  he  baa  regarded 
as  handsome  appear  in  the  contrast !  Take  the  best  man  in 
tills  life,  aud  lift  him  up,  and  measure  him,  not  by  his  fellow- 
men,  weak  and  imperfect,  but  by  those  higher  conceptions 
which  men  have  of  th«  divine  being,  and  how  they  are 
dwarfed  and  bumbled  by  the  comparison!  Tliere  is  no 
stand-point  from  which  a  man,  when  measured  by  the  divine 
character,  appears  beautiful ;  and  if  God  loves  men,  it  must 
be  because  there  is  a  nature  in  him  that  can  love  what  is  not 
besutiiii],  not  symmetrical,  not  perfect,  not  loveable. 

If  with  a  microscope  you  examine  the  sling  of  a  bee,  mag- 
nifying it  a  million  times,  you  will  find  that  still  it  is  so 
smooth  that  the  eye  can  detect  no  variations  nptin  its  sur- 
face. But  if  you  take  the  finest  needle  that  is  manufactured, 
and  look  at  it  through  a  powerful  microscope,  it  will  appear 
rough  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  magnified.  This  figure 
illustrates  the  diflerence  between  the  divine  nature  and  the 
nature  of  man.  The  more  you  magnify  a  true  conception 
of  God's  nature,  the  more  beautifid  does  he  appear ;  where- 
as, the  more  you  magnify  the  nature  of  man,  the  more  im- 
perfect does  it  appear.    And  it  is  evident  that  if  God  loves 
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man  it  ia  becauao  Iio  has  eoinetliing  in  liimseli*  that  movee 
bim  to  love,  and  not  because  there  is  any  thing  in  man  that 
calla  forth  his  love. 

n.  The  divine  lovo  exists  and  works  upon  ue,  not  alone 
when  we  are  conscious,  but  evermore.  Men  mount  up  un- 
der flashes  of  glorious  realization,  and  it  seems  as  if  God  then 
began  to  love  them,  because  they  then  first  become  sensi- 
tive to  hia  love.  When  a  man  has  passed  through  religious 
changes  from  darkness  to  light;  when  he  has  put  off  his 
worldly  character,  and  taken  on  the  character  of  Christ ; 
when,  coming  out  of  despondency,  the  compassionate  Savior 
rises  before  hia  imagination,  and  he  says,  "  Christ  has  begun 
to  love  me" — his  impression  is  that  the  divine  love  for  him 
began  when  the  burden  which  had  weighed  down  his  soul 
was  rolled  oS! 

Tliis  is  as  if  a  blind  man,  who  had  never  seen  the  heavens, 
nor  the  earth,  nor  the  sweet  faces  of  those  who  loved  Iiim, 
should  have  a  surgical  operation  performed  upon  his  eyes, 
resulting  in  the  restoration  of  Ms  sight,  and  he  should  think 
to  himself,  on  going  out  of  doors,  "Oh!  how  things  are  blos- 
soming !  The  earth  is  beginning  to  be  beautiful !  Mountains 
and  hills  are  springing  up  in  every  direction !  The  forms 
of  loving  friends  are  being  raised  up  to  meet  my  gaze !  And 
the  sun  has  just  begun  to  shine  forth  from  the  heavens  1"  But 
have  not  these  things  existed  since  the  creation,  although  the 
man's  eyes  have  not  before  been  in  a  condition  to  enable  him 
to  see  them  ? 

When  we  arc  brought  into  the  consciousness  of  what  God's 
love  is  to  our  poor  sinful  natures,  we  oftentimes  have  the  feel- 
ing that  God  ia  beginning  to  be  reconciled  to  us.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  as  we  were  at  enmity  with  him,  so  he,  in 
the  same  sense,  was  at  enmity  with  us.  We  have  an  idea 
that  he  was  just  as  hard  toward  us  as  we  were  persistent  in 
violating  his  will,  and  that  it  was  when  we  began  to  love  him 
that  he  began  to  love  us.  It  was  then  that  we  began  to  real- 
ize his  love,  but  his  lovo  for  us  bad  existed  from  the  time  we 
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came  into  being,  and  had  ever  continued  with  u^  All  the 
experiences  of  our  inward  and  outward  lives  had  been  bap- 
tized, although  unconsciously  to  us,  in  his  tender  thoughts. 
Tliose  thoughts  run  after  us  more  than  a  uiother's  for  her 
child  that  has  gone  recklessly  away  from  home. 

Do  you  suppose  that  a  child,  absent  from  liis  parents,  is 
conscious  of  one  in  a  million  of  the  thoughts  that  follow  him? 
There  is  love  enough  iii  one  human  heart  to  deluge  the  whole 
earth,  and  ii'  man  is  capable  of  such  love,  what  must  bo  the 
love  of  which  God  is  capable  ? 

This  conception  of  God's  love  does  not  always  dawn  npon 
the  Christian  at  the  beginning  of  his  experience-.  God  riscB 
npon  the  sight  of  some  Christians  as  the  sun  comes  right  up 
against  a  clear  sky,  aud  over  a  sharp-cut  horizofl^  and  upon 
others  as  the  sun  comes  up  behind  clouds,  which  it  is  his  first 
work  to  wear  out  and  disperse  with  his  bright  beams.  I  have 
seen  men  that  never  realized  God  till  they  were  dying.  Some 
never  see  him  till  the  midday  of  their  life.  Others  see  him 
early  in  the  morning.  Some  see  him  during  sickness ;  some 
after  sickness ;  some  on  the  occurrence  of  some  special  provi-  _ 
dence.  Sometimes  Christians  are  lifted  up,  through  the  sus- 
ceptibility  of  their  imagination,  their  aSections,  aud  their  rea- 
son, all  conjoined,  into  such  an  extraordinary  sense  of  God's 
glory  that  it  seems  as  though  their  soul  could  not  abide  in 
the  body,  and  they  think, "  Praise  God  1  At  last  he  has  had 
mercy  on  me,  and  revealed  himself  to  me" — supposing  that  he 
had  not  before  cast  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  them, 

Aman  has  lived  in  a  cellar,  where  he  has  been  a  poor,  dun- 
geoned creature,  striving  to  live  a  life  which  was  but  like  a 
prolonged  death.  At  last  he  is  permitted  to  go  up  one  story, 
and  then  one  story  higher,  and  then  yet  another  story.  Thus 
he  keeps  on  exploring  and  going  up,  until  finally  he  reaches 
the  roof.  There  he  beholds  the  heavens  over  his  head,  and 
the  aun  in  the  east,  and  he  is  tranced  with  amazement  by  the 
glory  of  the  things  which  surround  him.  And  yet,  every 
flinglo  day  during  his  existence,  and  for  countless  ages,  the 
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hearcns  have  hung  above  the  earth,  the  buh  has  shone  forth 
in  splendor,  and  the  creations  which  astouiuh  his  vision  have 
heen  beheld  by  men.  For  forty  years  he  has  been  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  now  that  he  has  come  up  where  he  can  see,  it  seems 
to  him  that  objects  have  now  appeared  for  the  first  time,  be- 
caase  he  sees  them  for  the  first  time. 

So  it  ia  with  the  disclosures  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesos  to  Christians.  They  think  that  the  time  at  which  they 
firet  realize  God's  love  is  the  timo  when  it  is  first  shed  npon 
them.  Bui  as  God  pours  abroad  infinite  breadths  of  his 
being  without  an  eye  except  bia  own  to  behold,  so  he  spreads 
over  our  heads  an  imknowii,  an  unmeasured,  and  an  immeas- 
urable love,  waiting  for  our  recognition,  but  in  no  wise  de- 
pending upon  it.  I  know  of  nothing  that  ia  calculated  to 
^ive  more  hope  to  the  Christian  in  the  midst  of  hia  diacour- 
ugemcnta  tlian  this  feeling — namely, "  I  am  not  to  be  saved 
because  I  am  so  good,  but  bccauae  God  is  so  good." 

I  know  that  you  can  abuse  this  for  your  own  destruction, 
A  man  may  say, "  I  can  live  as  I  have  a  mind  to,  and  yet  God 
will  love  me,"  and  relax  his  own  eflbrts,  and  work  hia  own 
ruin.  Ncverthless,  there  is  nothing  so  comforting  and  inspir- 
ing to  the  Chriatian  as  this :  the  belief  that  our  hope  and 
safety  do  not  stand  in  the  fact  thai  we  are  good,  but  in  the 
flict  that  God  has  undertaken  to  take  care  of  us  and  save  us. 

Some  men  have  asked  me, "How  ia  it  that  a  Christian  can 
sin  every  day,  and  atill  have  hope  that  lie  will  he  forgiven  by 
a  God  that  abhors  iniquity  ?"  Do  not  I  know  the  way  in 
which  God  forgives  those  who  sin  thus  ?  Do  not  I  feel  it 
myself  in  a  small  measure  ?  Tell  me  itj  in  your  own  experi- 
ence, there  is  not  something  that  interprets  it  to  you  ?  Is 
there  not  a  wife,  a  husband,  a  child,  a  Jriend,  a  ward,  some 
human  being  on  whom  you  have  set  your  aflectiona,  but 
whom  you  see  to, he  imperfect  ?  And  do  you  not  find  that 
the  more  you  love  them  the  more  sensitive  you  are  to  their 
faults,  and  yet  the  more  able  you  are  to  endure  their  imper- 
iectioua  aud  unsymmetries  ?    When  they  do  wrong,  violate 
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generosity  and  magnanimity,  act  selfishly,  and  show  them- 
selves  proud,  you  grieve,  liut  forbear;  you  resent  their  evil 
by  seeking  to  correct  it.  What  do  you  do  when  a  loved  one 
does  wrong  ?  Do  you  eit  in  judgment  on  him,  and  cut  him 
off  from  your  affections  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  not  your 
heart  go  out  after  him  all  the  more  ?  One  whom  you  sound- 
ly and  deeply  love,  yon  love  in  spite  of  his  fanlts  not  only, 
but  you  are  conscious  that  you  love  to  cure.  A  certain 
yearning  to  help  him  shows  tbat  true  love  is  true  physician. 
Now,  us  it  is  with  us,  so  it  is  with  God ;  and  I  am  more 
ashamed  to  sin  against  God  on  this  very  account.  If  I  were 
greatly  in  want  of  money,  and  I  went  for  aid  to  an  old  nsuri- 
ons,  miserly  man,  who  bated  to  give,  and  only  gave  for  a  con- 
sideration, and  scolded  when  he  gave,  I  do  not  know  but  I 
should  take  a  little  comfort  in  pestering  him.  I  suppose 
there  ia  a  little  relish  of  torment  which  every  one  feels  in 
dealing  with  such  a  man.  But  if  I  went  for  aid  to  a  man 
of  a  kind  and  generous  nature,  the  case  would  be  different. 
I  am  in  trouble ;  he  meets  me  with  a  face  bright  with  smiles, 
and  says, "  You  have  come  again  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of 
assisting  yon."  I  sar, "  I  have  liabilities  to  the  nmoont  of 
five  hundred  doUars  which  I  am  unable  to  meet."  "  What ! 
is  that  all?"  he  exclaims,  and  gives  me  a  thousand.  As  I 
start  to  go  away,  he  says, "  I  shall  see  you  again ;  I  shall  get 
another  chance  at  you;  1  shall  have  more  pleasure  out  of 
you !"  By-and-by  I  go  to  him  again,  hanging  my  head,  when 
his  first  words  to  me  are, "  Ah !  your  pocket  is  empty  and 
your  head  is  down.  Come  in !  come  in !  You  can  not  get 
away  so  easily,"  And  again  he  gives  me  the  money  I  need. 
Again  I  get  into  deeper  trouble.  Sickness  enters  my  family, 
and  my  means  give  out.  In  my  distress  I  go  to  him  once 
more.  The  moment  he  sees  me  he  says, "  IVhat !  spent  your 
money  so  soon  ?  I  declare,  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  have  to 
make  yon  my  son.  I  must  look  after  your  affairs.  I  see  yon 
can  not  attend  to  them  yourself."  He  sweeps  away  my 
debts,  supplies  my  present  wants,  and  ni^es  me  to  come 
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whenever  I  find  myself  pressed  for  means.  Kow  suppose  I 
say,  when  I  get  by  myself, "  Tliia  old  man  is  so  kind  and  good 
that  I  can  practice  on  him,  and  I  will  take  advantage  of  his 
kindness  and  goodness,"  what  ought  I  to  be  called?  Would 
any  name  of  contempt  bo  too  severe  ? 

It  is  ai^ued  by  some  that  men  will  take  advantage  of  this 
love  of  God  of  which  I  am  speaking.  No,  not  mett.  Yon 
must  get  some  other  name  for  those  creatures  that  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  that.  The  apostle,  when  the  expediency  of 
preaching  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  was  questioned, 
ai^ued  that  the  very  nature  of  love  estopped  a  disposition  to 
take  mean  advantage  of  it.  If  a  man  loves  Christ  enough 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  his  grace,  it  is  inconsiKtent  with  the 
very  nature  of  the  experience  to  suppose  that  he  can  take  ' 
base  advantage  of  it. 

m.  Tliere  is  something  unspeakably  affecting  to  me  in  this 
thought  of — what  may  I  call  it? — the  solitude  of  divine  love 
foTk  men,  and  its  patient  eontinuance  in  God  without  con- 
sciousness on  our  part.  There  is  something  sweet  in  inter- 
preting the  nature  of  God  from  the  family.  Now  who  can 
tell  the  simi  of  the  thoughts  whicli  the  mother  bestows  on 
the  child?  Alt  through  his  infancy  he  is  acarcely  out  of  her 
mind.  She  watches  him  as  he  sleeps  in  the  cradle.  She 
wakes  at  night  to  go  and  see  if  all  is  safe  in  the  room  where 
he  is.  All  day  long,  as  he  plays,  her  eyes  are' upon  him,  to 
see  that  no  harm  comes  to  him.  And  all  through  his  boy- 
hood her  love  and  care  surround  him.  And  yet  he  is  uncon- 
scious of  most  of  her  solicitude  concerning  him.  He  knows 
that  she  loves  him,  but  he  only  feels  the  pulsations  of  her 
love  once  in  a  while.  I  think  we  never  know  the  love  of  the 
parent  for  tte  child  till  we  become  parenta  When  we  first 
bend  over  owr  own  cradle  Goil  throws  back  the  temple  door, 
and  reveals  to  us  the  sacredness  and  mystery  of  a  father's 
and  a  mother's  love  to  us.  And  I  think  that  in  later  years, 
when  they  have  gone  from  us,  there  is  always  a  certain  sor- 
row because  we  can  not  tell  our  parents  that  we  have  found 
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out  their  love.  One  of  the  deepest  experiences  of  a  noble 
nature  hi  relerence  to  loved  ones  that  have  passed  beyond 
this  world  is  the  thought  of  what  he  might  have  been  to 
tbem,  atid  what  he  might  have  done  for  them,  if  he  had 
known,  while  they  were  living,  what  he  has  learned  since 
tbey  died. 

Now  when  I  think  how  the  love  of  Chriat,  and  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  has  overhung  m  j  life ;  when  I  think  of  the 
long  period  during  which  1  had  no  conception  of  that  love, 
of  the  long  period  during  which  1  resisted  it  and  struggled 
against  it ;  when  I  think  that  during  these  long  periods  God, 
unchanged  and  unchangeable,  brooded  over  me  and  yearned 
for  me  without  my  knowmg  it,  I  am  inexpressibly  affected. 

Not  only  docs  God  think  of  us  constantly,  and  love  us 
Steadfastly,  but  there  is  a  healing,  curative  nature  forever 
outworking  from  the  divine  mind  upon  ours,  even  although 
we  may  not  co-operate  voluntarily  with  his  will.  All  tlioso 
moral  tendencies  which  wo  feel,  alt  those  yearnings  which  we 
have  for  good,  are  the  crying  out  of  the  soul  for  God,  under 
the  influence  and  ministration  of  his  love  to  ns.  Every  throb 
of  our  spirits  that  answers  to  spiritual  things  is  caused  by  the 
influence  of  God.  We  are  attracted  by  him,  though  we  may 
not  be  conscious  of  it.  As  the  child  that  is  sent  away  from 
home  to  school  grows  homesick,  and  sobs,  and  cries  for  broth- 
ers and  siBters,  and  father  and  mother,  so  there  are  many 
homesick  men  who  feel  in  themselves  strange  yearnings  for 
they  know  not  what.  It  is  their  soul  crying  out  for  God,be- 
canse  he  is  working  upon  them  by  the  power  of  his  thought 
and  love — only  they  do  not  know  the  language. 

And  that  is  not  aU.  We  have  testimony  in  the  workings 
of  the  providence  of  God  in  the  experiences  of  our  daily  life, 
that  God's  love  is  still  shed  upon  us,  although  wu  may  be  un- 
conscious of  it.  I  recollect  to  have  read  tho  case  of  a  man  in 
a  city  of  Southern  Europe  who  spent  his  life  in  gettbg  prop- 
erty, and  became  unpopular  among  his  fellow-citizens  on  ac- 
count of  what  seemed  to  them  his  miserly  spirit.     When  his 
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will  vras  read  after  Iiis  death,  il  staled  that  he  had  been 
poor,  and  had  suffered  from  a  lack  of  water,  that  he  had  seen 
the  poor  of  the  cily  also  iufferiiig  from  the  same  want,  and 
that  he  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  accumulation  of  means 
anfficieut  to  build  an  aqueduct  to  bring  water  to  the  city,  so 
that  forever  afterward  the  poor  should  be  supplied  with  it. 
It  turned  out  that  the  man  whom  the  poor  had  cursed  till 
hifl  death  had  been  laboring  to  provide  water  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  themfielves  and  their  children.  Oh  !  how  God  has 
been  building  au  aqueduct  to  bring  the  water  of  life  to  us, 
he  not  interpreting  his  acts,  and  wc  not  understanding  them ! 

IV.  God's  love  is  not,  as  too  often  ours  is,  the  collateral 
and  incidental  element  of  hia  life  and  being.  It  is  his  abid- 
ing state.  All  time  and  all  eternity  are  filled  with  it.  All 
plans  are  conceived  and  directed  by  it,  All  histories  and  all 
administrations  are  transfused  with,  and  carried  foi-ward  in, 
it.  All  triumphs  are  to  end  in  it,  while  all  that  can  not  be 
made  to  harmonize,  and  blend,  and  co-operate  with  it  shall  he 
utterly  swept  away. 

With  this  interpretation,  let  mc  give  uo\v  a  few  words  of 
application. 

1,  Can  any  other  tnith  so  justify  and  enforce  an  earnest, 
instant,  manly  seai-ch  to  see  if  these  things  be  so  ?  There 
are  a  great  many  persons  that  will  resist  an  ap]>oal  made 
from  the  pnlpit  if  that  which  is  meant  is  ecclesiasticism.  I 
mean  no  such  thing.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  join  a  church. 
Men  will  resist  an  appeal  to  become  Christians  if  a  doctrinal 
basis  is  implied.  I  now  and  here  imply  no  such  thing,  But 
I  make  this  appeal  to  every  fair-minded,  thoughtful,  honest, 
and  morally  susceptible  man  :  If  there  is  such  a  divine  nature 
as  I  have  described,  can  any  man  justify  himself  a  moment  in 
loaving  it  unappreciated  and  unknown  ?  We  are  command- 
ed to  search  for  God  as  for  hid  treasures.  Ought  t/o«  not  to 
search  for  him  as  you  do  for  hid  treasures  ?  Is  there  such  a 
being  ?  la  he  your  fother  ?  Are  hia  thojighta  toward  yon 
those  of  paternal  love ;  and  is  that  love  infinite,  exquisite, 
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and  ovei'flowing  ?  And  arc  yon  living  iinconscious,  ungrate- 
fill,  unrequiting  ?  Are  you  cared  for  and  sustained  through 
the  lovo  of  God?  And  is  it  coneiBtcnt  with  manhood  that 
you  shouid  bo  without  thankfiilnese  F 

We  arc  gratcfiil  toward  llie  bountiful  benefactor  of  all 
men  as  that  man  would  be  grateful  who  should  show  his 
gratitude  for  a  whole  life's  service  by  merely  making  a  New 
Year's  call  on  his  benei'actor.  You  are  perpetual  recipients 
of  God's  mercies.  In  tho  round  year  there  is  not  one  mo- 
ment in  which  he  docs  not  brood  over  you  with  his  thoughts. 
His  love  and  tenderness  are  to  you  what  the  sun  and  dew 
are  to  the  plant.  During  the  long  experience  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  he  has  not  leil  you  nor  forsaken  you.  And  has  there 
been  manifested  on  your  part  any  love,  or  gratitude,  or  recog- 
nition that  answered  to  the  noble  affection  which  he  has  dis- 
played toward  you  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  you  believe 
in  this  church  or  that,  or  whether  you  hold  to  this  doctrine 
or  that,  I  present  to  you  this  love  of  God  that  has  upheld 
you  all  the  days  of  your  life,  and  ask  you  this  question:  Can 
-  you,  with  reason,  with  honor,  with  gratitude,  with  any  senti- 
ment that  a  man  ought  to  cherish,  be  indifferent  to  it  ?  There 
are  many  in  this  congregation  who  are  exemplary  men,  who 
do  notlung  in  violation  of  a  decent  respect  for  the  customs 
of  society,  but  who  are  living  so  as  not  to  fulfill  the  first  con- 
dition of  their  life — a  recognition  of  the  love  of  God  toward 
them.  Need  they  seek  farther  for  evidence  of  their  great 
sinfulness  and  urgent  danger  ?  Are  they  not  wearing  out, 
or  burying  their  moral  natures  ? 

2.  Ifwhatlhavesaid  is  true,  can  any  honorable  man  justify 
himself  for  not  coming  into  a  living  faith  in,  and  communion 
with,  God?  CW  such  excellence  as  his  be  near  you,  and 
yon  care  nothing  for  it,  wi^out  degradation?  We  judge 
men  not  merely  by  the  acts  wliicli  they  positively  perform, 
but  by  the  sensibility  which  they  display.  If  we  see  a  man 
indifferent  when  in  an  assembly  where  most  weighty  mat- 
ters are  being  discussed,  we  pity  him.  We  say, "That  cir- 
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cnmstance  Bhowa  what  his  nature  is."  I  have  Bometlmes 
had  the  misfortune  to  sit  in  concerts  where  persona  would 
chatter,  and  giggle,  and  laugh  during  the  performance  of  the 
profoundest  paBBagcB  of  the  symphonies  of  the  great  artists, 
and  I  never  fail  to  think,  at  such  times, "  I  ask  not  who  yon 
are ;  I  know  what  you  are,  by  the  way  you  conduct  yourself 
here — by  the  want  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  which  you 
evince  in  what  is  passbg  around  you."  Who  could  restrain 
his  contempt  for  a  man  who  should  stand  looking  upon  Ni- 
agara Falls  without  exhibiting  emotions  of  awe  and  admira- 
tion? If  we  were  to  see  a  raan  walk  through  galleries  of 
genius  totally  unimpressed  by  what  be  saw,  we  sliould  say 
to  ourselves,  "Let  us  be  rid  of  such  an  unsusceptible  crea- 
ture as  that." 

I  ask  you  to  pass  upon  yonraelves  the  same  judgment. 
What  do  you  suppose  augele,  that  have  trembled  and  thrill- 
ed with  ecstatic  joy  in  the  presence  of  God,  think  when  they 
see  how  indifferent  you  are  to  the  divine  love  and  goodness 
in  which  you  are  peq»etnally  bathed,  and  by  which  you  are 
blessed  and  sustained  every  moment  of  your  lives  ?  How 
can  they  do  otherwise  than  accuse  you  of  monstrous  ingrati- 
tude and  moral  insensibility,  which  betoken  guilt  as  well  as 
danger  ? 

3.  Will  not  the  realization  of  such  a  nature,  brought  home 
to  us  personally,  account  for  all  the  sometimes  discredited 
Christian  experiences  ?  When  men  are  convicted  of  sin, 
they  are  sometimes  subjects  of  ridicule,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  are  merely  acting  under  the  inHuence  of  an 
excited  imagination.  There  may  bo  cases  in  which  this  is 
BO.  I  do  not  affirm  that  all  terror-quaking  for  sin  is  normal 
and  rational.  But,  let  me  ask,  if  there  is  such  a  being  as  God 
ia  supposed  to  be,  Ib  it  strange  that  a  man,  when  be  comes  to 
the  conseiousncBS  that  that  being  is  his  Father,  Bhonld  bo  so 
wrought  upon  as  to  even  lose  control  of  himself  ?  Aconvic- 
tion  of  sin  may  be  spurious,  or  it  may  be  overlaid  by  mis- 
tCBching.butthe  constitution  of  man  is  such  that  if  he  undei^ 
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goes  genuine  conviction  of  Bin  lie  is  apt  to  experience  strong 
feelings  of  fear,  ahamo,  and  reniorae.  When  one  brings  him- 
self before  God,  and  falls  down  in  his  presence,  comprehend- 
ing the  mystery  of  hia  love,  and  nnderstandiug  the  redemp- 
tive manifestations  of  it,  is  it  strange  that  he  finds  liimself 
Bwallowed  np  in  it,  and  that,  having  joy  anspeokabie  and  (idl 
of  glory,  he  gives  ontward  expression  to  it? 

Suppose  I  sit  musing  on  the  Acropolis,  and  my  whole  being 
ia  carried  into  the  days  that  have  gone  by,  so  that  I  can 
scarcely  eat  or  sleep,  does  any  one  say  that  I  am  unduly 
excited  ?  Is  not  my  susceptibility  to  the  things  that  occupy 
my  mind  a  mark  of  manhood  ?  If  I  stand  and  look  with 
wonder  and  admiration  upon  those  magnificent  cathedrals 
of  medifflval  times,  does  any  one  say  that  I  exhibit  signs  of 
madness  ?  Do  I  uot,  rather,  exhibit  signs  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment ?  If  I  read  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  thoughts 
penned  by  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  past,  does  any 
one  say  that  I  degrade  myself?  Do  I  not,  on  the  contrary, 
honor  myself?  And  is  not  this  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
utterance  of  a  noble  heart,  when  it  is  lifted  up  into  the  con- 
scious presence  of  God;  "We  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for 
all,  then  were  all  dead,  and  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they 
which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but 
unto  him  which  died  for  them  and  rose  again  ?" 

I  have  in  ray  house  a  little  sheet  of  paper  on  which  there 
is  a  fMnt,  pale,  and  not  particularly  skillful  represcjitation  of 
a  hyacinth.  It  ia  not  half  as  beautiful  as  many  other  pic- 
tures that  I  have,  but  I  regard  it  as  the  most  exquisite  of 
them  all.  My  mother  painted  it,  and  I  never  sec  it  that  I  do 
not  think  that  her  hand  rested  on  it,  and  that  her  thought 
was  concerned  in  its  execution. 

Now  suppose  you  had  such  a  conception  of  God  that  you 
never  saw  a  flower,  a  tree,  a  cloud,  or  any  natural  object, 
that  you  did  not  instantly  think, "  My  Father  made  it,"  what 
a  world  would  this  become  to  you  I  How  beautiiiil  would  it 
seem  to  you  I    Uow  would  you  find  that  nature  was  a  rev- 
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elation  of  God,  spcakiug  as  plainly  as  liis  written  Word, 
though  not  eo  deeply  or  variously.  If  you  are  alone,  deso- 
late ill  your  circumstances,  it  is  because  you  have  not  that 
inner  sense  of  the  divine  love  and  care  which  it  is  your  privi- 
lege to  have,  and  which  yon  ought  to  have. 

Throughout  the  Bible  it  is  declared  that  the  things  that 
wc  are  permitted  to  see  in  this  life,  are  but  intimations, 
glimpses  of  what  we  shall  see  hereafter,  "Ii  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  bo."  Tliere  are  times  when  it  seems 
as  though  our  circumstances,  onr  nature,  all  the  processes  of 
our  being,"  conspired  to  make  us  joyful  here,  yet  the  apostle 
says  we  now  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  Wliat,  then,  must 
be  the  vision  which  we  shall  behold  when  we  go  to  that 
abode  where  we  fihuU  see  face  to  face  ?  Into  what  a  land 
of  glory  have  you  sent  your  babes !  Into  what  a  land  of 
delight  have  you  sent  your  children  and  companions  !  To 
what  a  land  of  blessedness  are  you  yourselves  coming  by- 
and-by!  Hen  talk  about  dying  as  though  it  was  going 
toward  a  desolate  place.  All  the  past  in  a  man's  life  in 
down  bill,  and  toward  gloom ;  and  all  the  future  in  a  man's 
life  is  up  hill,  and  toward  gloriona  sunrising,  Tliere  is  but 
one  luminous  pomt,  and  that  is  the  homo  toward  which  we 
ai'e  tending,  above  all  storms,  above  all  sin  and  peril  Dying 
is  glorious  crowning;  living  is  yet  toiling.  If  God  be  yours, 
all  things  are  yours.  If  Christ  be  yours,  all  heaven  is  yours. 
Live  while  yon  must,  but  yearn  for  the  day  of  consumma- 
tion, when  the  door  shall  be  thrown  open,  that  the  bird  may 
fly  out  of  liis  netted  cage,  and  be  heai-d  singing  in  higher 
spheres  and  diviner  realms. 


III. 
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"Now  in  the  place  where  ha  was  craeiSEd  there  was  a  garden, 

garilen  a  new  sepiilfhre,  wherein  was  never  mnn  yet  IumI.     There  laid 
cheyjenis." — Jobs,  xix,  *l,  42. 

"And  tbere  vaa  Mary  Maedoleiio,  and  the  other  Mary,  Bitting  orer  aguiaat 
the  Beiralchre." — Matt.,  xxviL,  6L 

How  strange  a  watch  was  that !  but  how  oftcDtimes  re- 
peated since  I  How  strange  a  combination  of  circumstancea^ 
that  the  cross  should  have  beeu  lifted  up  so  near  to  a  garden ; 
that  the  garden,  of  all  places,  should  have  held,  amid  its  treas- 
ures, such  a  tiling  as  a  sepulchre  hewn  in  a  rock ;  that  thus 
a  cold  grave  should  have  been  emboBomed  among  flowers, 
and  waited,  for  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  the  coming  of 
its  sacred  guest !  And  now,  how  striking  the  picture !  A 
few  words,  and  the  whole  stands  open  to  the  iiuagination  as 
to  the  very  sight !  The  two  women,  side  by  side;  silent,  and 
yet  knowing  each  other's  thoughts,  with  one  grief— with  one 
yearning  —  with  one  suffering!  Ilorae  was  forgotten,  and 
nature  itself  was  unheeded.  The  odorous  x-ines,  the  gener- 
ous blossoms,  the  world  of  sights  around  them,  were  as  If 
they  were  not.  There  was  the  rock,  and  only  that  to  them. 
There  was  neither  daylight,  nor  summer,  nor  balm,  nor  per- 
fume. There  were  no  lilies  by  their  feel,  nor  roses  around 
them  ;  for  thongh  there  were  ten  thousand  of  them,  there 
was  to  them  only  that  cold,  gray,  sepulchral  rock. 

See  what  a  life  theirs  bad  been.  First  was  their  own  birth. 
It  is  strange  that  one  should  be  grown  in  years  before  being 
able  to  recognize  his  own  birth;  but  so  it  is.  We  are  not 
bom  when  the  body  is — we  arc  bom  afterward — sometimes 
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through  eilent  influencea  developing,  and  oftentimes  radely  iM 
bom  by  the  stroke  of  eome  overmastering  sorrow,  or  led 
forth  by  some  exceeding  joy.  So  it  was  with  them.  They 
had  lived  years  without  fulfilling  one  year.  They  had 
loved  without  really  loving.  They  had  known  without 
really  knowhig.  Their  nature  and  fall  power  lay  in  them, 
but  as  buds  lie  in  branches,  and  there  had  been  no  summer 
to  bring  them  forth.  Only  when  Christ  came  did  they  find 
themselves,  for  men  never  can  find  themse!ves  of  them- 
selves, but  always  in  the  touch  of  some  other  and  higher 
one.  And  only  then,  when  these  women  saw  a  nature  full 
of  strength,  full  of  purity,  with  »  heart  that  went  like  sum- 
mer through  the  land,  did  they  know  what  it  was  to  live. 
Before,  ihey  had  been  as  they  are  who,  neither  asleep  nor 
awake,  hover  between  dreams  and  realities,  fully  possessed 
by  neither.  But  in  the  full  presence  of  Christ  these  Marys 
received  their  own  life.  They  loved,  and  loved  worthily  and 
upwardly.  And  then  they  knew  what  hidden  life  the  soul 
posse  sses. 

Now  life  blossomed  at  every  step  to  them.  There  can  be 
no  barrenness  in  full  summer.  The  very  sand  will  yield 
something.  Rocka  will  have  mosses,  and  every  rift  will  have 
its  wind-flower,  and  every  crevice  a  leaf,  while  from  the  fei'- 
tile  soil  will  be  reared  a  gorgeous  troop  of  growths  that  will 
carry  their  life  in  ton  thousand  forms,  but  all  wilh  prwse 
to  God.  And  so  it  is  when  the  soul  knows  its  summer. 
Love  redeems  its  weakness,  clothes  its  barrenness,  enriches 
its  poverty,  and  makes  its  very  desert  to  hud  and  blossom  as . 
the  rose.  And  these  two  Marys  bad  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  waked  into  life.  They  were  not  bom  until  he  gave 
them  their  life.  They  followed,  therefore,  reverently,  all  his 
goings.  They  waited  for  him  when  absent  as  they  that  wait 
'for  the  morning,  Now  there  was  a  future  to  them.  Every 
day  increased  their  conscions  treasure.  Each  day,  however, 
they  knew  that  they  had  come  to  the  end  and  bound  of  their 
capacity,  were  full,  and  c»uld  hold  no  more  love,  nor  joy  of 
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ig.  And  yet  every  nest  dfty  they  emiled  at  the  barren- 
ness of  the  past,  and  wondered  how  that  could  have  eeemed 
enough  which  was  eo  much  less  than  the  present. 

The  future  glowed  brighter  and  brighter  to  them.     Not  * 
that  they  were  not  mortal,  and  did  not  expect  troubles.     But 
stormB,  even,  are  radiant  when  the  Bun  ^ines  upon  them,  and 
troubles  upon  an  orb  of  hope  :ind  lovo  are  sunlit  clouds,  whose 
gorgeous  hues  take  all  terror  from  the  bolt  and  the  stroke. 

And  BO  these  loving  souls, I  suppose,  followed  Christ,  and 
found  a  daily  heaven.  Ilis  serene  nature;  bis  beneficence; 
his  a  11-encom passing  sympathy ;  his  disinterestedness,  that 
gave  every  thing  but  asked  nothing ;  his  snpemal  wisdom ; 
his  power  over  life ;  his  regency  over  nature ;  his  lordship 
over  the  winds  that  flew  to  his  hand  as  a  dove  to  its  nest ; 
his  mastery  over  daikness  and  death  itself,  calling  back  tlie 
departed  spirit  from  its  far-off  wandering  to  life  again;  his 
effluent  glory,  as  he  hung  in  mid-air,  sustained  by  white 
clouds,  or  as  he  walked  the  night-sea,  carpeted  with  dark- 
ness ;  but,  above  all,  that  inspiration,  that  heavenly  purity, 
that  spiritual  life  that  touched  their  life,  and  aroused  them 
ns  never  before  were  they  aroused — in  ehort,  the  presence  of 
their  God  !, —  all  these  things,  abiding  with  them,  traveling 
from  day  to  day  with  them,  measuring  out  their  golden  year, 
gave  them  their  fii-st  full  knowledge  of  life  as  the  soul  recog- 
nizes it  I  j\nd  these  were,  to  their  fond  hope,  doubtless,  a 
perpetual  gift. 

Nothing  seems  ever  to  have  awakened  the  disciples  to  such 
^  instant  fear,  even  to  chiding  and  rebuke,  as  the  intimation  of 
their  Master  that  he  would  leave  them  1  It  seemed  like  a 
threat  of  destruction  to  them.  They  were  the  more  amazed 
and  confounded,  therefore,  when  the  treacherous  disciple  be- 
trayed him,  when  he  yielded  himself  to  authority,  when  in- 
justice condemned  him,  smote  him,  tortured  him,  crucified 
him.  Life  was  to  them,  now,  no  longer  a  waking  bliss,  but 
the  torment  of  a  wild  and  hideous  dream.  A  horrible  in- 
Banity  it  seemed.     Yet  it  was  constantly  before  them.    TTiey 
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followed  bim  to  the  city;  they  followed  him  out  of  the  cityj 
they  followed  him  till  the  proceBsion  stopped  upon  the  hill ; 
they  saw ;  they  heard ;  they  agonized.  And  when  the  earth- 
qaake  shook  the  ground,  not  another  thing  did  it  jar  so  heed- 
lesB  and  so  griefful  as  those  wondering,  amazed,  and  disap- 
pointed  women.  They  stood  in  a  very  darkness,  and  their 
life  was  like  a  grave.  All  the  past  was  a  garden,  and  this 
present  hoar  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  it  like  a  sepulchre. 

At  first  grief  was  too  great.  They  were  winler-strit-ken. 
The  very  rigor  of  their  sorrow  would  let  nothing  flow.  But 
as  warmth  makes  even  glaciers  trickle,  and  opens  streams  ia 
the  ribs  of  frozen  mountains,  so  the  henil  knows  the  full  flow 
and  life  of  its  grief  only  when  it  begius  to  jnelt  and  pass 
away. 

There,  then,  sat  these  watchers.  The  night  came,  and  the 
night  went, "and  there  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other 
Mary,  sitting  over  against  the  sepulchre."  Wliat  to  them 
was  that  sepulchre  ?  It  was  the  end  and  sum  of  life.  It 
was  the  evidence  and  fact  of  vanity  and  sorrow.  It  was  an 
exposition  of  their  infatuation.  It  proved  to  them  the  folly 
of  love  and  the  weakness  of  purity.  The  noblest  experience 
of  the  purest  souls  had  ended  in  such  bitt«r  dieappMutment 
that  they  now  knew  that  they  only  are  wise  who  can  say, 
"Let  ns  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Could  suoh 
a  one  bo  stricken  and  die  ?  Could  such  a  one  be  gathered 
into  the  shapeless  rock  ?  Could  such  a  light  go  out,  and 
such  a  soul  bo  overwhelmed  ?  What  star,  then,  was  there 
for  hope  in  hiunan  life  ?  What  was  sai'e  ?  What  use  in 
love,  in  trust,  in  honor,  in  purity,  since  the  Head  and  Glory 
(^tbem  all  was  not  saved  by  them  ? 

This  rebuke  of  life,  of  soul,  of  their  hoart-love,  at  length 
drove  them  away.  There  was  no  garden  to  them  where 
such  a  sepulchre  stood.  They  returned ;  but  oh,  what  a  re- 
turn I  Tliere  was  uo  more  life  when  they  went  away  from 
him  that  had  awakened  by  love  true  life  in  them.  The  night 
WAS  not  half  so  dark  as  were  their  souls.     lu  a  great  affile- 
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tion  there  is  no  light  either  iii  the  stars  or  in  the  sun.  For 
when  tJie  inner  light  la  fed  with  fi-agrant  oil,  there  can  ho  no 
darkness  though  the  Bun  should  go  out;  but  when,  like  a 
sacred  lamp  in  the  temple,  the  inward  light  is  quenched,  there 
is  no  light  outwardly,  though  a  thousand  suns  shoidd  preside 
in  the  heavens.    To  them  life  was  all  darkness. 

And  yet,  while  that  garden  held  the  sepulchre,  and  the 
women  sat  watcliing  it,  and  saw  only  darkness  and  desola- 
tion, how  blind  they  were!  How  little,  after  all,  did  they 
know  !  When  first  all  was  a  bright  certainty,  how  Uttlo 
then  did  they  know  1  And  when,  afterward,  all  vas  dark 
woe,  how  little  yet  did  they  know  !  The  darkness  and  the 
light  were  both  alike  to  them,  for  they  were  ignorant  aliko 
of  both.  How  little  did  they  expect  or  suspect  1  Of  all  tho 
garden,  only  the  rock  itself  was  a  true  soil,  for  in  it  lay  the 
"  root  of  David."  Forth  from  that  unlikely  spot  should  come 
A  flower  whose  blossom  would  restore  Eden  to  the  world; 
for  if  a  garden  iaw  man's  fall,  forth  from  the  garden  camii  his 
life  agaiu.  But  their  eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not 
see.  Their  hearts  were  burdened  that  they  should  not  know. 
They  saw  only  tho  sepulchre,  and  the  stone  rolled  against 
the  door.     They  saw,  they  felt,  they  despaired  \ 

And  yet,  against  sight,  against  sense,  against  hope,  they 
lingered.  If  liiey  departed,  they  could  not  abide  away;  they 
must  needs  come  again ;  for  "  in  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it 
began  to  dawn  toward  tho  first  day  of  tho  week,  came  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary,  to  sec  tho  sepulchre.  And 
behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake;  for  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the 
stone  from  the  door,  and"  (like  them  that  triumph) "  sat  upon 
it."  Bi^t  now  their  sad  musings,  the  utter  despair  of  ihc  rea- 
son and  of  the  senses,  the  ansiety,  the  vigilance  of  the  heart — 
these  were  the  only  things  that  were  left  to  them.  And  yet, 
ass  in  many  cases,  their  hearts  proved  surer  an<]  better  guides 
tlum  their  reason  or  their  thoughts ;  for  as  a  root  scents 
.  moisture  in  a  dry  plaoe,  or  a  plant  even  in  darkneaa  aims  al- 
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ways  at  tbe  light,  so  the  heart  forever  ainiB  at  hope  and  at 
immortaUt y.  And  it  was  a  woman's  heart  here  that  hung  as 
the  morning  star  of  that  bright  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
GonsneHS.  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  Chrlat  came  forth,  and 
they  were  the  ones  whose  nptumed  faces  took  hia  first  light. 

Such  ia  this  brief  history  ;  and  if  we  were  to  carry  it  out 
in  all  its  analogies, if  wc  were  to  stretch  forth  its  light  so  as 
to  encompass  all  those  who  have  had  a  like  experience  with 
these  two  women,  how  wide  would  be  its  reaches !  how  long 
would  be  the  rehearsal ! 

1,  There  is  a  sepulchre  in  every  garden.  Wc  are  all  of  tu 
in  this  life  seeking  for  beauty  and  seeking  for  joy,  following 
the  blind  instincts  of  our  nature,  every  one  of  which  was 
mado  to  point  up  to  something  higher  than  that  which  the 
present  realizes.  Wc  are  often,  almost  without  aim,  without 
any  true  guidance,  Beeldng  to  plant  this  life  so  that  it  shall 
be  to  us  what  a  garden  is.  And  wc  seek  out  the  fairest 
flowers,  and  will  have  none  but  the  best  fruits.  StnTing 
against  the  noxious  weed,  striving  against  the  stingy  soil, 
Striving  against  the  inequalities  of  the  season,  still  these  are 
our  hope.  Whatever  may  be  our  way  of  life,  whatever  may 
be  the  instrumentalities  which  we  employ,  that  which  WB 
mean  is  Eden.  It  is  this  that  they  mean  who  seek  the  struc- 
tures of  power,  and  follow  the  leadings  of  ambition.  This 
they  mean  who  dig  for  golden  treasures,  not  to  see  the  shin- 
ing of  the  gold,  but  to  use  it  as  a  power  for  fashioning  happi- 
ness. They  who  build  a  home  and  suiTound  themselves 
with  all  the  sweet  enjoyments  of  social  life  are  but  planting 
a  garden.  The  scholar  has  his  garden.  The  statesman,  too, 
haa  a  fancied  Eden  with  fruit  and  flower.  Tlie  humble,  and 
those  that  stand  high,  are  all  of  them  seeking  to  citfthe  the 
barren  experiences  of  this  world  with  buds  that  blossom, 
blossoms  that  shall  bear  fruit.  No  man  sees  the  sepulchre 
among  his  flowers.  There  shall  be  no  lurking  comer  for  the 
tempter,  overleaping  the  wall  of  their  ha)>piness,  to  hover 
around  their  fair  paradise!     There  shall  be  nothing  there 
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that  ehall  represent  time,  and  decay,  and  wickedness,  and 
sorrow  !  Man's  aninstmcted  idea  of  happiness  in  this  liib  is 
that  of  a,  serene  heaven  witliout  a  cloud— -a  smooth  earth 
without  a  furrow — a  fair  sward  without  a  rock.  It  ia  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  men,  the  world  over  (and  it  makes 
no  difference  what  their  civilization  is,  what  their  culture,  or 
what  their  teachuig),  that  they  shall  plant  their  garden,  and 
have  flowers  without  thorns,  summer  without  a  winter,  a 
garden  without  a  rock,  a  rock  without  a  sepulchre  I 

It  makes  very  little  diflbrence  that  we  see  other  men's  de- 
lusions. Nay,  we  stand  npon  the  wall  of  our  particular  ex- 
perience, as  upon  the  walla  of  a  garden,  to  moralize  upon  the 
follies  of  other  men.  And  when  ihcy  have  their  hands 
pierced  in  plucking  their  best  fruits,  when  disappointments 
•  come  to  their  plantings,  wo  wonder  that  they  should  be  so 
blind  as  to  expect  that  this  world  could  havo  joys  withoot 
sorrows,  or  sunshine  without  stonns.  \Vc  carry  instructions 
to  them,  and  comfort  them  with  the  talk  that  this  life  is  short 
and  full  of  affliction ;  wo  speak  to  them  of  the  wreaths  to  be 
worn  by  those  who  bear  sorrows ;  and  yet  we  go  as  fondly 
and  expectantly  to  our  dream  of  hope  as  ever,  Ali  1  it  was 
the  eradlo  of  your  neighbor  that  was  left  empty,  and  not 
your  own  !  That  fair  blossom  that  was  picked  was  plucked 
from  the  next  household !  You  turn  with  even  more  than 
yonr  wonted  infatuation  to  your  own  cradle,  to  rejoice  in  its 
•ecnrity.    It  shall  never  be  desolate ! 

-  The  experience  of  every  fresh  mourner  is,  "I  knew  that  ■ 
Death  was  in  the  world,  bnt  I  never  thought  that  my  be- 
loved could  die."  Every  one  that  comes  to  the  grave  says, 
coming, "I  never  thought  that  I  should  bury  my  heart  here." 
Though  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  it  hath  been  so ; 
though  the  ocean  itself  would  be  overflowed  if  the  drops  of 
>  Borrow  unexpected  that  have  flowed  sliould  be  gathered  to- 

I  ^ether  and  rolled  into  its  deep  places;  though  the  life  of 
man,  without  an  esceplion,  has  been  taken  away  in  the  midst 

I --«£  his  expectations,  and  daslied  with  sorrow,  yet  no  man 
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leOTDS  the  lesson  tanght  by  these  facts,  and  every  man  lays 
out  his  paradise  afresh,  and  mna  the  furrow  of  execution 
around  about  it,  and  marks  out  its  nlleyti  and  beds,  and 
plants  flowers  and  fmits,  and  cultnres  them  with  a  love  that 
BOOB  no  change  and  expects  no  sorrow  1 

No  man  means  to  have  any  thing  in  his  paradise  but  flow- 
ers and  fruits.  If  there  is  a  rock  in  it,  it  is  only  a  rock  for 
shadow  and  coolness,  or  a  rock  for  decoration  and  beauty. 
No  man  will  have  a  garden  with  a  sepulchre  in  it.  Ycntr 
garden  has  no  sepulchre  in  it.  If  you  are  young  and  fresh, 
if  you  are  beginning  life,  yoo  will  hear  tliis  sermon  as  a 
poetic  descant,  as  a  tender,  musing  homily.  In  the  opening 
out  of  your  expectant  wealth  and  life  it  is  all  garden-like, 
but  no  sepulchre  is  there' I  There  is  no  open  mouth  of  con- 
euming  bankruptcies ;  there  are  no  disappointments,  iniscal- 
oulationfl,  and  blunders  that  bring  you  to  the  earth ;  there  is 
no  dismaying  of  ambition — no  thwarting  or  turning  back  of 
all-encompassing  desires.  There  is  fresh  dew  on  the  leaf, 
and  rain  at  the  root,  and  in  yonr  mind  a  full  expectation 
that  your  garden  shall  blossom  as  the  rose. 

And  thus  men  live  as  they  have  lived,  every  man  making 
his  life  a  garden  planted ;  every  man  saying,  "  Flowers  1 
flowers  !  flowers  1"  and  when  they  come,  every  man  saying, 
'"iHiey  shall  abide;  they  shall  blossom  in  an  endless  sum- 
mer." And  we  go  round  and  round  the  secret  place,  the  - 
central  place — we  go  round  and  round  the  point  where  in 
every  man's  experience  there  is  a  sepulchre — and  we  heed  it 
not,  and  will  not  know  it. 

2.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this  care  and  painstaking,  there  is  no 
garden  in  the  world,  let  it  be  as  beautiful  as  it  may,  that  has 
not  in  the  midst  of  it  a  sepulchre.  When  we  sit  over  against 
it  with  untaught  hearts,  we  find  out  wliat  we  would  not  per- 
mit ourselves  to  know  in  all  the  earlier  stages,  though  it  was 
there  all  the  time.  Every  one  of  us  is  travcUng  right  toward 
the  grave.  I  mean  not  the  extreme  of  life ;  1  mean  not  that 
common  truth  that  every  man  is  bom  to  die ;  I  include  that ; 
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linti  moan  that  every  man  has  a  Bphere  of  lifo  where  there 
is  a  sepulchre  in  which  all  that  makes  his  life  valiuiblc  to  him 
while  he  yet  lives  in  this  world  ia  liable  to  bo  bnried  and  hid- 
den from  hia  sight  There  is  no  man  that  is  snre  of  any  thing 
except  of  dying  and  living  agcun.  We  see  on  ererj  side  such 
revelations,  snch  changes,  such  surprises,  such  unexpected 
happenings  and  events,  that  it  is  not  mere  poetical  moraliz- 
•  ing  to  say  that  no  man  ia  certain  of  any  thing  except  death, 
to  bo  succeeded  by  lifo. 

A  plow  is  coming  from  the  far  end  of  a  long  £ctd,  and  a 
daiay  stands  nodding,  and  full  of  dew-dimples.  That  furrow 
is  sure  to  strike  the  daisy.  It  casts  its  shadow  as  giiyly,  and 
exhales  its  gentle  breath  as  freely,  and  stands  as  simple,  and 
radiant,  and  expectant  as  ever ;  and  yet  that  crushing  fiir- 
row,  which  is  turning  and  turning  others  in  its  course,  ia 
drawing  near,  and  in  a  moment  it  whirls  the  heedless  flower 
with  sudden  reversal  under  the  sod  ! 

And  as  is  the  daisy,  with  no  power  of  thought,  so  are  ten 
thousand  thinking,  sentient  flowers  of  life,  blossoming  in 
places  of  peril  and  yet  thinking  that  no  furrow  of  disaster  is 
running  in  toward  them — that  no  iron  plow  of  trouble  is 
about  to  overturn  them.  Sometimes  it  dimly  dawns  upon 
us,  when  we  see  other  men's  mischiefs  and  wrongs,  that  we 
are  in  the  same  category  with  them,  and  that  perhaps  the 
storms  which  have  overtaken  them  will  overtake  us  also. 
But  it  is  only  for  a  moment,  for  we  are  artfiil  to  cover  the 
ear  and  not  listen  to  the  voice  that  warns  us  of  our  danger. 

And  80,  although  every  man's  garden  is  planted  without  a 
sepnlchre,  yet  every  man's  garden  has  a  sepulchre,  and  he 
stands  near  it,  and  oftentimes  lays  his  hand  upon  it,  and  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  it.  But  it  will  open.  No  man  will  ever 
walk  throngh  this  life  and  reverse  the  experience, "  Man  that 
is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  fidl  of  trouble."  It 
eomes  to  us  all ;  not  to  make  us  sad,  as  we  shall  see  by-and- 
by,  but  to  make  us  sober ;  not  to  make  us  sorry,  but  to  make 
ns  wise ;  not  to  make  ns  despondent,  but  by  its  darkness  to 
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rcfresU  us,  as  the  night  rcfreahes  the  day ;  not  to  impoverieh 
ns,  but  to  enricli  ns,  as  tLc  plow  enriehea  the  field— to  multi- 
ply our  joy,  as  the  seed  is  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  by  plant- 
ing. Our  conception  of  life  is  not  divine,  and  onr  thought 
of  garden-making  is  not  inspired.  Our  earthly  flowers  are 
quickly  jilanted,  and  they  quickly  bloom,  and  then  they  are 
gone;  while  God  would  plant  those  flowers  which,  by  trans- 
plantation, shall  live  forever.  ■ 

3.  Wlien,  then,  our  sorrow  comes,  when  we  arc  in  the  unin 
stnicted  surprise  of  our  trouble,  when  wo  first  discover  this 
Beptilchrc  in  oar  garden,  we  sit,  as  these  women  sat,  over 
against  the  sepulchre,  seeing,  in  our  grief,  nothing  else  but 
that.  How  strangely  stupid  is  grief  I  Uow  it  neither  learns 
nor  knows,  nor  wishes  to  learn  nor  know  !  Grief  is  like  the 
Htamping  of  invisible  ink.  Great  aud  glorious  things  arc 
written  with  it,  but  they  do  not  come  out  till  they  are 
brought  out.  It  ia  not  until  heat  lias  been  applied  to  it,  or 
until  some  chemical  substance  has  been  laid  upon  it,  that 
that  which  was  invisible  begins  to  come  forth  in  letter,  and 
sentence,  and  meaning.  In  the  first  instance  we  see  in  life 
only  death — wo  see  in  change  destruction.  When  the  sistcre 
eat  over  against  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  did  they  see  the 
two  thousand  years  that  have  passed  triumphing  away? 
Did  they  see  any  thing  but  this:  "Our  Christ  is  gone  J" 
.iVnd  yet  your  Christ  and  my  Christ  came  from  their  loss ; 
myriad  myriad  mourning  hearla  have  had  resurrection  in  the 
midat  of  their  grief;  and  yet  tlie  sorrowful  watchers  looked 
at  the  seed-form  of  this  result  and  saw  nothing.  A\Tiat  they 
regarded  as  the  end  of  life  was  the  very  preparation  for  cor- 
onation; for  Christ  was  silent  that  he  might  live  again  in 
tenfold  power.  They  saw  it  not.  They  looked  on  the  rock, 
and  it  was  rock.  They  looked  upon  the  stone  door,  and  it 
was  the  stone  door  that  estopped  all  their  hope  and  expectO' 
lion.  They  mourned,  and  wept,  and  went  away,  and  came 
ngam,  drawn  by  their  heaits,  to  the  sepukhi-c.  Still  it  was 
a  sepulchre,  unprophetic,  voiceless,  lustreless. 
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So  witli  U8.  Every  man  eits  over  against  the  sepulchre  in 
his  gardeD,  in  the  first  iiistanee,  and  Eajs, "It  is  giicf;  it  is 
woe ;  it  is  immedicable  trouble.  I  see  iio  benefit  in  it.  I 
will  take  no  comfort  from  it."  And  yet,  right  in  our  deepest 
and  woi-st  mishaps,  often  and  often,  our  Christ  is  lying,  wait- 
ing for  resurrection.  Where  our  death  eeema  to  be,  there 
our  Savior  ia.  Where  the  end  of  hope  is,  there  is  the  bright- 
est beginuing  of  fruition.  Where  the  darkness  ifi  thickest, 
there  the  bright  beaming  light  that  never  is  to  set  is  about 
to  emei^e. 

When  the  whole  exporienco  is  consummated,  then  we  find 
that  a  garden  is  not  disfigured  by  a  sepulchre.  Our  joya  are 
made  better  if  there  be  a  sorrow  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
our  sorrows  are  made  bright  by  the  joys  that  God  has  plant- 
ed around  about  them.  Tlie  fiowers  may  not  be  pleasing  to 
ns,  they  may  not  bo  such  as  we  are  fond  of  plucking,  but 
they  are  heart-flowers.  Love,  liope,  faith,  joy,  peace — these 
are  flowers  which  are  planted  around  about  every  grave  that 
ie  sunk  in  a  Christian  heart.  For  the  present  it  is  not  "joy- 
ous, but  grievous ;  nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  ngbteousnesB." 

In  so  great  a  congregation  as  thi^i,  where  there  are  so  many 
•tbonsands  that  by  invisible  threads  are  connected  willi  this 
vital  teaching-point,  sorrow  becomes  almost  a  literature,  and 
fp4ef  almost  a  lore,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  walking  over  the 
road  of  consolation  so  frequently  that  at  last  it  becomes  to 
(IB  a  road  hard  and  dusty.  We  are  accustomed  to  take  cer- 
tain phrases,  as  men  take  medicinal  herbs,  and  apply  them 
to  bruised,  and  wounded,  and  suffering  hearts,  until  we  come 
to  have  a  kind  of  ritualistic  formality.  It  is  good,  therefore, 
that  every  one  of  us,  now  and  then,  should  be  brought  back 
to  the  reality  of  the  living  truth  of  the  Gospel  by  some  heart- 
qnake — by  some  sorrow — by  some  suflering.     Flowers  mis- 

.   lead  ns,  beguile  us,  enervate  us,  and  make  us  earthly,  even  if 
Ihey  assume  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  loveliness ;  while 

l^tronbles  translate  us,  develop  us,  win  us  from  things  that  are 
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too  low  to  be  worthy  of  us,  aiid  bring  U8  into  iho  presence 
and  under  tlie  congcious  power  of  God. 

4.  But  it  IB  Christ  in  the  scpalchre  that  is  to  give  ua  all 
oar  joy  and  all  our  hope  in  tho  midst  of  disappoiutmcnts  and 
rcversab.  Blessed  arc  the  dead  that  die  iit  the  Lord.  Bless- 
ed are  they  that  sleep  in  Jesus.  Blessed  are  they  that  have 
heard  the  Bridegroom's  voice,  and  have  gone  out  to  meet 
him.  Blessed  are  they  that  are  able  to  see  in  their  troubles 
such  a  resurrection  of  Christ  that,  in  the  joy  they  experience 
from  the  realization  of  the  rising  of  the  Son  of  Righteousness 
upon  them,  they  shall  quite  forget  the  troubles  themselve*. 

When  once  the  sisters  that  watched  had  been  permitted  to 
gaze  upon  the  risen  Christ,  to  clasp  his  hand,  to  worship  him, 
where  was  tlie  memory  of  their  past  trouble  ?  What  was 
their  thought  of  the  arrest,  of  tlie  shameful  trial — which  was 
no  trial — of  tho  crucifixion,  and  death,  and  burial?  These 
were  all  gone  from  their  minds.  As  when  the  morning 
comes  wo  are  apt  to  forgpt  the  night  out  of  which  it  came, 
so  when  out  of  trouble  comes  new  happiness,  w-hcn  out  of 
affliction  comes  new  joy,  when  out  of  tho  crucifixion  of  tlio 
lower  passions  comes  purification,  we  are  apt  to  forget  tho 
process  through  which  this  happiness,  this  joy,  this  purifi- 
cation came.  As  there  can  be  no  sepulchre  which  can  aSbrd 
consolation  that  hath  not  a  Christ  ready  to  bo  revealed  in  it, 
so  there  can  be  no  sorrow  from  which  we  can  be  well  deliv- 
ered that  hath  not  in  it  a  Christ  ready  to  be  revealed. 

As,  then,  these  Marys,  in  their  very  weakness,  were  strong- 
er than  when  they  thought  themselves  strong,  as  in  tho  days 
of  their  Borrow  they  were  nearer  joy  than  when  they  were 
joyful,  as  when  their  exjKCtations  were  cut  offihey  wero 
nearer  a  glorious  realization  than  at  any  oth(,-r  |)eriDd  of  their 
life,  BO,  when  wo  are  weakest  we  may  be  strongest,  when  wo 
are  most  east  down  we  may  be  nearest  the  moment  of  being 
Ufted  up,  when  we  are  most  oppressed  we  arc  nearest  deliv- 
erauce,  when  we  arc  most  cut  off  we  are  nearest  being  joined 
forever  and  ever  to  him  who  is  life  indeed  and  joy  indeed. 
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My  Chriatian  IVieiids,  we  are  very  apt,  in  the  regnlarity  of 
teacliiug,  to  carry  Ibrnrard  our  I'aith  of  Christ  to  the  dying 
hour,  and  to  think  of  a  Christ  that  can  rise  upon  us  in  tliat 
mortal  Btrifo  with  healing  in  his  teams.  We  are  not  apt  to 
have  Christ  with  ns  every  day  in  its  vicisaitndes  and  disap- 
pointmente;  we  are  not  apt  to  take  Christ  into  that  which 
belongB  to  univeraal  life ;  we  are  not  apt  to  take  Christ  into 
the  checks,  and  frets,  and  hindrances,  and  misdirections  of 
this  world,  into  our  bereavements  and  misfortunes.  We  are 
apt  to  regard  Christ  as  remote  from  ns,  and  to  put  him  for- 
ward to  tlie  time  of  our  final  dismission  from  this  world. 

He  that  knows  how  to  die  in  his  passions  every  day,  bv 
that  knows  how  to  die  in  his  pride  from  hour  to  hour,  he 
that  has  Christ  in  each  particular  ihwartmg  and  event  of 
life,  he  that  knows  how  from  the  varied  experiences  of  life 
to  bring  forth  day  by  day  a  Christian  character,  need  not 
fear  the  grand  and  final  experience  of  earth  to  which  he  is 
coming.  There  is  no  death  to  those  that  know  how  to  die 
beforehand.  Those  who  know  Iiow  to  lay  themselves  npon 
Christ,  and  take  the  experiences  of  every-day  life  in  the  faith 
of  Christ ;  those  who  see  the  will  of  God  in  every  thing  that 
abounds,  whether  wounding  or  healing — they  have  nothing 
left  at  the  end  of  life  except  peace,  translation,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  immortality. 

It  is  tills  Savior  that  has  so  sweetened  life,  if  we  would  but 
know  it,  who  is  our  Master;  and  he  stands  in  our  midst  to- 
day, saying  to  us, "  In  this  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation." 
I  am  sent  to  say  it  to  every  one  in  this  congregation.  Tribu- 
.  lation  may  not  come  to  you  in  the  way  in  which  you  expect 
it,  or  in  the  way  in  whicli  yoii  see  it  developed  in  other  per- 
sons. It  may  come  unheralded.  But  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  to  every  one  of  you,  and  said, "  In  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation." 

More  than  that.  It  pleased  God  to  comfort  you  before- 
hand by  the  assurance  that  affliction  is  the  token  of  paternal 
love.    Kay,  God  puts  it  so  strongly  that  one  almost  shrinks : 
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"If  yo  be  without  chastiaemeiit,  whereof  all  are  partakers, 
then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not  bods."  Christ  says,  again  and 
again,  that  if  you  belong  to  his  family  you  shall  have  trouble. 
Is  it  worth  your  while,  then,  to  go  on  making  your  Eden 
without  a  sepulchre  ?  Is  it  worth  your  while  to  go  on  mak- 
ing your  picture  all  lights  and  no  shadows  ?  Is  it  wc«th  your 
while  to  go  on  building  and  rebuilding  the  structni'e  of  life 
without  considering  that  it  is  a  part  of  human  necessity,  and 
a  part  of  God's  plan  of  mercy,  that  every  man  should  have 
trouble,  not  once,  not  twice,  but  often  ;  as  he  has  bis  food-* 
OS  he  has  his  very  being  itself? 

This  is  one  side  of  Christ's  message  to  everyone  of  yon  to- 
day. How  many  of  you  have  I  seen  in  your  troubles !  How 
many  of  you  have  I  walked  with  in  your  hour  of  anguish  for 
sin  1  I  look  upon  a  congregation  with  one  hi  every  six  of 
whom,  it  seems  to  me,  I  have  gone  down  to  the  baptismal 
water,  or  sprinkled,  and  walked  with  through  all  the  stages 
of  their  heart-distress.  For  how  many  of  you  have  I  spoken 
words  of  consolation  at  funerals  ?  Where  are  the  children, 
where  are  the  brothers  and  sisters,  where  are  the  parents, 
where  are  the  kindred  of  this  church  ?  Wliere  are  our  old 
iriends  and  co-workers  ?  Where  are  those  that  were  in  the 
height  of  personal  expectation  ten  yeara  ago  ?  We  have 
lived  ten  years  together,  most  of  us — some  of  us  longer  than 
that — and  have  we  not  tracked  God  at  every  step,  verifying 
his  declaration, "  Yo  shall  have  tribulation  ?"  And  are  we  to 
look  forward  to  the  rime  to  come  with  leas  expectation  of 
tribulattoii  ?  Look  upon  your  household.  Who  shall  bo  un- 
clothed next  ?  I  desire  to  take  this  to  myself  I  desire  to  • 
look  at  my  plans  and  expectations  in  the  light  of  this  inquiry. 
For  I,  too,  have  made  a  garden,  and  have  forgotten  to  put  a 
sepulchre  in  it.  I  desire  to  commence  a  new  survey.  Let 
me  go  np  to  that  central  moimd  covered  with  flowers,  and 
let  me  see  if  underneath  those -flowers  there  is  not  an  open- 
ing mouth — the  darkness  of  the  grave.  And  if  there  ia,  then 
let  me  rejoice,  for  I  am  sure  that  that  la  an  unwatercd  garden 
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which  haa  no  sepulchre,  May  God  grant  that  I  ehall  have 
no  garden  m  which  there  is  no  sepulchre  witli  a  Christ  about 
to  emerge  from  a  fruitful  death.  Will  you  look  into  your 
gardens — your  money -garden,  your  pleasure-garden,  your 
love-garden,  your  household-garden,  your  taste-garden  ?  All 
the  plants  of  your  various  gardens — will  you  look  at  them, 
and  sec  if  in  the  midst  of  them  there  is  a  place  for  a  sepul- 
chre ?  Will  you  see  that  there  is  a  sepulchre  in  your  gar- 
dens 1  And  will  you  make  that  the  centre  of  all  your  plant- 
ings? 

I  am  sent  by  Christ  to  say  to  you  another  thing.  First, 
"  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;  but,"  next, "  be  of 
good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome  the  world,"  and  ye  shall  over- 
come it  also.  "  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  That 
is  the  end  of  trouble.  Now  boitow  is  crowned  with  hope- 
Now  the  gate  is  thrown  open !  Now  the  angel  sits  upon 
the  stone  1  Now  the  emergent  Christ  walks  forth  light  and 
glorious  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens !  Now  the  lost  is  found ! 
Now  all  the  stai-s  hang  like  gems,  and  jewels,  and  treasures 
for  ns !  Now,  since  Christ  Bays  that  out  of  all  these  experi- 
ences he  shall  bring  forth  life,  even  as  his  own  life  was 
brought  forth  out  of  the  tomb,  what  is  there  that  we  need 
trouble  ourselves  about  ? 

Christian  brethren,  do  you  know  how  to  be  glad,  and  to 
make  others  glad,  in  the  midSt  of  your  trouble  ?  Do  you 
Imow  how  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  your  losses  and  disappoint- 
ments so  that  men  shall  say, "  After  all,  it  is  not  troublesome 
to  be  afflicted  ?"  Do  you  know  how  to  be  peaceful  in  the 
'  midst  of  deepest  bereavements  ?  Do  you  know  how  to  seek 
Christ  in  the  very  tomb  ?  Do  yon  know  how  to  employ  the 
tomb  as  the  astronomer  employs  the  lens,  which  in  the  dark- 
ness reveals  to  him  vast  depths  and  infinite  stretches  of  cre- 
ated things  in  the  space  beyond  ?  Do  yoii  know  how  to 
look  through  the  grave  and  see  what  there  is  on  the  other 
side — tlio  glory  and  power  of  God?  Blessed  are  they  to 
whom  Christ  hath  revealed  the  meaning  of  the  sepulchre. 
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Aud  when,  after  a  very  little  time,  we  go  away  from  our 
sorrows  asd  our  sepulcliral  burying-places,  we  shall,  as  did 
these  faithful  watching  women,  Hieet  our  Christ  Tictorious 
from  the  grave,  glorified,  exalted.  And  whatever  we  lose 
here  that  is  worth  weeping  for  -we  shall  fiud  again.  When 
man  reaps  there  is  something  for  the  gleaner's  hands  behind 
him.  He  shakes  out  many  kernels  for  the  soil,  and  drops 
many  heads  of  wheat  for  the  gleaner.  But  when  God  reaps 
he  loses  not  one  kernel,  and  drops  not  one  single  heavy  head 
of  grain.  And  whatever  that  is  good  has  been  taken  from 
you — every  straw,  and  every  kernel,  and  every  head— shall 
be  garnered.  Only  that  will  remain  in  the  earth  which  yon 
would  fain  give  to  the  earth,  while  that  which  the  heart 
claims,  and  must  have  if  it  live,  awaits  you.  Great  are  the 
joys  that  are  before  you,  but  they  do  not  lie  level  with  the 
earth.  Great  are  the  joys  to  which  we  are  to  come ;  we  are 
traveling  up  to  them. 

Let  us,  then,  to-day,  renew,  in  the  presence  of  our  Master, 
our  eonsecmtion  to  Christ,  the  Deliverer.*  Let  us  accept 
him  once  more  as  our  life.  Let  our  life  be  hid  in  him.  And 
when  he  shall  appear,  then  we  also,  at  last,  shall  be  made 
known  to  each  otlier.  We  shall  see  him  as  he  is^  and  we 
shall  be  like  hira. 

After  the  blessing  is  pronoimced,  we  will  remain,  Christian 
brethren,  a  short  time  at  this  joyful  hour,  not  to  mourn  overs 
broken  Christ  symbolized — for  we  know  better — but  to  re- 
joice that  the  broken  Savior  is  now  the  ever-living  Prince, 
risen  and  clothed  with  immortal  victory.  We  meet  around 
these  memorials.  Wo  lake  them  for  a  starting-point.  But 
we  may  go  beyond  them,  and  rest  and  rejoice  in  the  bosom 
of  ever-living  love. 

If  there  be  present  any  that  monm  for  thoir  sins,  that 
despair  of  help  in  themselves,  that  feel  their  need  of  Christ, 
that  yeam  toward  him,  that  long  for  him,  and  that  are  wil- 

■  The  Lord's  Supper  wa«  ndminiBtercd  at  the  doie  of  the  •ermon. 
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ling  to  accept  him,  them  also  I  bid  come  home.  This  is  your 
Father's  house,  and  this  is  your  Father's  table.  If  you  will 
be  children  of  Christ,  come  and  partake  with  us  of  these 
emblems.  May  God  grant  that  every  one  of  us  who  sit  to- 
gether in  these  earthly  places  in  Christ  Jesus  may  have  the 
unspeakable  joy,  by-and-by,  of  sitting  together  in  heavenly 
places. 


IV. 


€^t  Ditiiniti)  nf  Cjirist  BlflintnintiJ 


m  a 


(C^oositeiation  of  jiia  llilotions  to  \^t  lonl  of  3&m. 


This  Sermojiy  preached  in  Plymouth  Churchy  Brooklym^  Salh 
bath  fnomingy  May  6th ,  i860,  has  been  entirely  rewritten  for  this 
Volume. 
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"Wherefore  I  nlso,  nflor  I  himrd  of  jour  fiiith  in  the  LradJesDB,  and  love 
nnii)  all  the  Baints,  cense  not  to  give  ihanks  for  jou,  making  mention 
of  yon  in  mj  pravers ;  that  the  Gud  of  onr  Lord  Jeans  Cbrist,  the  Fa- 
ther of  glory,  may  give  unto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdoro  and  revelation  in 
the  knowledge  of  him ;  the  eyea  of  yonr  underatandiiig  being  enlight- 
ened ;  that  ye  may  knoir  vhot  is  the  hope  of  hia  calling,  nnd  ivhat  the 
rii^hes  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  ibe  sBinti,  and  what  in  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  his  power  to  ns-word  who  believe,  accordiuB  to  the 
working  of  his  mighty  [tower,  which  be  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  bim  at  Iuh  ouh  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  phtces,  fitr  above  all  principalilj,  and  power,  and  might,  and 
dominion,  and  ereir  name  that  ia  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  hut 
also  in  that  which  19  to  come:  and  bath  pnt  oil  llungs  nnder  his  feel, 
and  gavt  him  to  ha  the  head  o^■or  all  thingf  to  the  chnrcli,  which  is  hia 
bodjr,  the  fnllness  of  him  that  Ulleth  all  in  alL"— Efh.,  i.,  16-23. 

The  divinity  of  Cliriat  is  the  one  central  truth  of  the  New 
Testament  What  Christ  said  and  what  ho  did  are  profoundly 
important,  but  what  he  was  is  transeendontly  more  import- 
ant Chrifitianity  is  not  a  system  of  ethics,  of  worship,  of 
belief.  Christianity  is  Christ^  Personal  influence,  not  intel- 
lectual instructions,  is  its  peculiarity.  The  New  Testament, 
as  a  record,  presents  a  person  who  drew  about  him  a  band 
of  disciples,  and  exerted  upon  them,  an  influence  which  trans- 
formed their  characters,  and  led  them  to  bestow  upon  Iiim 
that  aSectioii,  reverence,  and  worship  which  men  are  at  lib- 
erty to  render  only  to  God.  They  worshiped  Christ  rather 
because  they  felt  the  power  of  his  divine  nature  than  from 
an  intellectual  conviction  that  he  was  God. 

One  source  of  tlie  conflicts  in  modem  arguments  for  and 
agauiet  the  divinity  of  Christ  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
great  truth  presented  to  the  mind  of  one  ago  is  tested  by  in- 
tellectual conceptions  which  have  grown  up  since.     Wo 
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tiring  an  abstract  philosophy  to  bear  upon  simple,  practical 
tiTiths.  We  attempt  to  deal  with  ieelings,  sentiments,  en- 
thuaiasraa,  as  if  they  were  ideaa  A  few  Ulusti-ations  will 
make  thia  manifest. 

The  old  Hebrews  taught  the  unity  of  God  as  opposed  to 
Polytheism.  It  was  not  a  discussion  of  abstract  attributes, 
but  of  coterete  facts.  Jehovah  was  God — not  Baal,  Ashta- 
roth,  idols,  and  enthroned  powers  of  nature.  But  idols  have 
jreriahed,  and  all  the  famed  gods  of  antiquity  are  but  as 
dreams  at  daybreak. 

Li  Christendom,  for  ages,  men  have  gone  on  discussing  the 
unity  of  God,  but  now  it  is  an  idea  of  unity  unborn  when 
Mosea  lived;  it  is  modem,  abstract — the  child  of  philosophy. 
This  is  proper  enough.  But  is  it  right  to  lay  this  modem 
view  back  upon  tho  ancient,  as  if  they  were  one  and  idendr 
cal,  and  to  employ  the  words  of  the  archaic  to  clinch  the 
ideas  of  the  recent  arguments? 

The  New  Testament  records  the  presentation  to  men  of 
a  person  who  differed  from  his  fcllow-mcn  by  such  trans- 
cendent excellence  that  his  disciples  worshiped  him,  and 
after  his  death  paid  divine  honors  to  him — exalted  to  the 
heavenly  sphere.  Was  this  person  privy  to  such  results  in 
the  minds  of  his  disciples?  Did  he  employ  language  which 
naturally  favored  the  impreswon,  not  that  he  was  an  uncom^ 
mon  man,  but  really  divine  ?  Did  he  present  himself  to  them 
in  such  aspects  and  relations  as  must  inevitably  have  fasci- 
nated their  imaginations,  thralled  their  affections,  and  drawn 
from  them  that  homage  and  devotion  which  men  should  ren- 
der only  to  God? 

To  argue  the  divinity  of  Christ  from  his  creative  acts,  from 
his  participation  in  moral  government,  from  unplied  or  direct 
claims  made  by  him  to  divinity,  will  not  be  without  a  Scrip- 
ture warrant.  But  while  it  will  be  a  scriptural  method,  it 
will  not  be  the  scriptural  method — peculiar,  simple,  and  orig- 
inal— by  which  Christ's  godship  ia  presented  in  the  New  Tea- 
tament 
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An  argument  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  derived  from  his 
relations,  now  and  hereafter,  to  the  Human  soul,  will  approach 
nearest  to  the  ffenius  of  the  Gonitis. 

May  tlie  soul  yield  itself  without  reserve  to  the  guidance 
of  Christ  ?  May  it  bestow  upon  him  its  affection  without 
measure  ?  May  its  love  kindle  the  imagination  till  his  pic- 
tured greatness  and  excellence  draw  forth  a  profound  rever- 
ence and  a  rapturous  homage  ?  May  man  call  npon  his  soul, 
and  alt  that  is  within  him,  to  laud  and  magnify  the  name  of 
Christ,  until  it  is  Bet  above  every  other  name,  and  not  below 
the  very  name  of  God  ? 

This  will  be  an  argument  for  the  dyrinity  of  Christ  drawn 
from  the  human  soul,  and  which  will  be  new  in  every  age, 
and  which  will  never  change  with  progressing  philosophies 
or  new  civilizations.  And  it  will  have  this  pre-eminent  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  methods,  that  it  will  not  be  more  an 
argument  than  an  experience ;  that  it  will  carry  practice 
with  reasoning ;  that  it  will  convince  from  moral  experience 
more  than  from  a  mere  ehnrnpionship  of  ideas.  As  there  can 
be  no  argument  of  chemistry  in  proof  of  odors  like  a  present 
perfhrae  itself;  as  the  shining  of  the  stars  is  a  better  proof 
of  their  existence  than  the  figures  of  an  astronomer;  as  the 
restored  health  of  bis  patients  is  a  better  argument  of  skill 
in  a  physician  than  labored  examinations  and  ccrtilicates ;  as 
the  testimony  of  the  almanac  that  summer  comes  with  June 
is,  not  so  convincing  as  is  the  coming  of  summer  itself  in  the 
sky,  in  the  air,  in  the  fields,  on  bill  and  mountain ;  so  the  pow- 
er of  Christ  upon  the  human  soul  is  to  the  soul  evidence  of 
his  divinity,  based  npon  a  living  experience,  and  transcend- 
ing in  conclusiveness  any  convictions  of  the  intellect  alone, 
founded  upon  a  contemplation  of  mere  ideas,  however  just 
and  sound. 

If  Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  in 
the  experience  of  those  who  tnist  and  love  him,  there  needs 
no  farther  ai^umenl  of  his  divinity.  The  whole  interest  of 
the  question  centres  and  exhausts  itself  in  the  question  of 
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man's  Balvatioii.  Curiosity,  and  even  pliilosophy,  may  task 
itself  with  insoluble  questions,  ivith  tlic  quantitivc  argiuuent, 
with  the  argument  from  divine  relations  to  nations  and  to 
govomnients,  bat  the  one  question  w^ith  every  earnest, 
thoughtful  mind  will  be,  Jt/a^  I  love  and  worship  Chrietteim 
all  my  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul? 

In  this  spirit  I  shall  present  some  eonsiderations  adapted 
to  settle  and  comfort  those  who  desire  to  believe  in  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  but  arc  moved  with  fear  lest  they  shall  dero- 
gate  from  the  honor  due  to  God  by  according  to  a  creatora 
that  worship  which  belongs  to  God  alone. 

1.  We  have  said  that  Chriatianity  is  Christ.  We  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  the  history  of  his  life,  the  record  of  hU  deeds, 
and  the  statement  of  the  troths  which  he  left  to  the  world. 
Christianity  has  its  ethical  system,  its  didactic  truths,  its 
history,  and  place  in  time.  But  these  are  only  Uie  body, 
the  members,  through  which  its  soul  acts,  A  living  person 
stands  in  the  midst  of  these  truths,  himself  the  grandest  ' 
truth,  the  grandest  fact.  While  Christ  excelled  all  teachere 
iu  the  breadth  and  richness  of  his  moral  instruction,  the  I 
most  striking  difference  between  him  and  all  other  teachers 
was  the  personal  allegiance  which  he  demanded  to  himeelE 
He  nrgsd  himself  upon  men  as  the  embodiment  of  trath, 
and  demanded  of  hia  followers  not  simply  an  assent  to  hifl 
doctrines,  hut  the  interweaving  of  their  lives  with  his, 
Plato  and  Socrates  have  been  often  mentioned  as  the  greatr 
est  teachers  of  men.  Imagine  Socrates  standing  in  Athena, 
even  when  men  were  most  affected  by  him,  and,  amid  iuSu- 
oncea  the  most  propitious,  saying  to  his  followers,  "Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me; 
lor  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall-find  rest  unto 
your  souls."  Or  imagine  Plato,  when,  in  some  favored  day, 
he  bad  carried  up  his  disciples  with  ^reat  enthusiasm  by  his 
disoourse,  saying, "  I  am  the  hght  of  the  world.  He  that 
followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
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light  of  life."  These  are  not  scdUdccs  flashing  from  the 
extreme  excitement  of  some  mplurouB  moment.  They  are 
specimens  of  Clirist's  maimer.  They  run  through  all  his  dis- 
couraea.  As  hia  end  drew  nigh,  and  the  minda  of  his  disci- 
ples were  more  open,  the  frequency  and  boldness  with  which 
he  presented  himself  as  the  epitome  of  truth,  aa  tlie  source  of 
spiritual  life  iu  heaven,  aa  the  object  of  supreme  trust,  as  tlie 
only  authentic  conception  of  God,  as  the  exclusive  way  and 
door,  must  have  struck  every  attentive  reader.  Listen  to  liis 
conversation  with.Philip.  "  Philip  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  show 
us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.  JesOB  saith  unto  him,  Have 
I  been  bo  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known 
me,  Philip?  Ho  that  hath  seen  me  hatb  seen  the  Father; 
and  how  saycst  th on,  then,  Show  us  the  Father  V"  The  pas- 
sage is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  grandeur  with  which  he 
claimed  to  stand  for  God,  but  it  is  conohisirc  that  this  per- 
sonal presentation  of  himself  waa  habitual  from  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  or  why  that  question  of  rebuke  and  surprise, 
"  Have  I  been  so  long  time  Kith  yov,  .  .  .  aijd  yet  how  sayest 
thou,  then.  Show  ua  the  thther  f" 

The  apostles  afterward  entered  fully  into  this  view.  They 
never  presented  Christianity,  but  always  Christ.  They  nev- 
er aaaumed  or  implied  that  the  truths  which  Christ  tanght 
were  enough  for  salvation.  The  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of 
their  instruction  was,  "£elieve  on  l/te  -Lord  Jesus  Cftrist." 
They  did  not  seek  for  disciples  to  a  achool  of  morality,  or  of 
religion,  or  of  philosophy ;  it  was  a  personal  allegiance  which 
they  every  where  demanded.  Every  knee  shall  bow,  and  ev- 
ery tongue  sliall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord ! — that  was 
their  purpose. 

To  accept  Christ  was,  of  course,  to  accept  hia  teachings. 
But  no  man  could  accept  hia  teachings,  and  yet  reject  a  per- 
sonal savior.  By  every  form  of  identification  was  this  per- 
sonal relation  manifested.  Men  took  on  the  name  of  their 
prince.-  They  were  baptized,  not  in  their  own  name,  but  into 
Christ's  name,  aa  if  they  had  passed  into  a  new  family  rela- 
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tion.  Tlie  whole  record  of  tlie  feelings  of  the  apostlM  is  in 
the  epirit  of  a  divine  hero-worehip.  Let  Paul's  language 
stand  for  all :  "  None  of  us  livcth  to  himsell',  and  no  man  dieth 
to  himself  For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  tlie  Lord ;  and 
whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord ;  whether  we  live,  there- 
fore, or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's." 

It  is  incontrovertible  that  the  New  Testament  idea  of 
piety  ia  not  simply  a  good. life,  with  sound  Lclief,  but  that 
it  ia  a  personal  union  *eUh  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  From 
such  a  vital  sympathy  and  unity  will  flow  the  whole  train 
and  BequencG  of  moral  and  religious  osperiouees.  But  Christ 
is  the  First ;  Christ  is  the  Last ;  Christ  is  the  Author  and 
Finisher  of  faith.  Not  a  single  step  has  been  taken  in  Chii^ 
tianity  until  men  have  come  into  personal  allegiance  to  the  1 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  If  now  we  examine  the  aspects  in  which  this,  person  ifl  J 
presented,  the  claims  which  he  makes,  the  natural  eff 
which  must  inevitably  flow  Irom  the  performance  of  what  hd  1 
commands,  it  will  become  plain  that,  if  it  be  wrong  to  wop*  1 
ship  Christ,  the  whole  Gospel  scheme  is  exquisitely  adapted  i 
to  mislead  every  susceptible  and  worshiping  nature,  and  to  | 
entrap  them  into  idolatry. 

The  child  Jesus  was  surrounded  with  such  portents  aa  I 
brought  upon  him  the  expectant  eyes  of  all  who  knew  hinu  J 
His  manhood  did  not  discredit  the  expectations  of  men.  ICs  I 
intelligence  placed  him  at  once  at  the  head  of  teachers.  Aft-  I 
er  a  few  trials  of  debate,  the  wisest  men  of  his  natiou,  skilled  I 
in  debate,  relinquished  all  farther  attempts  to  measure  wordU  1 
with  him.  His  reputation  for  jiurity  and  goodness  equaled  J 
his  wisdom.  He  manifested  extraordinary  insight  of  the  ha*  J 
man  heart,  and  singular  power  in  reading  it.  Wherever  he  [ 
went  the  whole  community  was  moved.  Such  was  the  pop-  \ 
lUar  excitement  which  followed  his  steps  that  it  became  ne>  | 
essary  for  him  to  hide  from  men,  and  to  enjoin  silence  npoa  ^ 
the  recipients  of  his  beneficence.  Men  of  deeply  rdigiooB  j 
and  eamest  natures,  like  Nicodemus,  sought  him  with  reveiv 
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ence;  the  commoQ  people  sought  liim  with  cariosity;  and 
the  wicked  and  wretched  sought  him  with  hope.  More  strik- 
ing than  his  wonders  or  his  wisdom  was  this  power  of  excit- 
ing among  the  vile  a  profound  yearning  for  purity.  Parents 
ran  to  him  with  tlieir  sick;  men  came  as  to  a  natural  jadgf 
with  theii-  disputes  in  husiness.  Woftien  of  a  foreign  tongue 
brought  their  daughters  tormented  with  o>-il  spirits  for  exor- 
cism, and  Roman  officers  bowed  reverently  to  this  remark- 
able person,  although  they  heartily  despised  the  enslaved  na- 
tion from  which  lie  sprang. 

Tliese  impressiona  of  the  multitado  were  heightened  by  an 
extraordinary  control  of  nature.  Tlie  winds,  at  Jiis  command, 
were  still ;  the  boisterons  sea  sank  down  to  qniet.  When  he 
spoke,  new  powers  were  developed  in  natural  causes:  clay 
healed  blindness;  water  cured  leprosy.  Diseases  of  every 
kind,  and  in  unconntable  numbers,  were  healed  at  his  word. 
A  few  loaves  of  bread  fed  thousands  of  hungry  people,  still 
increasing  as  it  was  broken  and  distribnted.  Tlio  dead  were 
restored  to  life  again.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  reality  of  these  acts.  That  mii'acles  were  wrought  was 
never  disputed,  not  even  by  shrewd  enemies,  lying  in  wait  to 
destroy  him.  The  power  was  admitted ;  the  origin  and  source 
of  the  power  alone  were  questioned.  He  said  that  it  was  di- 
vine, and  an  evidence  of  his  superior  mission.  His  enemies 
said  that  it  was  infernal,  and  a  token  that  he  was  leagued 
with  the  devil. 

This  extraordinary  power  could  not  but  raise  in  the  minds 
of  his  disciples  the  most  exalted  opinion  of  thfir  Master. 
And  when,  on  one  occasion,  upon  Mount  Tabor,  they  saw  him 
transfignrcd,  hanging  in  the  air  before  them  like  a  star,  and, 
surrounded  with  glorious  light,  in  converse  with  celestial 
spirits,  is  it  strange  that  they  fully  believed  him  to  be  di- 
vine? and  that  there  was  every  probability  that  they  would, 
milesB  cautioned  and  restrained,  worship  Um? 

Consider  then  the  langnagc  and  conduct  toward  his  dis- 
ciples of  one  so  eminent  In  wisdom,  so  extraordinary  in  pow- 
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er,  and  so  fascinating  in  manner  and  influence.  He  is  not 
known  even  once  to  have  eautioned  them  against  an  idola- 
trous affection.  But  he  did  eontinuously  exert  upon  tliem 
influences,  and  address  to  tliem  language  which  could  have 
.  but  one  tendency,  and  that  to  kindle  enthusiastic  affection, 
and  boundless  reverence  and  worship,  lie  declared  that  he 
(fame  from  God ;  that  he  and  the  Divine  Father  were  one ; 
that  llie  surest  method  of  knowing  and  worshiping  the  Fa- 
ther was  to  know  and  love  him,  his  Son.  He  declared  him- 
self empowered  to  forgive  sin,  and  to  inspire  a  new  life  in 
all  who  would  love  him.  Ho  depicted  his  own  affection  for 
them  in  language  whose  tcnderneas  and  dignity  have  nev- 
er been  equaled.  Such  was  his  love  for  them  that  it  had 
driven  him  from  above;  that  it  had  animated  his  earthly  ca- 
reer; thai  it  was  leading  him  to  a  shameful  and  dreadful 
death,  which  he  would  not  shun. 

But  he  declared  that  death  itself  was  to  be  but  a  short 
absence  from  them,  while  ho  was  gone  to  prepare  u  place  in 
paradise, "  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also." 

No  literal  language  could  enough  convey  his  idea  of  the 
intensity  and  entirencfis  of  that  love  which  ho  gave  and 
sought  in  rctum.    He  therefore  employed  figures.    He  de-  J 
elared  that  their  lite  depended  npon  him ;  thai  he  was 
light;  that  he  was  the  bre.id  of  life,lhe  water  of  life;  that  I 
his  very  flesh  was  their  food,  and  his  blood  theiv  drink.     Ho  ] 
declared  that  he  was  their  master,  and  yet  their  seiTant.     So  | 
wholly  were  they  dependent  npon  him  that  he  was  their  w»y, 
along  wliiqji  their  feet  came  to  walk  as  npon  a  road,  and  be 
stood  between  them  and  life  eternal  as  a  door  or  gate  in  a 
city  between  stranger!^  without  and  citizens  within.     He  de- 
clared that  he  watched  over,  tended,  guarded,  and  led  them 
as  a  shepherd  does  his  flock. 

And  then,  in  describing  the  effects  wliich  he  desii-ed  their 
love  to  produce  in  them — the  intimacy  and  entircness  of  it — 
he  declared  that  they  were  to  grow  out  of  him  as  a  branvll 
out  of  a  vine;  wMle,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  ent«r  into 
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them  as  one  does  into  his  house,  and  dwell  with  them,  and 
that  tliis  intimacy  butween  them  should  be  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  existed  between  himself  and  the  fatlier,  yud 
that  it  should  be  constant  and  perpetual — a  secret  inspii-tt- 
tion,  a  pure  joy,  au  unfailing  strength  on  eartb,and  the  earn- 
est and  presage  of  endless  felicity  in  the  world  to' come ! 

With  all  these  ecstatic  words  in  their  hearts,  the  disciples 
beheld  this  Singular  Being  arrested,  tried  with  circumstances 
of  indignity,  and  condemned  unjustly,  while  tlio  compromis- 
ing magistrate  declared  that  he  "  found  no  fault  in  him." 
They  saw  his  calmness,  his  fortitude,  and  hia  disinterested- 
ness in  these  scenes  of  escitoment  and  periL  They  beheld 
him  toiling  under  his  own  cross;  they  heard  the  muffled 
strokes  of  the  hammer  as  he  was  nailed  to  it ;  they  saw  the 
cross  lillod  up,  and  their  Muster  with  it,  while,  to  add  every 
indignity  to  the  cruelty,  two  thievea  were  crucified  wHh 
him — an  unconscious  symbol  of  his  work — the  highest  dying 
for  aud  with  the  lowest — God  united  to  man  in  weaknees, 
that  man  might  bo  lifted  up  to  God  by  his  strength !  When 
the  agony  was  over,  and  the  three  days  of  buiial,  he  came 
again  to  them,  bearing  about  with  him  a  certain  unworldly 
aspect.  But  no  change  was  there  in  the  demands  for  their 
love  and  service.  He  commanded  them  to  dedicate  their 
lives  to  hia  Name,  to  make  tliat  univoreal  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  them  personally,  to  go  forth  to  every  nation  and 
declare  to  all  mankind  those  Imths  of  God's  love  and  mercy, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  And  then,  while  he  yel  spoke,  he  rose 
np  slowly  before  them  and  disappeared,  as  a  star  goes  out  in 
the  growing  light  of  morning ! 

"And  they  worshiped  him,  and  returned  to  Jemsalcm 
with  great  joy."*  Did  they  sin  in  icorahip'mg  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ?  After  their  long  career  of  intimacy,  did  love  to  such 
a  being,  who  had  exhausted  the  symbolism  of  life  to  express 
his  life-giving  relations  to  them ;  with  every  conceivable  in- 
citement to  reverence  and  worship;  with  love,  wonder,  joy, 
*  Luke,  xxiv.,  S3. 
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and  gratitude  kindling  their  imaginations  toward  hira ;  with- 
out a  solitary  word  of  caution  lest  they  should  be  snared  by 
their  enthusiasm,  and  beetow  u)>on  him  the  worship  which 
belonged  only  to  God,  did  they  sin  in  worshiping  Christ  f  If 
they  did,  was  not  Christ  himself  the  tempter  ?  If  they  did 
not, may  not  every  loving  soul  worship  him?  Is  there  any 
other  question  of  divinity  that  man  need  be  troubled  about 
but  a  divinity  which  the  Goal  may  woifihip,  and  on  which  it 
may  rely  for  salvation? 

Let  me  place  another  case  before  you  for  judgment.  A 
maiden,  tlie  daughter  of  a  prince,  has  wandered  from  her  fa- 
ther's house,  and  has  lapsed  fi'om  virtue,  seeking  jilenaure  in 
ways  every  year  more  degrading.  A  noble  youth  appears 
among  her  gross  companiooB,  not  to  partake  in  their  orgies, 
but  with  a  gentle  grace  apd  eloqnent  persuasion  to  inspire 
ab  ambition  of  better  things.  To  her  he  brings  her  father's 
importunity.  Drawn  to  him  by  all  that  is  attractive  in  pure 
manhood,  she  is  met  with  more  than  encouragement — with 
sympathy,  with  tenderness,  with  expressions  of  love  so  ex- 
quisite, so  new,  so  eloquent,  that  her  soul  dies  in  her  with  a 
sense  of  un worthiness.  But  he  comforts  and  encourages  her, 
"  Because  I  live  thou  shalt  live  also."  And  when  she  fears 
to  weary  hira,  and  seeks  alone  to  find  her  upward  way,  he 
whispers,  "Not  without  me,  for  without  me  you  can  do 
nothing."  ^Vllen  the  returning  power  of  habits  conquered 
but  not  subdued  drives  her  to  despair,  lie  reitluraJnes  hope, 
saying, "  Bo  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome  the  world,  and 
yon  shall  also."  And  then,  amid  blushing  flowers,  he  pours 
the  tide  of  love  in  strange  words  that  thrill  the  heart  and 
fascinate  the  imagination.  "  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee.  Come  to  me  in  every  hour  of  trial,  and  I  will  give 
thee  rest.  Grow  to  me,  and  mingle  my  life  witli  your  own, 
as  the  branch  derives  its  life  from  the  vine.  Thy  heart  Is 
my  home ;  I  will  dwell  there.  Kot  God  and  his  dearest  ones 
are  more  umted  than  I  and  thou." 

By  all  these  words,  by  all  this  lore,  by  alt  these  hopes,  by 
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the  ineffable  joy  of  his  preBence,  by  hia  noble  example  and 
his  aiiwcaiied  teachingB,  by  the  inspiration  of  his  life,  and  the 
lifting  power  of  hia  soul  put  beneath  hers,  she  cornea  back  to 
virtue  and  womanhood,  and  with  sacred  ardor  turns  to  him 
who  haa  saved  her,  to  iovo  him  with  a  love  that  leaves  noth- 
ing unmingled  in  it,  that  carries  up  with  it  the  dew  from 
every  flower  that  blossoms  in  her  heart !  What  if  he  stern- 
ly shnts  her  opening  heart,  and  puts  away  the  reverence  of 
her  love  and  the  devotion  of  her  soul,  saying,  "Give  these  to 
your  father.  It  ia  wicked  to  bestow  them  upon  me  !"  If  it 
be  wicked  to  love,  what  ia  it  to  have  deliberately  inspired 
Huch  love,  and  then  to  refuse  it  ? 

And  shall  I  follow  Christ  through  all  my  life ;  behold  hia 
beauty ;  twine  about  him  every  affection ;  lean  upon  him  for 
strength ;  behold  him  as  my  leader,  my  teacher ;  feed  upon 
him  as  my  bread,  my  wine,  my  water  of  life  j  see  all  things 
in  this  world  in  that  light  which  he  declares  himself  to  be — 
in  his  strength  vanquish  ain,  draw  from  him  my  hope  and  in- 
spiration, wear  his  name  and  love  hia  work,  and  through  my 
whole  life,  at  his  command,  twine  about  him  every  affection, 
die  in  his  arms,  and  awake  with  eager  upspring  to  hnd  him 
whom  my  soul  loveth,  only  to  be  put  away  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  is  not  the  recipient  of  worshi)} !  Well 
might  I  cry  out  in  the  anguish  of  Mary  in  the  garden, "  They 
have  taken  away  the  Lord,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him." 

It  is  impossible  to  fulfill  the  commands  of  Christ  and  not 
be  carried  into  worship.  Not  texts  and  arguments,  but  the 
laws  of  mind  and  the  nature  of  the  bouI  rise  up  to  argue  him 
divine. 

If  I  may  rest  my  being  on  him ;  if  I  may  feel  that  he  haa 
suffered  for  my  sins,  that  he  has  borne  my  sorrows,  and  that 
my  life  is  grafted  into  his ;  and  if  I  may  pour  out  every  thing 
in  me  of  thought,  and  zeal,  and  worship  toward  him — then, 
blessed  be  God  for  Christ !  But  if  it  is  wicked  for  me  to  do 
these  things,  then  I  can  not  thank  God  for  him.    God  should 
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not  have  added  to  the  misery  of  our  condition  by  giving  us 
Bnch  a  being,  and  then  make  it  wicked  for  us  to  ivorship  him. 

But  I  am  not  afraid  to  worship  Christ !  I  will  trust  my- 
self to  worship  him.  I  will  trust  those  dearest  to  me  to  wor- 
ship him.  In  the  arms  of  Christ's  love  nothing  ehall  hurt 
you.  Loveon,tru8t  on,  worship  fearlessly!  Let  go  your  most 
ardent  devotions  toward  him.  There  ia  no  divine  jealousy. 
The  anxieties  that  afflict  the  sons  of  earth  in  their  ideas  of 
God  never  exist  in  heaven.  Christ  is  the  soul's  bread — eat, 
ye  that  hunger!  He  is  the  water  of  life  —  drink,  ye  that 
thirst !  He  is  the  soul's  end — aim  at  hira  1  He  is  the  eoqI'b 
supreme  glory — yield  to  every  outgush  of  joy,  of  enthusiasm 
of  worship  that  springs  up  in  your  heart  toward  him !  Those 
that  are  in  heaven  bow  down  before  him,  and  ascribe  "  Bless- 
ing, and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power  unto  him  that  sittoth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever."  Let 
ua  not  fear  to  do  the  same ! 

"  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall 
tribulation,  or  distress,  or  porsocntion,  or  famine,  or  naked- 
ness, or  peril,  or  sword  ?"  "  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are 
more  than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  ahall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord." 

When  two  souls  come  together,  and  unite  with  each  other, 
no  one  has  a  right  to  meddle  with  them,  to  know  their  most 
blessed  intercourse,  or  to  interpret  their  thoughts  to  each 
other.  They  are  to  be  let  alone.  And  when  a  soul  goes  up 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  its  affianced  love  to  unite  itself  to  Jesus 
Christ,  shall  not  its  trust  be  i-espected  ?  Shall  any  thing  sep- 
arate it  from  him  ?  No,  nothing.  It  is  God  that  surrounds 
us ;  it  is  the  eternal  Father  that  rejoices  in  us ;  and  at  no 
time  docs  lie  rejoice  in  us  more  than  when  we  are  giving 
our  life  and  our  being  to  Jeaus  Christ  our  Savior^ 
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This  moniing,  then,  dear  Christian  brethren,  let  us  renew 
the  testimonies  of  our  love  and  confidence  toward  this  as- 
cended One.  If  there  be  those  present  who,  though  they  do 
not  bear  the  same  ecclesiastical  name  and  relationship  which 
we  do,  by  faith  bear  the  same  relationship  to  Christ  which 
we  bear,  hoping  in  him,  trusting  him,  loving  him,  taking  him 
to  be  their  soul's  Savior,  and  who  desire  to  unite  with  us  to- 
day in  the  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper  of  Christ,  we  cor- 
dially invite  them  to  remain  after  the  blessing  is  pronounced, 
and  participate  in  this  joyous  festival 
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Preached  in  Plymouth  Churchy  Brooklyn^  Sabbath  mornings  Octo- 
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Hm^^^ul,  my«c1f  beseech  j-ott  bj  th«  mcekoess  and  gentlenesB  orChHsi^ 


Among  all  iha  motives  which  (in  turn)  are  addressed  to 
men,  in  diBsuasion  from  evil  a.nd  persuaaion  to  good,  none 
Beems  more  impressive  and  touching  than  that  of  God's  gen- 
erosity. Authority,  command,  sublime  threatening,  sentenci.', 
and  judicial  penalty— all  these  seem  natural  to  supremacy, 
Bat  personal  kindness,  tenderness  of  feeling,  gentleness,  and 
benignity,  as  motives  to  obedience,  are  not  possible  under 
constitutional  governments,  which  are  not  governments  by 
arbitrary  monai-chs,"biit  of  laws  and  constitutions — abstract 
and  M'ithout  feeling.  The  divine  government,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  personal.  In  hnman  governments  men  represent  insti- 
tutions and  laws.  Exactly  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  divine 
govemment :  laws  and  institutions  represent  a  person — God, 

In  an  argument  designed  to  authenticate  his  apostolic  ■ 
claims  as  an  authoritative  teacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
Paul  employs  the  divine  feelmgs  as  a  powerful  motive.  He 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  meetness  and  gentleness  of  Ckrisi. 
And  this  is  the  theme  of  my  discourse  this  morning — the 
gentleness  of  Christ ! 

Gentleness  is  not  a  separate  and  distinct  facalty.  It  h 
the  method  by  which  strength  manifests  itself.  Softness  and 
tenderness  from  want  of  strength  constitute  weakness,  not 
gentleness.  Nothing  can  be  less  inflnential  than  kindness 
springing  from  imbecility.  That  kind  of  gentleness  which 
springs  from  weakness  increases  lis  thmgs  approach  zero, 
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Gentleness  is  not,  then,  the  mere  absence  of  rude  v\gor.  It 
13  the  softness  and  tenderness  of  vigor  and  great  power.  It 
is  Bwcct  in  the  degree  in  wliich  it  is  the  attribute  or  the  fruit 
of  power,  and  in  the  degree  in  which  it  springs  from  anthor- 
ity  and  dignity.  The  greater  the  power  of  the  being,  the 
greater  will  be  the  marvel  and  the  delicacy  of  gentleness. 
In  a  woman  we  expect  gentleness.  Wo  are  shocked  by  its 
absence  rather  than  surprised  by  its  presence.  But  in  a  war- 
rior we  scarcely  expect  it,  and,  therefoiv,  it  creates  an  admi- 
ration that  it  does  not  in  woman. 

It  is  wonderful,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  provocation  to 
contrary  feelings.  That  beauty  should  beget  admiration, 
that  goQdneas  should  attract  benignity,  that  purity  should 
find  the  face  of  God  reflected  from  its  tranquil  surface,  as  the 
sun  from  still  and  silent  lakes,  does  not  surprise  us.  But  that 
all  rude,  and  vulgar,  and  hateful  things  should  find  them- 
selves, at  one  time  or  another,  the  subjects  of  a  true  and  di- 
vine gentleness,  this  is  surprising. 

Gentleness,  likewise,  is  wonderful  in  proportion  to  the 
moral  sensibility  and  discriminating  purity  of  the  mincl 
which  exercises  it.  Divine  moral  indifference  would  extract 
all  merit  and  efficacy  from  goodness  and  gentleness.  If  God 
were  gentle  to  sinful  men  simply  because  he  cared  nothing 
for  moral  character,  and  because  indifference  were  easier  to 
himself,  gentleness  wonid  then  be  an  inflection  of  indolence 
and  selfishnesB,  and  would  neither  produce  surprise  nor  admi- 
ration. Gentleness,  springing  from  easy  good-nature,  whioh 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  vindicate  justice  and  right,  will  ' 
not  command  even  respect. 

That  goodness  which  worldly  men  ascribe  to  God,  that 
they  may  presimic  upon  it  and  abuse  it,  is  simply  the  ab- 
sence of  moral  sensibility,  and  not  voluntary  and  intelligent 
kindness.  It  is  much  more  an  indifference  to  sin  than  a  posi- 
tive, painstaking  love.  But  a  divine  kindness  and  a  divine 
goodness,  springing  from  indifference  to  evil,  and  from  ao 
easy  good-nature  which  makes  it,  an  the  whole,  rather  plea*- 
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anter  to.  shine  on  in  unobB^rvant  indolence  than  to  frown 
upon  evil,  would  take  the  tone  out  of  alt  government,  and  re- 
spect from  the  hearts  of  all  Hubjeete, 

Consider,  then,  with  those  qualifying  and  interpreting  re- 
marks, what  must  he  the  nalnre  of  gentleness  in  God.  He 
dwells  alone  from  eternity  to  eternity  because  there  is  none 
other  that  can  be  of  his  proportion  and  of  his  grandeur  of 
being.  Supreme  by  his  own  nature,  supreme  by  the  accla- 
mation of  heaven,  but  also  supreme  simply  because  he  is  more 
than  all  else,  being  the  canse  of  every  thing  !  There  is  none 
with  M'hom  he  can  take  counsel.  All  powers  of  natnro  are 
but  the  commonest  servants  of  God.  Tornadoes,  and  earth- 
quakes, and  fire,  and  air,  and  water,  are  but  his  servants  that 
do  his  errands.  Nor  is  there  an  angel  in  heaven,  or  human 
being  on  earth,  nor  are  there  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect 
above,  to  whom  he  does  not  stoop  down,  through  infinite  de- 
grees, when  he  communicates  his  thoughts.  And  who  among 
them  can  advise  and  counsel  with  God,  since  tlieir  light  is 
bnt  his  own  reflected  light  ?  They  throw  back  to  the  sun 
only  that  which  they  take  from  it !  Self-sn  stained,  and  pour- 
ing out  from  the  fountain  of  his  own  life  into  the  souls  of  all 
created  intelligences,  as  oil  is  poured  into  lamps,  how  wou- 
derfiil  is  hia  greatness  1  How  vast  is  he,  and  how  superior 
to  all  others!  His  vast  movements  are  along  the  circuits 
of  otemity.  The  whole  earth  is  said  to  be  but  a  drop  of  the 
backet  before  him.  What  must  that  ocean-universe  be,  of 
which  this  earth  is  but  a  single  drop? 

Did  you  ever,  in  a  summer's  day,  when  yon  had  drawn 
from'  the  bottom  of  the  well  the  cool  water  to  slake  your 
thirst,  stand,  and  dream,  and  gazo  at  a  drop  orbed  and 
hanging  at  the  bucket's  edge,  and  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
snn?  What  the  rounded  form  and  size  of  that  drop  is,  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  earth  itself^  that  the  round  earth 
itself  is  in  comparison  with  God's  majesty  and  immensity  of 
being !  And  that  such  a  One,  living  in  such  a  wise — so  far 
above  the  earth,  so  far  above  its  inhabitants,  so  far  above  the 
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noblest  spiiit  that  etaoils  iu  tbo  luilost  purity  of  heaven — ' 
thai  Buch  a  One  ishould  deal  with  liis  erring  children  wiiti  a 
gentleneaa  and  patience  such  as  characterizes  the  adminietra- 
tion  q(  God  toward  mao,  is  woudert'ul  and  sublime ! 

Consider,  not  alone  the  greatness  of  God's  absolute  being, 
and  his  gentleness  as  a  being  of  infinite  strength,  bnt  also  lu4  | 
moral  purity  and  Ills  love  of  purity,  lus  goodness  and  his  lov^.  I 
of  goodness,  and  Lis  abhorrence  of  evil.     But  how  shall  t 
mcasnre  these  things  ? 

God  has  left  the  impress  of  his  genius  upon  the  natort^  I 
world  in  such  a  way  that  if  we  know  how  to  read  it  arigb^  I 
this  globe  contains  indications  of  the  truths  that  Scriptiu^  I 
itself  develops.  These  truths,  however,  are  not  to  be  fii^  i 
teamed  from  nature ;  they  are  to  be  recognized  in  n&tiun  I 
after  Scripture  has  unfolded  them  to  us. 

Now  all  over  the  world  the  repugnance  of  nature  to  the 
violation  of  her  appointed  laws  is  patent  and  familiar.    I  do 
not  like  to  think  that  the  arrangements  of  nature  are  tho  re- 
sult of  a  cold  calculation  on  the  pait  of  God,  or  of  a  delib- 
erate conclusion  on  his  part  that  ihey  are  needful.     I  tliinl^  ] 
rather,  that  certain  things  iu  nature  exprcEs  the  very  ela*  1 
ments  of  God's  mind,  as  it  were,  without  design.     Nature  ill 
eatni-ated,  so  to  speak,  with  God,    She  bears  in  her  structnrii  J 
the  feelings  and  disposition  of  the  divine  Creator,  as  a  picttuAj 
bears  in  its  parts  the  feelings  and  disposition  of  the  mj 
painted  it,  or  as  Christ's  face  expressed  his  fcelnigs  of  lov^.l 
pity,  and  authority.     Nature  is  full  of  indications  of  dlvinpS 
attributes.     Natural  law,  through  all  time,  and  round  tbe 
world,  conveys  hints  and  genus  of  heaven, of  hell,  of  vicari- 
ous auflbring,  and  of  remedial  mercy.     It  teaches  these  four 
things.     Disobey  and  suffer,  obey  and  eryoy ;  these  are  its 
tirst  and  fundamental  lessons,  which  are  the  rude  seed-fomiB 
of  those  higher  truths:  purity  and  heaven,  impurity  and 
hell.    Tlien  throughout  tho  world  we  see  illustrations  ^tlia 
fact  that  one  man  can  suiter  for  another.     In  the  mothei^  I 
suffering,  and  in  the  father's  watch  and  care,  thp  child  growl  J 
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out  of  impurity  and  rudenees  iiito  purity  and  gcntleneea 
Vicai-ious  Buiitriug  is  a  law  of  the  houeehold  oud  of  society, 
It  is  one  of  the  ctcmal  truths  of  God's  nature.  Remedial 
uici'cy  is  also  a  truth  which  natorc  bints.  In  the  natural 
world,  jFiihin  certain  bounds,  a  man's  wrong-doing  may  he 
repaired,  if  he  turn  from  his  transgression  and  ropcut.  There 
is  provision  for  every  bone  to  knit  together  again  when 
fractured,  for  every  muscle  to  heal  when  lacerated,  and  for 
every  nerve,  when  ehattered  and  diseased,  to  return  again  to 
health.  Thus  in  nature  wc  see  prefigured  the  great  scheme  of 
redemption.  Purity  gives  heaven ;  impurity  etei-nal  wail  and 
woe.  But  there  is  vicarious  sud'ering  to  bring  men  Irom  the 
one  to  the  other.  If  through  Christ  there  bt  repentance  and 
turning  trom  evil,  there  is  also  health  and  restoration.  And 
these  things  are  indicated  in  nature — when  wc  know  how  to 
see  them  there — but  are  authoritatively  taught  only  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  nature  they  are  as  twilight,  while  in  the 
Oospcl  they  glow  with  noonday  brightness. 

Now  this  I  understand  to  be  an  infusion  into  nature  of  a 
testimony  to  God's  moral  sensibility.  He  is  not  a  Iteing  to 
whom  all  things  are  alike,  lie  is  not  a  being  to  whom  all 
conduct  is  but  the  manifestation  of  so  many  instincts,  or  but 
the  inevitable  working  out  of  laws  that  necessitate  human 
action.  God  has  given,  through  the  natural  world,  indica- 
tions that  he  regai-ds  some  things  as  right  and  beautiful,  and 
some  things  as  wrong  and  hatefid ;  some  tilings  as  worthy 
10  be  crowned,  and  some  things  as  deserving  to  be  puiiislied. 

Now  what  is  the  niterpretation  of  these  indications  of 
God's  disposition  in  nature  ?  If  you  would  understand  them, 
you  must  go  to  the  Scriptures.  Listen,  then,  to  the  woi-da  of 
God  through  his  ser\'ant  Moses,  as  recorded  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  chapter  of  EsoduB,  beginning  with  the  fifth  verse ; 

"And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  eloud.and  stood  with  him 
there,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  jVnd  the  Lord 
passed  by  before  him  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  loug-suficring,  aud  abundant  ui  good- 
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nesa  and  trntli,  keeping  mercy  for  tliousands,  forgiving  in- 
iquity, and  tranagreflsion,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  do  means 
clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third  s 
to  the  fourth  generation." 

Again,  listen  to  the  words  of  God  which  ho  spake,  xmdt 
circumstances  scarcely  less  momentous,  by  the  mouth  of  tbsfl 
same  servant,  as  recorded  in  the  thirty- second  chapter  of  V 
Deuteronomy, beginning  with  the  thirty-ninth  verse; 

"See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is  no  god  n 
me :  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive ;  I  wound,  and  I  heal ;  neither  i| 
there  any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  liand.  For  I  lift  np  n 
hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live  forever.  If  I  whet  my  glitter- 
ing Bword,  and  my  hand  take  hold  on  judgment,  I  will  render 
vengeance  to  mine  enemies,  and  will  reward  thera  that  hate 
me.  I  will  make  mine  aiTows  drunk  with  hlood,  and  i 
sword  shall  devour  flesh;  and  that  with  the  blood  oft 
slain  and  of  the  captives  from  the  beginning  of  r 
upon  the  enemy.  Rejoice,  O  ye  nations,  with  his  people ; 
for  he  will  avenge  the  hlood  of  his  servants,  and  will  render 
vengeance  to  his  adversaries,  and  will  be  nierciiul  unto  his 
land  and  to  his  people." 

Do  these  words  interpret  a  God  of  moral  indii 
Do  they  not,  rather,  reveal  a  God 'sensitive  to  every  polsfttia 
of  right  or  wrong — a  God  affected  with  admiration  and  glad- 
ness by  every  thing  that  looks  toward  virtne,  and  truth,  and 
holiness ;  and  aroused  to  a.  moral  repugnance  and  judicial  ab- 
horrence by  every  thing  that  looks  toward  corruption,  and 
selfishness,  and  wickedness  ?  God  stands  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong,  not  looking  pleasantly  on  the  one,  and  equally 
pleasantly  on  the  other — not  looking,  aa  the  sun  looks,  with  a 
benignant  face  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  not  n 
looks — with  only  a  less  benignant  face  upon  the  evil !  Ho 
stands  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  infinite  love,  and  all  thej 
majesty  of  his  unlimited  poyer,  approving  good,  and  legist 
lating  for  it;  disapproving  evil  and  abhorring  it,  legislatii 
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and  bringing  it  into  infamy  and  under  eternal  pen- 
alty. If  there  be  one  tralh  that  speaks  throughout  the  Bible 
like  the  voice  of  God,  and  resounds  through  all  nature  with 
all  the  grandeur  of  divine  intonation,  it  is  the  truth  that  God 
does  not  look  with  an  equal  eye  upon  the  e\-il  and  the  good; 
that  he  is  a  discriminator  of  character,  a  lover  of  that  which 
ia  right,  and  a  hater  of  that  which  is  wrong. 

God's  sensibility  is  exceedingly  acute.  We  are  accnstom- 
ed  to  connect  fineness  and  acutcoees  of  feeling  with  delicacy 
and  subtleness  of  organization ;  and  ve  are  apt  to  think  that 
as  God  is  a  being  bo  vast  that  his  latitude  is  infinity  and  his 
longitude  is  eternity,  he  must  be  comparatively  uisensitivc — 
less  sensitive  than  men  are.  But  he  is  more  sensitive  tlian 
men  can  possibly  be.  Sensitiveness  is  a  peculiarity  of  his 
nature.  Because  he  is  vaster  than  men  thcro  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  more  sensitive  than  they.  Divinity 
I  does  not  consist  in  bntk,  bat  in  quality.  He  is  exquisitely 
Eensitive  to  the  finest  shades  of  character.  He  has  an  infinite 
relish  for,  and  sensibility  to  that  which  is  good  in  the  soul, 
and  he  has  a  corresponding  hatred  for,  and  abhorrence  to- 
ward that' which  is  evil  in  the  soul. 

That  a  being  such  as  this,  who  is  independent  of  all  other 
beings;  who  has  made  them  all;  who,  by  the  more  act  of  his 
will,  can  obliterate  them;  who  can  rub  them  out  easier  than 
I  can  rub  out  the  colors  from  the  butterfly's  wing ;  who  is 
full  of  infinite  ci-eative  resources,  with  the  power  alike  to 
crush  this  earth  to  atoms  and  make  it  over  again  easier  than 
the  potter  can  mould  again  an  unbumt  earthen  vessel  after  he 
has  dashed  it  in  pieces — that  snch  a  being,  who  is  in  nowise 
obliged  to  study  economies ;  who  is  nnhouiided  in  thought, 
□nbounded  ui  skill,  unbounded  in  wisdom,  and  unbounded  in 
power ;  who  has  all  eternity  in  which  to  mark  out  his  pic- 
tures and  build  his  architectures,  and  who,  with  all  his  vast- 
ness,  is  extremely  sensitive  to  moral  qualities,  so  that  he  cher- 
ishes the  most  ardent  love  for  that  which  is  good,  and  the  in- 
tensaat  hatred  for  that  which  is  evil — that  such  a  being  should 
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cfliry  himself  with  care,  with  quiet,  with  softnoaa,  with  deli- 
cacy, with  gentleness  toward  men,  and  toward  those,  too, 
who  have,  by  their  conduct,  forfeited  all  claim  to  mercy  and 
gentleness  —  this  is  wonderful!  That  the  eternal  Father, 
who  forbids  us  to  look  upon  the  Bun  and  say  "  thou  art  my 
god,"  or  to  look  upon  the  moon  and  stars  and  say  "  ye  arc 
my  gods,"  and  who  disdains  with  infinite  scorn  to  be  repre- 
sented hy  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  or  by  the  pencil  of  the 
painter — that  lie  sliould  carry  himself  with  exceeding  tender- 
ness and  patience  toward  us  erring  creatures,  and  say, "A 
bruised  reed  I  will  not  break,  and  amokbg  flax  I  will  not 
quench,  till  I  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory" — this  is  a 
miracle  surpassing  all  wonders. 

"A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break."  Is  there  any  thing 
that  grows  so  high,  carrying  up  so  little  strength  of  stem,  ss 
the  reed  that  rises  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  the  air,  and  has 
a  stalk  not  larger  than  my  finger?  Now  a  beast,  breaking 
through  the  thicket,  eager,  with  his  unquenclied  thirst,  for 
the  cooling  draught,  strikes  against  the  slender  reed,  shat- 
tering .it,  so  that  it  has  but  just  strength  to  sustain  its  oVn 
weight.  So  weak  is  it  that  if  there  be  so  much  wind  as  to 
lifl  one  of  its  leaves,  or  to  bend  it  in  the  least  degree  in  either 
direction,  it  must  surely  break.  But  God  says,  "My  genUc- 
ness  is  such  that  when  I  go  down  among  men  whose  condi- 
tion is  like  that  of  a  bruised  reed, I  will  do  nothing  to  com- 
plete their  overthrow,  but  will  deal  with  them  in  such  a 
way  that  they  shall  gather  strength,  till  I  have  sent  forth 
judgment  unto  victory." 

"And  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench."  If  the  flame  is 
just  dying  out  in  a  lamp,  it  is  not  in  danger  of  being  Bod- 
denly  extinguished,  for  the  old  warmth  in  the  wick  serves  for 
a  time  to  nourish  and  mistain  it.  Hut  immediately  after  the 
wick  is  lighted,  and  before  any  warmth  is  communicated  to 
it,  the  least  movement  is  suflicient  to  extinguish  it.  God 
says, "  Wherever  there  is  a  spark  of  grace  lighted  in  the 
soul,  if  it  flickers  so  that  the  breath  of  the  person  who  carries 
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it,  or  the  least  motion  of  his  hand,  is  hi  danger  of  putting  it 
j)ut,  I  will  deal  so  gently  with  him  as  not  to  quench  that 
spark.  I  will  treat  it  with  such  infinite  tenderness  that  it 
shall  grow  into  a  flame  which  will  hum  on  forever."  And 
those  arc  the  symbols  by  which  God  measures  his  wonderful 
gentleness. 

Now  with  a  conception  before  your  mind  of  what  God  Is 
in  his  moral  aptitudes  and  discriminations,  as  well  as  what 
he  is  in  his  infinity,  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  omnipres- 
ence, consider  what  tax  he  has  liad  on  his  patience  and  his 
forbearance,  and  what  his  gentleness  must  be  in  the  light  of 
human  provocations. 

The  life  of  every  individual  is  a  long  period  of  moral  de- 
linquency. No  one  who  has  not  had  the  experience  of  a  par- 
ent can  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  patience  and 
gentleness  exercised  even  by  a  mother  in  rearing  her  child, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  door  of  the  world,  when,  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  goes  forth  from  her  caiv.  It  is  only 
after-expericnco  that  can  give  the  child  a  true  idea  of  how 
much  the  mother  bore  with  him,  and  how  much  kindness,  and 
love,  aud  forbearance,  and  generosity,  and  delicacy,  and  gen- 
tleness she  showed  toward  him  during  his  passage  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood.  True  mothers  are  God's  miniatures  in 
this  world ;  and  we  see  portrayed  in  them,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  very  traits  and  delineations  of  that  character  which 
makes  God  the  eternal  Father  of  sinful  men. 

How  great  will  be  the  disclosure  which  shall  be  made 
when,  in  the  great  day,  Christ  shall  luiroll  from  the  archives 
of  eternity  the  history  of  each  individual  soul,  and  make 
known  what  not  even  the  watching  mother  saw,  nor  the 
wide  -  thinking  father,  and  what  not  even  the  subject  him- 
self dreamed  of!  How  great  will  be  the  disclosure  which 
shall  be  made  when  Christ  shall  expose  to  view  all  the  secret 
ihrobbings  of  every  soul ;  all  the  jutting  motives  of  his 
heart;  all  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  his  mind  that  never 
took  form  in  action ;  all  the  acts  that  he  has  performed  and 
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foi^tten ;  and  all  the  impulses  of  his  interior  life,  upon  whtcb  i 
God  has  Lung  with  close  inspection,  and  which  he  has  fell^  m 
with  all  the  sensibility  of  a  heavenly  Fatlier'a  heart ! 

TJjc  history  of  any  individual  soul  will  appear  far  different  J 
when  it  is  unrolled  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance  front  J 
what  it  does  when  imrolled  in  the  light  of  earthly  considcran  I 
tiona.  If  we  coald  Bee  a  man  aa  he  is  when  developed  and  ] 
wrought  upon  by  the  whole  mingled  influence  of  human  life, 
what  a  view  should  we  behold  I  If  we  look  upon  a  human  i 
being  from  below,  and  measure  him  by  our  own  selfislinesfl,  i 
and  the  notions  that  obtain  in  human  society,  we  form  what  | 
we  consider  to  be  a  charitable  judgment  of  him ;  that  is,  wa  | 
do  not  8can  liis  motives  closely  and  judge  him  according  ti 
them,  but  we  call  him  good  without  stopping  to  inquire  wlw 
his  real  character  ie.  God  has  no  such  charity  as  this.  Has 
sees  every  thing,  and  eeea  it  just  as  it  is,  and  measures  it  by  I 
immutable  principles.  Kothing  pertaining  to  human  con- 
duct or  character  can  escape  his  notice.  When  measorod  I 
tj)us,what  must  be  the  character  of  that  man  who  has  passed  | 
through  all  the  sinuous  ways  of  life  ;  who  has  been  wrought  I 
upon  by  all  the  temptations  of  the  world ;  who  has  been  | 
subjected  to  the  multitudinous  inliHonees  of  society;  and  in  \ 
whom  have  been  at  work,  during  the  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  i 
eighty  years  of  his  earthly  existence,  the  various  conflicting^  J 
passions  of  his  nature  ?  When  human  life  is  looked  at  and  m 
judged  through  the  oyes  of  God,  how  wonderful  does  it  bo- 1 
come,  and  how  much  patience  must  be  exercised  by  the  Di- 1 
vine  Being  in  rearing  a  single  one  of  his  creaturesl 

N^ow  conaider,  not  individnal  life,  great  as  that  is,  bat  na-  I 
tional  life.     Consider  that  men  perish  at  the  rate  of  thirty  I 
millions  a  year;  that  in  any  one  day  ten  hundred  millions  I 
of  men  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  that  every  man  has  a<| 
history  complex,  continuous,  and  almost  infinite  in  detail; 
that  these  ten  hundred  millions  of  human  sonla  are  walking 
toward  the  door  of  darkness  from  life  to  death,  or  rather 
from  life  to  life — consider  these  things,  and  then  that,  which 
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IfmsrvelotiB  as  exercised  toward  an  individual  man,  becomes 
transcendent  and  amazing  when  exercised  toward  the  whole 
race  and  extended  through  all  time !  Consider  that  this  has  ~ 
been  taking  place  for  six  thousand  recorded  years,  and  in  re- 
gard to  this  one  globe ;  and  that  the  divine  administration  to- 
ward mankind  has  been  one  not  devoid,  indeed,  of  the  sword 
and  flashing  spear — not  devoid  of  terrific  jnatice ;  but  that 
by  nothing  has  it  been  more  characteriEcd  than  by  God'a 
forbearance,  and  loDg-Bufieriiig,  and  patience,  and  gentle- 
neas,  and  how  wondrous  do  the  qaalities  of  the  divine  mind 

Consider  what  turmoil  of  nations  there  has  been.  Con- 
sider what  have  been  the  many  and  long-continued  opprear 
sions  and  wrongs  that  have  been  practiced  by  mun  upon 
man.  Consider  how  God  hates  tyrants ;  and  yet  how  almost 
every  man  that  ever  lived  lias  been  a  petty  tyrant.  Con- 
sider how  God  hates  nuderminin^w ;  and  yet  how  men,  the 
world  over,  are  striving  to  nndermine  each  other.  Consider 
the  jealousies,  the  hatred,  the  l<3culent  vices,  the  hldeons 
crimes,  the  degrading  selfishness  of  national  life. 

Did  you  ever,  of  a  hot  afternoon,  witness  the  contest  of  in- 
numerable worms  over  a  carrion  carcass?  Did  you  ever  no- 
tice the  gree<liuesB,  and  selfishness,  and  quarrelsomeness  dis- 
played by  the  actors  in  a  scene  like  that  ?  And  yet  such  a 
contest  is  decent  compared  with  the  gigantic  contest  that 
has  been  carried  on  for  thousands  of  years  by  the  vermicular 
human  race,  and  God  has  looked  upon  it,  dwelt  and  pon- 
dered over  it,  and  carried  it  in  bis  heart ;  and  alt  this  time 
he  has  not  ceased  to  ponr  out  upon  the  world,  in  rich  abund- 
ance, the  blessings  of  his  never-failing  lovet 

Think  how  poor  has  been  the  best  part  of  human  li& ; 
how  slow  has  been  the  growth  of  the  moral  element ;  how 
radoly  developed  it  is  even  now;  how,  the  moment  that  any 
great  element  of  power  in  human  society  has  been  well  d&- 
vcloped.it  has  almost  invariably  turned  aronnd  and  served 
the  lower  natui-e  of  man ;  bow  wealth,  when  acquired,  has 
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dominated  for  the  passions ;  how  learning,  when  it 
he,  in  some  measure,  free  from  the  husk  and  shuck  in  vhich 
it,  grew,  hecame  the  ready  servant  of  ambition  and  selfieh- 
tiPBS ;  how,  when  art  began  to  shine,  it  was  employed  for 
t.lic  embellishutent  of  vice,  and  as  iho  instrument  of  untold 
wrongs,  and  how  imperfect  the  world  is,  notwithstanding  all 
its  advancement,  whether  viewed  iu  its  individual  or  national 
character !  Remember  that  God  has,  with  infinite  patience, 
night  and  day,  watched  over  and  nourished  this  groaning 
world  through  all  the  thousands  of  years  that  it  has  been 
travailing  in  pain. 

Consider  the  events  which  have  marked  the  long  line  of 
history;  reflect  upon  the  number, and  succession,  and  cruel- 
ty of  wars.  For  I  believe  that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  one  war  has  not  gone  out  before  some  fiendish  hand 
has  seized  tlio  brand  from  its  smouldering  heap  and  kindled 
a  new  one,  so  that  war  has  touched  and  kindled  war  in  an 
unbroken  succession  through  all  time.  Tlierc  is  nothing 
else  that  begins  to  compare  in  cruelty  with  the  human  race. 
Sharks  are  merciful,  and  lions  and  serpents  are  angelic  com- 
pared with  men.  Man  is  the  chief  monster  that  the  earth 
ever  bred. 

Consider  what  despotisms  have  inflicted  their  domina- 
tions, their  outward  violence  and  injury,  their  inward  cmel* 
ty,  and  their  corrupting  inflnences  upon  the  world.  Con- 
sider what  slavery  has  done,  what  barbaric  savagery  it  has 
brought  upon  a  largo  portion  of  the  human  race, 

Theso  things  are  done  before  God,  who  looks  upon  every 
part  of  the  human  family  as  his  own.  IIow  should  you  teel 
if  you  wore  to  enter  the  room  where  your  child  is  sleeping, 
and  find  upon  it  a  stealthy  cat,  stationed  at  the  portal  of  life, 
and  stopping  its  very  breath  ?  How  should  you  feel  wera 
you  to  find  upon  your  cliiicl  ;i  vampire  that  bad  fastened 
into  its  flesh  his  blood-sucking  bill,  and  was  fast  consuming 
its  vitality?  How  do  you  feel  when  one  of  your  children 
tramples  upon  another  ?  or  when  your  neighbor's  children 
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crush  yoiira  ?  or  when  ruffian  violeDCC  strikes  agalnet  those 
whose  hearts  forever  carry  the  core  of  yonr  heart? 

Judge  from  your  own  feelings  how  God,  with  his  iofinito 
ecnsibUity,  must  feel  when  ho  sees  men  rising  up  against 
their  fellow-men ;  performing  gross  deeds  of  cruelty  on  ev- 
ery hand ;  waging  wars  that  cause  blood  to  flow  like  rivers 
throughout  the  globe :  when,  in  short,  he  sees  them  devastat- 
ing society  by  every  infernal  mischief  that  their  ingenuity 
can  invent. 

The  Bible  says  that  God  is  past  finding  out  But  it  does 
not  merely  mean  that  his  physical  power  is  past  finding  out. 
It  is  \m  disposition — his  moral  nature,  that  are  peculiarly 
beyond  research  and  measurement.  The  unsearcbableness 
of  the  love  of  God  in  ChriBt  Jesus;  the  greatness,  the  grand- 
eur, and  the  glory  of  the  heart  that,  hating  iniquity  with  an 
intense  hatred,  can  love  the  doer  of  it,  and  that,  abhorring 
sin  with  an  infinite  abhorrence,  can  give  itself  to  save  the 
(dnner — these  are  the  things  that  are  pagt  finding  out.  The 
marvel  of  meekness,  and  STveetness,  and  lo\e  in  tha  archr 
thunderer  of  eternity — this  it  is  that  ia  past  finding  out  I 

If  God  cared  for  the  misconduct  of  men  no  more  than  we 
do  for  the  fiery  strifes  of  an  ant-hUI,  there  would  be  no  founda- 
tion for  Hucli  a  conception  of  divine  gentleness  and  divine 
goodness.  There  are  some  who  seem  to  think  that  God, 
when  ho  created  men  and  placed  them  in  the  world,  set  on 
foot  an  experiment ;  that  he  does  not  care  what  they  do,  but 
that  he  is  satisfied  to  lei  them  act  as  they  choose,  and  see 
what  they  will  come  to.  Let  them  have  such  an  idea  of 
God !  I  will  have  none  of  it  1  If  God  in  moral  elements 
were  a  sun  shining  on  the  good  and  on  the  evil  just  iihke,  as 
he  does  in  bis  physical  administration,  wo  could  not  have  the 
view  of  bim  which  I  have  been  presenting ;  but  he  is  the 
righteous  judge  of  all  the  earth.  He  is  tbo  etema)  author 
and  lover  of  equity.  Listen  to  what  ho  himself  says  in  the 
fiftieth  Psalm : 

"Unto  the  wicked  God  Baith,What  Imst  thou  to  do  to  de- 
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dare  my  statutes, or  thai  thou  shouldst  take  my  covenant  utl 
thy  mouth  ?  seebg  thou  Latest  instnictiou,  and  castest  my  J 
words  behind  thee.     ^Vhen  thou  eawest  a  thief,  theu  thou  1 
coDBentc'dst  with  him,  and  hast  been  partalcer  ivith  adulter- 
ers.   Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil,  and  thy  tongue  framctb 
deceit.     Tliou  sittest  and  speakest  against  thy  brother ;  ihoa 
slandcrest  thine  own  mothcr^s- son.    These  things  bast  thou  i 
done,  and  I  kept  sileuce ;  thou  thoughteat  that  I  was  aUog^hat^ 
such  an.  one  as  thyself;  but  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  them  I 
in  order  before  thine  eyes.     Now  consider  this,  ye  that  foi^J 
get  God,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and  there  be  none  to  der  1 
liver." 

Is  this  the  language  of  one  that  does  not  care  what  men 
do?    If  God  regarded  human  conduct  as  a  mere  matter  of 
present  good  or  evil,  and  was  content  to  let  tbitigs  work  out 
their  own  way,  fixing  his  eye  mainly  on  the  great  future,  the  \ 
attributes  of  genticnesa  and  goodness,  as  belonging  to  iiiftj 
nature,  would  not  s^ine  forth  with  that  unspeakable  grandeur  fl 
which  they  now  have ;  but  he  "  ao  loved  the  world  that  hai| 
gaie  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  L 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Evil  is  eternal  in  the  sight  of  God,  unleas  it  be  checked  &aft;l 
cured.  Sin,  like  a  poisonous  weed,  rc-i^ows  itself,  and  bccom 
eternal  by  reproduction.  Now  God  kxika  upon  the  humaai 
race  in  the  light  of  these  truths.  An-l  tell  me  what  other  a^B 
tribute  of  God,  what  other  inflection  of  his  character,  ia  fia| 
sublime  as  this — his  gentleness?  How  wonderful  bos  I 
its  duration;  how  deep  its  nature;  bow  exquisite  its  tauch>l 
es ;  how  rich  its  fruit !  Wliat  assurance  does  it  bring  to  our  ■ 
hope!  How  boundless  is  the  scope  it  opens  to  our  eyejj 
How  wonderful  is  the  combination  of  trails  in  his  disposbf 
tion  !  It  was  because  the  lion  and  the  lamb  first  lay  dow 
together  in  the  heart  of  God  that  the  prophet  declared  thatj 
they  shall  yet  do  it  on  earth. 

Now,  while  these  statementa  are  fresh  hi  your  mind,  andl 
your  imagmation  glows,  and  your  afiectious  are  warm,  I  dfr  I 
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Bire  to  present  to  you  a  clear  conception  of{God  as  your^jfl*-  . 
aonal  God.  They  who  are  accustomed  to  preseut  God  al-j 
most  entirely  through  the  ideas  of  law  as  an  official,  guborn.i- ' 
torial  personage,  have  produced  upon  the  miuds  of  multi- 
tudes the  disastrous  effect  of  substituting  a  mere  abstraction 
for  a  living,  glowing  personality^  Much  as  I  may  esteem 
theologians,  and  much  as  I  believe  in  and  admii-G  a  great  deal 
that  they  say  or  write,  yet  against  such  a  mode  of  presenting 
God  my  bouI  kindles  in  ihe  proportion  in  which  I  myself  do 
love  tlie  Savior,  and  in  the  measure  of  the  desiro  that  I  have 
to  lead  men  to  him.  If  sometimes  I  have  seemed  to  tread 
down,  rudely,  opinions  that  have  hithurto  been  reverently 
held,  it  b.-iij  n»t  bcin  so  much  from  disrespect,  as  from  ai. 
eagerness  to  brush  away  and  to  destroy  every  thing  that  lil\s 
itself  up  between  the  soul  of  man  and  a  living  Savior, 

From  all  the  human  passions  there  have  risen  up  vapors 
densely  concealing  the  face  of  God  as  clouds  hide  the  sun. 
All  the  active  world,  too,  by  its  unhallowed  fonns  of  pleas- 
ure, by  its  ambitious,  by  iis  mighty  whirl  of  business,  by  its 
sweltermg  strifes,  has  jomed  lo  exclude  from  men  any  heart- 
saving  conception  of  God;  and  it  has  always  seemed  lo  me 
too  much^  that  religious  men  should  inadvertently  increase 
this  very  mischief,  and  so  present  God  as  to  make  a  concep- 
tion of  him  by  ordinary  men  impossible,  or  possible  only  in  a 
way  that  shall  take  all  influence  from  the  thought  of  him. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  researcher  of  art  hi  Italy,  who. 
reading  in  some  book  that  there  was  a  portrait  of  Dante 
painted  by  Giotto,  was  led  to  suspect, that  he  had  found  where 
it  had  been  placed.  T^jere  was  an  apartment  used  as  an  out- 
house for  the  storage  of  wood,  hay,  and  the  like.  Ue  sought 
and  obtained  permission  to  examine  it.  Clearing  out  the  rub- 
bish, and  experimenting  upon  the  whitewafilied  wall,  he  soon 
detected  the  signs  of  the  long-hidden  portrait.  Little  by  lit- 
tle, with  lovinjc  skill,  he  opened  up  the  sad,  thoughtful,  stern 
face  of  the  old  Tuscan  poet. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  thug  the  very  eauctuarj' 
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of  God  has  been  filled  with  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  and  tbt 
divine  lineaments  of  Christ  have  been  swept  over  and  c 
(id  by  human  plastering,  and  I  am  seized  with  aa  invincible 
desire  to  draw  forth  from  its  hiding-place,  and  reveal  to  meml 
the  glory  of  God  as  it  shines  in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesna  I     It  T 
matters  little  to  me  what  school  of  theology  rises  or  whftt'" 
lulls,  so  only  that  Christ  may  rise  and  appear  in  all  his  Fa- 
ther's glory,  full-orbed,  upon  the  darkness  of  this  world  1    It 
matters  little  to  me  what  Church  comes  forth  strong  or  what 
becomes  weak,  so  only  that  the  poor,  the  sinful,  the  neglected, 
the  lost  among  men,  may  have  presented  to  them,  in  tbe  1 
Church,  a  Savior  accessible  and  available  in  every  hour  of  I 
temptation,  of  remorse,  or  of  want ! 

It  is  this  Christ  that  I  would  make  personal  to  you  to-day.  I 
lie  is  not  a  being  that  dwells  in  the  inner  recesses  of  thtt  J 
eternal  world,  inaccessible,  incomprehensible.     He  is  not  ti 
stem  king,  unbending,  upon  a  throne  of  justice,  lifted  upl 
above  the  reach  of  sigbs  and  soul-wants.    He  is  not  as  one 
fortified  behind  the  bulwarks  of  law,  so  that  we  must  eannon* 
adc,  and  breach  the  walls  with  prayers,  and  then  rush  in  to 
take  him  captive.    Men  never  find  Christ,  but  are  always 
found  of  him,     lie  goes  forth  to  seek  and  to  save  the  loaL   i 
It  is  not  the  outreaching  of  our  thought,  it  is  not  the  abstraoil 
tlon  of  our  heart,  it  is  not  the  strong  drawing  of  our  Bympfc4 
thy  and  yearning  that  brings  him  to  us.     It  is  the  aboundin^l 
love  of  his  heart  that  draws  us  up  toward  him.     Ilia  love'J 
precedes  ours.     "We  love  him  because  he  first  lov«d  ua.*** 
We  kindle  our  hearts  at  his.     As  the  sim  is  up  before  thvl 
sluggard,  so  the  twilight  and  dawn  of  his  love  is  upon  thft  1 
hilla  when  we  wake  ;  and  when  wo  sleep,  even,  his  thoughU'  I 
bnm  above  ns  as  the  stars  bum  through  the  nighL 

It  is  this  willing,  winning,  pleading  Christ,  who  wields  all  ] 
the  grandeoi-  of  justice  and  nil  the  authority  of  umversal  { 
empire  with  such  sweet  gentleness  that  in  all  the  earth  J 
there  is  none  like  unto  him,  that  I  set  before  you  as  your  I 
jici-soual  fiieud.     Ho  knows  cauh  of  you  better  than  your  1 
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mother  knew  you.  He  has  called  you  by  name.  In  your 
hooaeholds  you  ai'o  not  so  familiar  to  your  most  eheriehcd 
friend  as  yoii  aie  to  the  heart  of  ChriHt,  Not  bo  indelibly 
is  your  name  recorded  in  your  Jatber's  memory,  or  in  the  bap- 
tbmal  register  of  the  Bauctuary,  or  in  the  family  Bible,  where 
the  tabular  leaf  for  births  holds  your  inlaiit  name,  as  upon  the 
evei^remembering  heart  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

He  does  not  set  his  holiness  and  his  hatred  of  sin  like 
monntains  over  whi<!h  you  may  not  climb.  lie  does  not 
hedge  himeelf  about  by  the  dignities  and  enperiorities  of  di- 
vinity. All  the  way.from  liis  throne  to  your  heart  is  sloped ; 
and  hope,  and  love,  and  patience,  and  meekness,  and  long-enf- 
fering,  and  kindness,  and  wonderful  mercies,  and  gentleness, 
as  BO  many  banded  helping  angels,  wait  to  take  you  by  the 
hand  and  lead  you  uj)  to  God.  And  I  beseech  you  by  his 
gentleness,  too,  that  you  fear  him  no  longer;  that  yon  be  no 
longer  indifferont  to  him ;  that  you  wound  him  by  your  unbe- 
lief no  more,  but  that,  now  and  henceforth,  you  follow  him — 
"for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  rausl  be  saved." 

But  can  any  be  saved  except  those  who  voluntarily  and  / 
intelligently  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Most  (w-| 
BWtdly  they  can.  One  half  the  human  raoe  die  in  infancy, 
before  the  child  knows  its  right  hand  from  its  left,  and  is  tlic' 
blessed  truth  of  their  salvation  to  be  annihilated?  or,  fallhig 
like  sparks  through  the  lurid  air  of  hell,  shall  we  believe  that 
they  bum  forever?  Does  not  universal  Christendom  believe 
that  they  go  straight,  in  the  bosom  of  angels,  to  their  Father's 
kingdom?  So  do  I  believe.  So'would  I  believe  if  there  v 
not  another  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  thonght  sol 

Yet  they  are  too  young  to  understand  the  name  of  Christ, 
or  to  beljevo  in  him.  Their  ear  has  never  been  formed  to 
hear  the  very  sound  of  hiiS  name.  Yet,  blessed  bo  God,  the 
salvation  of  Christ  Jesus,  that  they  could  not  understand  on 
earth,  shall  greet  them  and  glorify  them  in  heaven !  It  is 
settled,  then,  that  Christ  saves  men  who  have  never  heard  of 
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bim,  and  who  can  not  licar.  But  \\n»  tlik  salvation  &  wider 
scope  than  infant  children  ?  Are  there  any  others  who  wUl 
esperienco  the  grace  of  him  whom  they  never  knew  ?  Let 
those  answer  that  Beem  to  know  bo  much,  who  have  searched 
out  God's  whole  govenimeni,  and  know  all  about  it,  I  say 
again  I  do  not  know.  I  yearn,  and  Jiope,  and  Jong ;  but  1  do 
not  know.  As,  in  the  case  of  ijifants,  the  benefit  of  Christ's 
atonement  is  applied  to  their  unknowing  Bouk,  so  I  hopo  that 
there  are  earnest  and  conscientious  men,  to  whom  no  gospel 
ever  came,  who  will  yet  be  made  subjects  of  redemptive  love. 
Afay  we  not  hope  tliat  that  which  cama  to  ns  through  Jesufl  { 
Christ,  clear  and  disclosed  as  the  noonday  sun,  may  have  fall*  I 
en  with  reflex  beams  upon  others  before  his  day  and  since  f  , 
And  as  wo  are  led  by  the  Morning  Star  or  the  Sun  of  ItJght* 
eousness,  may  they  not,  at  least,  have  had  some  twilight  lead' 
ing? 

Bnt  for  y<nt,  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached ;  for  you,  n 
whose  cradle  rested  the  dew  of  grace,  and  whose  earllt 
years  were  made  acquainted  with  the  sacred  name  of  Jes 
— the  children  of  pious  parents,  reared  within  sound  of  ti 
sanctuary,  never  beyond  the  sound  of  a  Sabbath  bell ;  sni^l 
raundcd  and  hedged  in  by  ten  thousand  influences  of  religion^  1 
persuading  the   understanding,  importunate  upon  the  < 
science — for  such  as  t/ou,  if  Christ  be  rejected,  there  is 
salvation!     For  those  who  never  heard  him;  to  whom  i 
sweet  sound  of  the  Gospel  over  came ;  wliose  week  was  a 
long  rolling  surge,  unbroken  by  the  tranquil  shore  of  a 
Sabbath,  and  Avho,  in  this  darkness  and  neglect,  yet  alwajil 
groped  upward,  endeavoring  to  hve  a  life  better  than  thd 
limes,  yearning  and  longing  to  know  a  better  way — may  ^ 
not  hope,  in  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  divine  wisdom,  that 
there  w.is  some  mode  of  applying  to  such  the  benefit  of  the 
death  of  Christ  ?  that  the  vision  rose,  at  last,  upon  their  eye, 
cleansed  from  the  films  of  flesh?  and  that  among  the  myriad 
voices  of  heaven  there  are  some  from  the  healben  world,  who, 
though  on  earth  they  could  give  no  namo  to  that  after  which 
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their  souls  yearned  aud  eearcJied,  no  sooner  bcbold  the  divine 
glory  of  the  Savior  than  they  cried  out,  "This  is  he  for  whom 
Tpe  have  waited?"  Yes,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  by  the 
power  of  Christ  that  every  man  is  saved  who  shall  touch  the 
shore  of  heaven ;  but  I  am  not  authorized  to  say  that  God  can 
not,  in  the  sovereignty  of  his  love,  conduct  men  who  are  in 
darkness  to  that  salvation  which  we  reject,  and  give  them  a, 
reflected  light,  at  least,  of  that  glory  which  shines  fall  on  us. 

But  for  all  those  who  have  been  clearly  tauglit,  who  have 
been  moved  by  their  wicked  passions  deliberately  to  set  aside 
him  of  whom  the  prophets  spake,  whom  the  apostles  more 
clearly  taught,  whom  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  divine  poiwer, 
now  makes  known  to  the  world  through  the  Gospel — for 
them,  if  they  reject  their  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  there 
I  rcmaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin.  If  they  deliberately  neg- 
lect, set  aside,  or  reject  their  Savior,  he  will  as  deliberately, 
in  the  end,  reject  thera. 

Sometimes,  in  dai'k  caves,  men  have  gone  to  the  edge  of 
unspeaking  precipices,  and,  wondering  what  was  the  depth, 
have  cast  down  fragments  of  rock,  and  listened  for  the  report 
of  their  fell,  that  they  might  judge  how  deep  that  blackness 
was;  and  listening  —  Btill  listening — no  sound  returns;  no 
sullen  plash,  no  clinking  stroke  as  of  rock  against  rock — noth-, 
ing  but  silence,  utter  silence !  And  bo  I  stand  upon  the 
precipice  of  life,  I  sound  the  depths  of  the  other  world  with 
curious  inquiries.  But  from  it  comes  no  echo  and  no  answer 
to  my  questions.  No  analogies  can  grapple  and  bring  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  darkness  of  the  lost  world  the  proba- 
ble truths.  No  philosophy  has  line  and  plummet  long  enough 
to  sound  the  depths.  There  remains  for  us  only  the  few  au- 
thoritative and  solemn  words  of  God.  These  declare  that 
the  bliss  of  the  righteous  is  everlasting;  and  with  equal  di- 
rectness and  simplicity  they  declare  that  the  doom  of  the 
wicked  is  everlasting. 

And  therefore  it  is  that  I  make  haste,  with  an  inconceivable 
ardor,  to  persuade  you  to  be  reconciled  to  your  God.     I  hold 
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up  before  you  that  God  ^vho  loves  the  sinner  and  abhors  tlie  1 
Bin ;  who  lovea  goodness  with  infinite  fervor,  and  breathes  it 
upon  those  who  put  their  tnist  in  him ;  wlio  makes  alt  tha 
clemeuts  his  ministering  servantB;  who  sends  years,  aod 
weeks,  and  days,  and  hours,  all  radiant  with  benefaction, 
and,  if  we  would  but  hear  their  voice,  all  pleading  the  good- 
ness of  God  as  an  argument  of  repentance  and  of  obedience. 
-Vnd  remember  that  it  is  this  God  who  yet  declares  tliat  he 
will  at  last  by  no  mtana  clear  the  guilty !  Make  your  peace 
with  him  now,  or  abandon  all  hopes  of  peace. 

Be  not  discouraged  because  you  arosinfuL    It  is  the  very  J 
office  of  his  love  to  heal  your  sins.    Not,  then,  only  when  yoa 
have  overcome  them  yourself  is  he  prepared  to  receive  you;   1 
it  is  his  delight  to  give  you  help  while  iu  the  very  bittemesB  i 
of  wrestling  witti  your  sins.     He  is  your  pilot  to  lead  you    ' 
out  of  trouble.     No  pilot  would  he  be  who  only  then  would    , 
take  my  ship  when  I  had  gone  through  the  narrows,  and 
could  see  the  city,  and  was  quite  free  of  alt  danger.     Who   ' 
would  need  a  physician  if  he  might  not  come  to  his  bedside 
until  after  tlie  sickness  was  Ikcaled  ?    What  use  of  school- 
master if  one  may  not  go  to  school  till  his  education  be  com- 
plete ?    "What  hope  of  salvation  if  God  would  give  ue  no 
help  till  the  whole  work  of  subduing  the  natural  heart  were  I 
completed  ?     And  our  Savior  is  one  who  begins  and  com-   | 
pletea  iu  us  the  work  of  grace.     He  is  tlie  author  of  o 
tiiith,  and  the  finisher  of  it.     It  is  his  power  that  works  in  us   j 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.     He  comes  tg  you 
when  you  arc  morally  dead,  and  by  his  touch  brings  yon  to 
life.    "When  you  are  weak,  he  inspires  you  with  strength. 
When  you  are  tempted,  he  opens  the  door  of  escape,     When 
yon  are  vanquished,  he  appears  to  liil  you  up  and  bind  your 
wounds.     Yes,  bending  under  all  our  burdens,  and  loaded 
down  with  our  own  sins,  behold  that  Christ  of  whom  it  is 
said, "  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  w;as  braised 
lor  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him;  and  with  his  stripes  wc  are  healed.     All  we  like  sheep    i 
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gone  astray;  we  Lave  turned  every  one  to  bis  own 
way ;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  ub  all." 

A  great  many  of  you  have  lieard  of  the  "  terrors  of  thi? 
law ;"  you  have  heard  of  the  divine  threatenings,  of  the  pen- 
alties to  be  visited  upon  the  wicked ;  and  as  a  man  in  a  gale 
of  wind  draws  his  garments  tighter  about  him,  so  you  have 
drawn  your  pride  more  closely  about  yon,  and  said,  "  I  Will 
not  be  driven  by  fear ;  I  will  not  be  flailed  into  heaven ;  I 
am  too  much  of  a  mdn  for  that." 

Now  what  are  you  going  to  do?  \Vhen  I  come  to  you 
and  preach  gentleness,  do  you  not  say, "  I  will  not  be  cozened 
cither.  It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  try  to  play  upon  my  feel-  " 
ings  i"  How  can  I  persuade  you,  then?  If  all  the  motives 
that  touch  your  conscience,  your  fear,  your  reason,  and  your 
affections,  will  not  bring  you  to  God,  what  motive  can  I 
present  to  you  that  will  ?  Or  do  you  count  yourself  unwor- 
thy of  eternal  life?  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  that  in 
no  way  shall  God  find  you  out  ?  If  all  tlie  motives  that  have 
been  tlirown  around  about  yon  have  failed  to  bring  you  lo 
Christ,  what  is  there  that  can  bring  you  to  him  ? 

Perhaps  you  have  not  long  to  live.  Tlie  nail  is  forged  aud 
the  screw  is  made  that  shall  hold  down  the  lid  of  your  coflin. 
Tlie  loom  is  built,  and  the  thread  is  spun,  and  the  shroud  is 
woven  that  is  to  wrap  some  of  your  lifeless  forms,  and  you 
almost  feel  the  coolness  of  the  air  of  the  grave.  You  ought, 
without  delay,  to  make  your  peace  with  God,  and  secure  a 
hope  of  immortality.  You  have  no  time  to  loee  1  Death, 
that  is  always  busy,  is  no  less  so  now  than  it  has  been  at  any 
period  in  the  past. 

I  know  what  your  lives  have  been.  I  know  what  worm  it 
is  that  makes  those  leaves  yellow  at  the  sui-face.  I  know  the 
rock  on  which  you  are  stumbling.  I  know  the  rod  that  is 
being  lifted  higher  and  higher  to  break  you  in  pieces. 

Dear  friend,  I  must  be  faithful  to  your  soul.  You  and  I 
will  meet,  lie  fore  long,  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  Ymi 
shall  not  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  I  think  sin  is  damna- 
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ble.    I  stand  hero  to  Bp(?ak  the  Word  of  God  to  yon.    I  stand 
here  to  declare  to  every  one  of  you  that,  whatever  hope  there 
may  have  been  for  men  who  lived  before  the  Gospel  was 
known  upon  earth,  and  whatever  )iope  there  may  be  for 
heathen  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  not  been  earried,  there  ia  i| 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  no  hope  and  reversion  for  you  to  wfaoi 
Christ  has  been  preached,  and  to  whom  all  the  avcnaea 
salvation  have  been  opened,  if,  having  counted  the  blood 
the  atonement  an  unholy  thing,  and  hiving  trampled  it 
der  your  feet,  yo«  die  unbelieving  ! 

I  sarround  you  with  the  generosity  of  God.     I  take 
radiant  robe  of  Christ's  love,  more  glorious  than  the  sun, 
throw  it  about  you.     I  surround  you  with  divine  gcntleui 
and  meekneBH,  and  merey.    Why  should  you  be  naked?  Whl 
should  you  be  defiled  ?   Why  should  you  impotently  strive 
cover  yourself  with  your  own  poor  devices,  when  divine  love' 
would  clothe  you  with  light  and  glorj'  ?    Will  ye  be  eter- 
nally "beggared  in  the  presence  of  an  infinite  supply  ?    Will 
ye  wander  eternally,  homeless  and  lost,  when  your  Fathei 
house  stands  open,  and  all  heaven  cries  to  you  "Come 


PRAYER. 


Wo  draw  near  to  thee,  eternal  Father.     There  is  none 
whom  we  can  go  but  unto  thee  for  such  wants  as  we  hav& 
There  is  none  that  is  wise  enough  for  ub  if  we  seek  each  oth- 
er's counseL     All  men  ulike  are  ignoraut.     We  understand 
but  little  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  less  of  our  owa 
selves.     We  can  not  interpret  the  great  courses  of  tliy  provi- 
dence with  which  thou  art  administering  hiunan  affairs.     Jii\ 
before  us  is  at  best  but  twilight,  and  mostly  darkness;  bst 
thou  seest  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  art  unerringl' 
wise.     We  rejoice  that  thou  doat  think  for  us,  that  all  oi' 
paths  arc  laiduy  thee,  and  that  all  thy  influences  are  with 
and  around  us.     Blessed  are  they  that  put  their  trust  in 
wisdom  of  God  1     We  rejoice  that  we  may  draw  near  to  tl 
forof  sympathy  with  men  there  is  but  little.    We  are  dr»' 
to  our  own  way  and  work.   We  understand  but  little,  and  ool; 
thatpartoflifewhichisoast  npbefoi-eus.    Hidden  though) 
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wreBtlings  of  the  inward  man ;  hopes  and  fears ;  the  bittemesB 
of  grief  and  disappointment — these  we  can  not  perceive,  nor 
bear  for  one  another.  And  we  rejoice  that  thou,  O  God,  art 
a  high  priest  that  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities. We  may  draw  near  to  the  throne  of  grace  to  ob- 
tain mercy  and  help  in  time  of  need,  for  our  inmost  thoughts 
are  open  before  thee,  and  in  thy  gentleness,  and  loving-kind- 
ness, and  grace  thou  art  concerned  with  each  one  of  us.  There 
are  none  so  remote,  there  are  none  so  ignorant,  there  are  none 
so  humble  or  insignificant  as  to  be  beyond  thy  care  and 
thought,  Thon  dost  delight  to  descend  to  the  bumble  and 
the  contrite,  and  to  dwelt  with  such  as  are  of  a  broken  spirit. 
We  rejoice  that  in  our  conflicts  we  are  not  left  to  our  own 
power  and  wilL  Thou  dost  work  inightilv  in  na  and  upou 
UB.  We  can  not  understand  all  the  truth  that  there  is  in  thy 
moral  administration.  We  know  that  we  have  liberty ;  we 
know  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  misuse  of  the  power  of 
choosing ;  and  yet  we  know  and  feel  that  thou  thyself  dost 
love  us  through  all  laws  and  in  the  midst  of  ail  human  liber- 
ties, and  that  thou  dost,  by  the  greatness  and  the  fullness  of 
thine  own  power,  help  our  infirmities  and  feebleness  of 
thought  anil  volition,  and  overrule  even  things  that  we  pur^ 
pose  and  desire.  We  come  to  thee  because  thou  art  the 
source  of  supply  for  our  understandings ;  for  onr  religious 
life ;  for  our  aSections ;  for  our  weakness  ;  for  our  streugtb ; 
for  our  joy ;  for  our  sorrow  ;  for  our  troubles ;  for  our  trets 
and  vexations ;  for  alt  our  moods  and  dispositions.  Thou  art 
a  God  that  hast  help,  patience,  and  forgiveness.  Thou  hast 
sncGor  and  relieC  Where  can  we  find  such  a  Bchool-mastcr 
or  such  a  parent  as  thou  art  ?  We  rejoice  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  thy  goodness  that  have  made  us  what  we  are.  We 
rejoice  that  thy  vengeance  has  been  so  slow,  and  that  thou 
h&st  been  long-sufiering,  and  so  nnwilling  that  any  should 
perish.  It  has  been  our  salvation.  There  are  some  among 
us  that  have  sinned  so  mach,  and  so  clearly  and  unmistak- 
ably, against  our  own  edncation  and  convictions,  and  have 
oovered  our  sins  with  so  many  other  transgressions,  and 
walked  in  so  many  ways  that  were  forbidden  of  thee,  and  sO 
disallowed  our  own  judgment,  that  if  thou  hadst  been  strict 
with  us  we  should  have  been  cut  off  and  swept  away.  Thy 
patience  has  saved  us.  Many  of  us  have  ignorantly  lived  ill 
ways  that  led  down  toward  destruction,  and  thou,  0  God, 
haet  turned  ns  away  from  them,  hiding  them,  or  blocking 
them  np,  that  we  might  go  no  farther.  And  with  tears,  and 
wonder,  we  perceive  that  it  is  thy  wisdom  that  has  been  our 
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salvation,  and  that  wg  should  liavD  ruined  onreelvea  badat 
thou  uot  interfered  in  our  behiilf.  0  God,  on  every  side  that 
we  look  we  see  how  hasty  we  are,  how  we  thrust  forth  our 
inexperience,  how  we  trust  our  own  atrengtii  and  wisdom, 
that  are  but  weakness  and  folly,  and  how  we  carry  with  our- 
selves, day  by  day,  all  the  elenienta  of  Bolf-destraction.  And 
we  recognize  thy  divine  power.  We  look  back  to  behold 
many  instances  of  thy  signal  interposition.  But  we  have  be- 
held only  a  small  portion  of  thee.  It  is  only  now  and  then 
that  one  of  thy  attributes  is  so  obvious  to  us  that  we  can  see 
it.  Every  day  is  laden  with  God's  forgiveness  and  forbeai^ 
ance.  And  how  wonderful  is  thine  admiQistratiou !  Thon 
art  jealous  for  holinesa  ;  thou  dost  abhor  iniquity  ;  thou  dost 
yearn  for  our  love ;  thou  doat  desire  our  obedience ;  and  yet 
thou  art  most  patient  and  most  gentle.  We  desire  to  be  led 
by  thy  goodness  to  repentance.  We  would  fain  have  that 
wicked  heart  taken  away  from  us  by  which  we  have  sinned. 
We  would  repeut  heartily  of  our  transgressions,  and  tnni 
away  from  them,  and  cast  them  far  from  usj  and  turn  oar 
face  toward  the  New  Jerusalem.  We  desire,  0  Lord,  thtf  ,^ 
we  may  have  thy  Spirit  to  help  us,  to  guide  us,  to  cucouragi 
UB,  to  lift  us  up,  and,  when  we  fail,  to  strengthen  us,  till  -v 
appear  in  Zion  and  before  God. 

Accept  our  thanks  that  there  are  from  time  to  time  I 
many  that  are  called  of  God,  and  that  hear  thy  call  and  con 
t«'  tnee.     Accept  our  thanks  that  there  arc  so  many  tha^ 
have  begun  the  Christian  life,  and  that  day  by  day  are  over- 
coming evil  habits,  and  arc  establishing  haoits  that  are  good. 
We  thank  thee  that  thou  art  iospiruig  faith  and  hope  so 
strongly  in  many  and  many  a  bosom,  that  tbou  art  making 
them  very  powerful,  and  that  more  and  more  are  being  ed(F 
cated  for  the  kingdom  of  thy  glory- 
Even  so,  O  Lord  Jesus,  cease  not  thy  work  of  love 
compassion  in  our  midst.     Teach  thy  people  how  to  pra- 
and  how  to  live,  so  that  their  life  shall  be  a  Gospel  preaehea 
perpetually.     And  we  pray  that  out  of  our  families,  out  of 
our  Sabbath-schools,  out  of  our  Bible- classes,  out  of  all  the 
circles  wherein  wo  live  and  labor,  there  may  be  continual- 
ly gathered  those  that  are  being  prepared  for  immortality. 
We  thank  thee  that  this  people  have  been  called  to  labor 
for  thee  not  unsuccessliilly.     Prepare  them  for  greater  la- 
bors.    And  grant  that  we  may  sow  abundantly,  in  order 
that  we  may  reap  abundantly. 

Prepare  us  for  the  services  of  the  evening — for  the  spealc- 1 
ing  or  thy  truth,  and  for  the  hearing  of  it.    Grant  that 
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we  meet  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  we  may  mark  how  we 
are  commg  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  blessed  Sabbath  which 
shall  never  end,  when  the  sanctified  shall  be  gathered  to- 
gether, when  we  shall  find  our  loved  and  lost  ones,  when 
they  shtdl  be  given  to  us  with  immortality  of  love,  and 
when,  above  all,  we  shall  meet  thee,  O  Lord  Gtod  of  our  sal- 
vation I  and  we  will  give  the  praise  to  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit    Amen. 


VI. 


IN  TWO  SERMONS. 


/irst,  C^tist  ^itjiont. 


Preached  in  Plymouth  Churchy  Brookiyn^  Sabbath  mornings  OcUh 

her  ist.  iS6k, 


The  Life  of  Christ: — "Without. 


Wb  have  all  read  of  princes  walking  among  their  Bubjects 
in  disguise ;  and  there  is  »  certain  suggestion  of  contrast  be- 
tween tbe  seeming  and  the  real,  under  such  circiimstauces, 
that  touches  the  imagination  of  all  people.  The  ignorant  and 
nncultured  are  just  as  much  delighted  and  excited  by  ouch  a 
scene  as  the  most  wise  and  cultured. 

A  disguise  docs  not  necessarily  depend  upon  external  rai- 
ment, or  any  material  or  physical  change.  A  man  may  be 
incognito  simply  from  his  superior  quality,  if  he  differs  whol- 
ly in  lua  moral  character  from  those  among  whom  he  walks. 
For,  although  they  that  are  superior  can  understand  the  in- 
ferior, the  inferior  can  not  understand  the  sujierior,  except  so 
far  as  they  have  in  themselves  some  seeds  and  beginnings  of 
that  which  the  superior  nature  possesses.  A  fine  artist, 
among  rude  lumbermen,  may  work  with  them,  eat  with 
them,  sleep  with  them,  and  not  seem  to  any  of  them  to  be 
any  thing  else  than  ju)«t  one  of  them ;  whereas  he  is  utterly 
disguised  to  tliem,  and  has  a  life  within  which  they  suspect 
not;  he  is  as  effectually  disguised  as  a  prince  would  be  who 
should  exchange  his  robes  for  beggar's  garments.  Many  a 
woman  of  fine  organization  and  delicate  nature  has  been  rear- 
ed to  the  coarsest  olBces  of  labor,  and  has  carried  a  hiddoa 
life  which  no  one  besides  her  understood,  and  which  she  her- 
eelf  scarcely  understood ;  and,  though  she  was  sujierior,  her 
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superiority  was  bidden,  and  sfae  walked  unknown  to  those  I 
who  knew  her  best.  Moral  disguise  is  the  most  impeoetra-  J 
ble  of  all  diBgnisea. 

Christ  was  a  king  iu  disguise ;  and  no  being  ever  walked  1 
less  known  than  he.     And  now,  althongli  some  eighteen 
hundred  years  have  been  turned  in  scrutiny  upon  him,  he  is 
still  but  little  known. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  interest  and  of  profit  to  look  at 
Christ  from  the  standpoint  of  the  intelligent  Jew,  and  &om  ^ 
his  own  stand-point,  and  to  ask  the  question.  Why  was  he 
not  known  among  his  own  kindred,  in  his  own  age,  and 
among  his  own  countrymen?     Tliere  are  lessons  to  be  de- 
rived from  such  a.  question.    It  is  also  a  matter  of  profound 
interest  and  of  profit  to  inquire  what,  judged  from  his  owa-i 
stand-point,  was  the  history  of  Christ's  life.    Was  it  a  suo- 1 
c«ss  ?  or  was  it  a  failure  ? 

I  propose  to  do  two  things,  in  two  discourses :  to  look  ftfrl 
Christ's  lilc  from  the  external  pouit  of  view,  and  to  look  atT 
it  from  the  internal  point  of  view. 

Who,  then,  was  Christ,  the  anointed  ?     A  being  that  came  j 
down  from  heaven  uito  this  world  to  shed  the  light  of  moral  \ 
I  truths  upon  it!     Tlio  globe  and  human  society  contain  ia-j 
'  themselves  the  causcB  of  development  in  every  thing  except  A 
higher  moral  tnitha  and  the  facts  of  our  future  life.     This  J 
highest  point  requires  some  added  help  above  that  which  it 
stored  in  the  provisions  of  nature.     And  to  this  Christ's  mjs- 
aion  was  confined — namely,  bringing  that  higher  moral  light 
which  could  not  be  developed  except  by  some  divine  inapt- 
ratiotL    We  shall  find,  therefore,  that  Christ  did  not  toucli  one.  | 
in  ten  thousand  of  the  questions  that  belong  to  ordinary  life,ij 
and  that  are  proper  in  it,  but  that  ho  left  them  to  be  solved,  J 
as  all  other  questions  arc,  by  the  process  of  consectitiveevoli>-'l 
tion.     He  confined  his  teaching  to  the  ono  department  ofJ 
higher  moral  conditions  aud  higher  moral  relations.      Ha* 
came  not  to  disturb,  nor  to  superimpose  any  thing  npon  t 
true  course  of  nature,  or  of  things  physical,  secular,  civil,  an4i 
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social.     lie  brought  to  light  God'g  nature,  man's  immortali- 
ty, and  the  highest  elements  of  moral  character. 

The  facts  of  his  career  are  very  few.  He  was  bom  of  hum- 
ble parentage.  He  became  from  childhood  an  exile,  return- 
ing after  some  years,  inconspicuously  and  unknown,  to  liie 
native  land.  Until  he  was  thirty  years  old  he  lived  in  such 
obscurity  that,  with  tho  exception  of  one  single  fact,  we  are 
without  a  hint  of  knowledge  concerning  him.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  ho  held  a  memorable  dispute  with  the  Jews  in  the 
temple,  causing  them  to  marve)  at  his  superiority.  That  mo- 
mentary glimpse  we  are  permitted  to  catch  between  the  cra- 
dle and  the  cross ;  but,  aside  from  that,  it  may  be  said  that 
literally,  from  his  childhood  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  lived  in  perfect  obscurity. 

When  ho  reached  the  age  appointed  for  the  priesthood — 
the  age  of  thirty — he  entei'ed  upon  a  career  of  public  teach- 
ing. He  did  not  put  himself  under  the  care  of  official  toaeh- 
crg.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  appointed  to  teach  by 
any  regular  authority.  By  the  right  of  the  individual  he  be- 
gan to  be  a  public  teacher;  not  officially  or  ecclesiastically, 
but  morally  and  substantially,  he  was  a  teacher  among  the 
■  Jews  during  the  three  years  that  he  pursued  that  work  which 
we  have  in  part  recorded  in  the  Now  Testament.  Then  he 
was  cut  off  as  a  malefactor,  suffering  the  indignity  of  the 
moat  ignominious  execution.  But  tlio  things  which  he  taught 
in  this  brief  period,  caught  up  and  only  in  part  reported  as 
they  were,  have  since  that  time  been  the  radical,  revolution-  i 
ary  forces  of  the  world.  A  man  came  into  the  world  ob- 
scurely and  ignobly ;  he  was  unknown  for  thirty  years ;  then 
for  three  years  he  taught ;  and  his  teachings,  not  reduced  by 
himself  to  writing,  and  only  in  part  by  his  disciples,  have 
from  that  time  to  this  been  the  marrow  of  thought,  and  the 
source  and  fountain  of  moral  influence  on  the  globe,  and  have  ' 
revolutionized  it. 

Contrast  this  fact,  for  one  single  moment,  with  the  influ- 
etice  of  other  men  upon  the  world — for  there  have  been  other  • 
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tcacliora  whose  inflncDCC  has  not  died,  aod  never  will  die. 
Socrates  was  a  man  of  great  mental  endowment,  of  great 
common  sense,  and  of  great  moral  courage.     He  wrote  noth- 
mg ;  but  his  disciples  recorded  his  teachings,  and  they  1; 
came  a  moral  force  in  the  worlA.     Plato,  his  disciple,  w 
I  ondto  no  human  teachi^r;  he  wrote  copiously  and  elaborate 
j  ly ;  he  never  will  be  surpassed  in  the  art  of  thinking  i 
j  ivriting ;    hia  works  have  never  died.     Though  they  wei 
once  buried  in  medieval  Buperstitions,  they  have  risen  s 
como  forth  again;  and  never  were  they  so  dominant  a 
day.    The  force  of  that  Greek  mind  that  lived  thousands 
of  years  ago  not  only  is  not  fipent,  but  docs  not  seem  to  be 
weakened.    After  him  came  Aristotle,  who  was  as  great  a 
Plato,  only  hia  mind  was  turned  toward  material  and  Bcia 
tific  tnithfi,  while  Plato's  mind  was  turned  toward  social  and  I 
metaphysical  tniths. 

All  of  these  masters  were  morally  and  intellectually  great}' 
but,  undeniable  as  their  influence  has  been  and  is 
will  pretend  for  one  single  moment  that  their  power  wool 
at  any  time,  or  will  now,  at  all  compare  with  the  power  g 
that  Jew  who  only  lived  three  years  as  a  teacher,  who  v 
not  a  word,  and  who  spoke  his  wisdom,  not  to  scholars  thst^ 
would  make  accurate  registry  of  it,  but  to  ignorant  fishei^  i 
men  that  remembered  only  a  part  of  it,  so  that  H  was  de-  I 
dared  by  one  of  them  that  the  part  that  was  left  unrecorded  I 
was  so  great  that,  if  it  should  bo  written,  the  world  would  J 
not  hold  the  books  that  would  be  required.  If  you  take  tiiaj 
combined  moral  influence  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  and  of  SoctefJ 
tes,  and  put  it  beside  the  moral  influence  of  Christ,  it  will  ba  1 
found  that  the  light  of  the  Jew  is  greater  than  all  the  UlaEOT.-J 
ination  of  the  Greeks. 

As  to  the  Romans,  they  were  repeaters  and  organizers,  an^ 
not  original  teachers,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  compai*! 
Christ  with  them. 

What  was  the  source  of  this  marvelous  power  of  Christ? 

It  was  not  the  result  of  any  mere  intellectual  attiunments,  J 
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It  was  not  his  genius  of  thought  that  made  him  what  he  was. 
The  literary  works  which  hold  their  way  from  generation  to 
generation  arc  almost  invariably  finely  and  artistically  fimsU- 
ed.  It  h  not  enough  for  a  man  to  think  wisely  and  weU.  It 
is  necessary  that  hia  thoughts  should  take  such  shape  in  liter- 
ature that  men  shall  be  fascinated  with  their  form  as  well  as 
their  substauce.  And  the  doctrines  of  the  Greeks  were  clothed 
in  snch  a,  manner  as  to  be  attractive.  But  in  Ghrist'e  teachings 
there  was  little  that  appealed  merely  to  the  imagination  or  the 
taste.  And,  although  we  arc  conscious  that  the  teachings  of 
Christ  are  exquisite  in  one  way  of  looking  at  them,  yet  they 
are  without  those  qualities  which  nsnally  give  continuity  of 
influence  to  any  literary  fruit  of  the  human  mind.  Tlie  pow-  | 
er  of  Christ's  teachings  has  arisen  from  the  mere  superiority  | 
of  their  moral  characteristicB. 

The  secret  of  the  power  of  Christ  did  not  lay  in  any  subtle 
poetic  or  philosophic  views.  His  teachings  were  fragment- 
ary. They  may  be  said,  as  literary  results,  to  have  been  mere 
crumbs.  Yet  there  was  in  them  an  inherent  power  which 
gave  them  immortality  upon  the  earth.  In  the  progress  of 
years,  all  that  was  resplendent  in  literature,  all  that  was 
stately  in  organized  religion,  and  all  that  was  august  in  po- 
litical power,  paled  and  went  down  before  tins  rude,  homely 
Gospel 

Here,  then,  ia  a  being  that  comes  down  from  heaien,  and 
for  three  years,  after  having  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  walks 
among  his  countrymen,  teaching  them  not  in  science,  litera- 
ture, or  politics,  but  with  regard  to  moral  relations  and  moral 
truth.  . 

Now  look  at  the  other  elements  in  the  picture.  Among 
the  ruling  Jews  there  were  two  sects — the  Sadduceea  and  the 
Pharisees.  Who  wore  the  Sadducces  ?  They  were  men  who 
were  skeptics  in  religion.  They  were  men  who  disbelieved, 
therefore,  in  penal  moral  government  and  moral  restraint. 
They  were  men  who  were  lenient  toward  human  feelings ; 
who  sought  to  make  life  agreeable ;  who  amiably  took  the 
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Hide  of  tbelr  fellow-mcD,  and,  aBeailing  the  tilling  religious 
faltli  and  observanceB,  broke  down  also  the  Bupcrstitions  of 
their  day.  They  labored  with  those  around  about  them,  not 
for  the  Bake  of  tifting  thera  higher,  but  for  the  Bake  of  making 
them  happier. 

There  are  many  Saddueoes  in  our  day.  All  tha£  seek  to 
content  men  with  merely  a  secular  life ;  all  that  seek  to  make 
the  conscience  quiet;  all  that  attempt  to  break  the  power  of 
divine  goveniment  upon  the  conscience,  arc  Sadducecs. 

And  who  were  the  Pharisees?  They  were  those  who 
sought  to  lift  men  above  then-  ordinary  condition,  and  bring 
them  under  moral  restraints,  and  impose  upon  them  spiritual 
duties.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  right  methods  of  doing 
these  things,  as  we  shall  see  ;  but  they  were  the  men  of  their 
day  wIjo  sought  to  maintain  that  which  was  right,  to  enlight- 
en that  which  was  dark,  and  to  reform  that  which  was  abus- 
ive. They  were  men  that  sought  to  introduce  religion,  such 
as  it  was,  and  morality  in  the  temple,  in  the  state,  and  in  tha 
household.  Thoy  were  not  all  to  be  despised.  The  severs 
denunciations  of  Christ  reveal  the  corruptions  of  those  who 
were  the  leaders  of  the  party  at  Jerusalem.  But  it  is  often 
true  that  the  leaders  are  corrupt  while  the  body  of  the  party 
is  well-meaning.  They  were  men  that  we  might  perhaps  pity-' 
and  blame ;  but  among  the  Pharisees  of  the  time  of  Chriet 
were  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  men  who  were  at  that 
time  living  in  the  world.  The  Pharisee  has  i>een  called  the 
Puritan  of  the  Jews.  He  waj.  If  you  contrast  the  Pharisee 
with  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  he  seems  transcendently  no- 
bier  than  they  in  moral  aspirations  and  endeavors.  If  you 
contrast  the  Pharisees  with  the  heathen,  they  shine  like  stara 
in  the  firmament.  It  is  only  when  you  contrast  them  with 
life  immeasurably  higher  than  theirs,  and  with  moral  char- 
acter transcendently  purer  than  theirs,  that  they  suffer.  The 
reason  that  the  Pharisee  has  come  to  be  regarded  with  snch 
contempt  is  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  judge  him  in 
contrast,  not  with  liis  times,  not  with  his  fellows,  but  with 
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the  Master  whom  he  miaunderstood  nud  crucified,  aud  with 
the  moral  law  as  that  Master  interpreted  it.  Relatively 
to  other  men,  the  Pharisees  were  Buperior.  Relatively  to 
Christ,  tbey  were  low  aud  even  despicable.  Their  chief 
sins  were  selfishness,  higotry,  and  narrowness  in  religions  du- 
ties and  news.  It  waa  not  charged  against  them  that  they 
were  not  religions  or  ethical.  They  were  denounocd  ibi 
rigor  in  the  externals  of  religion,  and  for  the  absence  of  its 
niercifnl  elements.  Their  fault  was  on  the  aide  of  excessive 
zeal.  It  was  a  zeal  that  scorned  compassion  and  kindness. 
It  was  a  zeal  that  sprang  from  a  selfish  and  bigoted  adhesion 
to  religious  views.  They  had  no  true  pity  and  humanity  in 
their  religion.  And  there  are  thousands  of  religionists  yet 
that  have  no  humanity  in  them.  They  have  worshiping 
qualities,  they  have  sentimentality,  but  they  are  divested  of 
humane  ethical  emotions.  A  religion  that  does  not  take  hold 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  is  like  a  cloud  that  docs  not  rain,  A 
cloud  may  roll  in  grandeur,  and  be  an  object  of  admiration ; 
but  if  it  does  not  rain,  it  is  of  little  accoant  so  far  aa  utility 
18  concerned.  And  a  religion  that  consists  in  the  observance 
of  magnificent  ceremonies,  but  that  does  not  touch  the  duties 
of  daily  life,  is  a  religion  of  show  and  of  sham. 

The  religion  of  the  Pharisees  was  a  religion  of  ecclesiastics. 
They  confounded  religion  itself  with  the  instmments  or  in- 
stitutions by  which  the  religious  spirit  or  feeling  acta.  They 
learned  to  regard  religious  forms  and  i-eligious  ordinances  aa 
sacred,  forgetting  that  these  are  the  mere  vehicle  of  feeling, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  can  not  be  saci-ed,  since  nothing  that 
is  material  can  be  sacred.  Sacrednees  belongs  to  moral  qual- 
ities, and  not  to  physical ;  to  spirit,  and  not  to  matter.  There 
is  no  SQch  thing  as  a  sacred  foundation-stone,  or  a  sacred 
wall,  or  a  sacred  place,  except  in  poetic  or  popular  language. 
That  which  ia  sacred  mnst  inhere  in  the  living  thing.  It  is 
mind-quality,  aoul  quality,  that  ia  sacred.  They  have  drifted 
far  from  the  spirit  of  religion  who  believe  that  the  instru- 
ments of  religion  are  sacred,  instead  of  religion  itscl£    Tlicy 
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wlio  look  upon  days,  and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  nod  gar^ 
mentd,  and  urdinances  as  boly,  in  the  modern  eense  of  that 
word,  and  worship  them,  are  idolaters.  They  have  set  up, 
tight  in  the  threshold  of  God's  charcli,  the  worship  of  forms 
and  ceremonies  instead  of  the  service  of  true  religion. 

If  it  was  the  nature  of  the  Pharisee  to  be  eelfish,  to  leave  J 
humanity  out  of  his  religion,  and  to  worship  the  instrumenta  J 
of  religion,  and  not  the  thing  itself,  you  may  he  sure  that  1 
Pharisecism  is  not  dead.  Ton  do  not  need  to  go  to  the  New  J 
Testament  to  see  where  Phariseea  are.  They  sit  in  t 
churches.  They  are  in  all  sects.  Phariseeism  is  a  quality  J 
of  liuman  nature.  It  is  the  way  by  which  the  mind  of  a 
with  interior  illumination  develops  itself.  It  is  one  of  thoss  1 
methods  in  which  the  imperfections  of  human  natnre  mani"  1 
fest  themaelvea  when  it  is  acting  in  the  direction  of  reli^on. 

If  this  is  a  fair  description  of  tlie  Pharisees,  they  were 
stem,  earnest  men,  seeking  to  reform  and  exalt  himuin  soci- 
ety, in  the  main,  by  a  rigorous  use  of  secular  and  eceleaiastio- 
ftl  forces.  They  were  not  without  many  good  qualities ; 
they  were  not  without  much  that  was  praiseworthy;  bntJ 
they  f^ed  in  the  essential  points  of  spirituality  and  1 
And  as  these  were  the  foundation  qualities  of  God's  nature  ^ 
and  government,  they  failed  at  the  very  pivotal  point. 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  these  rulers  that  Christ  enacted  J 
the  scenes  that  arc  recorded  as  having  passed  during  the  thi 
official  years  of  hia  life. 

The  question  which  I  propose  briefly  to  answer  is,  1 
must  such  a  being  as  Christ  have  appeared  to  these  i 
such  as  they  were  ?  First,  taking  his  origin,  how  must  Cbl 
have  appeared  to  the  Pharisees  ? 

The  Jews  were  probably  the  most  democratic  people  i 
over  lived.     We  ourselves  owu  many  of  our  democratic  fi 
to  the  lawgiver  of  the  desert.     Moses  was  the  democrat  o 
the  Jewish  nation.     And,  though  the  Jews  afterward  had  I 
monarch,  and  ran  through  various  forms  of  absolute  rule,  y 
there  was  among  them  a  strong  element  of  democracy.    Tba^f 
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up  their  ehildren  to  work ;  and  work  is  one  of  the 
most  tranBforming  of  biflu^ocies.  They  that  respect  work  may 
not  bo  religious,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  virtuous ;  and  tbey 
that  despise  it  may  not  be  in  a  technical  sense  irreligious, 
but  they  are  tending  in  that  direction.  The  Jews  believed 
in  the  fundamental  idea  of  work.  TLcy  believed  in  the  com- 
mon people,  lliey  believed  that  every  man  had  a  right  to 
diseloBe  and  to  use  any  gift  that  he  might  possess.  They 
did  not  hesitate  to  follow  a  woman  with  a  timbrel,  and  per- 
mit her  to  rule  them  in  their  rejoicings.  A  woman  judged 
the  nation !  And  the  fact  that  a  prophet  sprang  up  from 
among  herdsmen  did  not  deter  them  from  acknowledging 

j  him.  Tliey  were  ready  to  accept  a  gift  that  was  a  real  gift, 
though  it  showed  itself  among  the  conmion  people.     Kcver- 

I  theles?,  they  had  a  feeling  that  the  presumptions  were  that 
God  would  manifest  himself  through  the  upper  rather  than 
through  the  tower  classes.  There  was  a  double  element  among 
the  Jews.  There  was  a  feeling,  not  that  God  would  neces- 
sarily manifest  himself  through  the  aristocratic  portion  of  the 
community,  or  through  political  organizations,  or  by  a  throne, 
but  as  there  is  sucli  a  thing  as  a  higher  class  in  morality,  as 

,  ail  aristocracy  of  virtue,  or  supposed  virtue  (and  there  is  no 
aristocracy  that  is  more  imperious,  more  domineering,  more 
tyrannical  than  ecclesiastical  aristocracy),  so  the  Jew  sup- 
posed that  the  Messiah  would  spring  from  tliis  class. 

Now,  among  the  good  Jews,  although  tliey  wei'e  demo- 
cratic in  tlieir  feelings,  and  had  regard  for  the  common 
people,  the  first  question,  when  Christ  came  among  them 
with  hia  new  doctrines  was, "  Is  he  going  to  do  any  thing  for 
U8?"  They  felt  aa  you  feel  when  a  moral  principle  that  is  in- 
convenient thrusts  itself  for  the  first  time  between  yon  and 
your  customs.  They  said  to  themselves,  "  If  God  meant  to 
do  any  thing  for  the  world  in  this  age,  do  you  suppose  h& 
would  pass  by  the  Church,  and  do  it  through  some  other 
channel?"  The  Jews  felt  about  Christ  as  many  now  do 
about  any  reformation  when  it  springs  up  in  our  midst — 
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that,  if  it  is  not  in  the  church,  it  is  not  good,  no  matter  'what  I 
it  ia. 

Therefore,  the  mere  fact  that  Christ  was  bom  in  obscnri-  J 
ty,  though  it  was  not  a  final  bar  to  his  beiug  accepted  of  I 
the  Jews,  was  an  occasion  of  prejudice  against  him,  Yet^  I 
having  been  leavened  with  true  democratic  ideas,  they  per-  I 
haps  suspended  their  judgment  concerning  him,  and  watched  1 
him  to  see  what  ho  would  do.  And  Christ,  in  his  miniBter-  \ 
ing  years,  passe<l  through  a  probation,  nis  miracles  filled 
the  whole  land  with  wonder.  His  popular  discourseB  drew 
the  common  people,  they  knew  not  why,  to  him,  and  Bwept 
them  in  hitf  train.  As  a  ship  in  passing  sweeps  the  movable 
objects  that  are  near  it,  and  sets  them  following  in  its  walcp, 
80  Christ,  wherever  he  went,  drew  men  to  him. 

Now  this  was  something  for  the  ruling  class  to  look  at,  ' 
They  said,  "There  is  a  man  of  great  power,  and  we  most 
see  whether  we  can  bi-ing  him  to  our  side  and  use  him." 
The  question  in  their  mmd  was  not  this :  "  Is  he  truer  than 
we  are  ?    Is  ho  better  than  wo  are  ?    Will  his  tnith  make 
mankind  better,  and  the   world  happier?"    Their  thought   * 
was  this — and  it  is  not  very  different  from  the  thoughts  of 
men  nowadays:  "If  this  man  is  with  ns,  we  are  for  him; 
if  not,  we  are  againat  him."     The  syllogism  was,  "God  has 
made  us  the  instrument  of  enlightening  this  people ;  there-  ' 
fore  it  is  essential  that  we  should  be  kept  in  authority  and 
power.     And  if  this  man  goes  with  us,  be  goes  with  religion, 
and  we  accept  him.     If  he  goes  against  us,  lie  goes  against 
religion,  and  we  reject  him." 

The  president  of  a  theological  seminary  says,  "Thia  som-  ' 
inary  was  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  tmo  ■' 
doctrine.  If  this  seminary  is  taken  out  of  the  way,  the  true 
doctrine  falls.  Tlierefore,  whatever  opposes  this  eemiaary 
opposes  the  true  doctrine."  The  preRident  of  a  tract  aociety 
says,  "  Tills  society  is  to  diffuse  a  pure  Gospel ;  and  any- 
thing that  breaks  up  this  society  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  diffusion  of  a  pure  Gospel."    If  men  do  not  say  these'  , 
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things  in  so  many  words,  tliis  is  tho  syllogism  which  they 
employ  practically.  The  same  is  true  iu  respect  to  churches. 
Men  say, "  The  Church  is  tho  grand  pillar  of  religion ;  and 
if  yon  destroy  the  Chnrch,  religion  will  be  destroyed ;  I'or 
then  it  will  have  no  means  of  propagating  itself,"  They 
therefore  contend  for  what  ?  Religion  ?  No ;  tor  the  Church, 
the  instrument  of  religion.  There  is  tho  same  difference  b^ 
tween  the  Church  and  religion  that  there  is  between  tho 
hand  and  the  eonl.  The  hand  is  important,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  cut  it  off;  hut  if  it  is  a  choice  between  the  hand  and 
the  soul,  I  know  which  I  should  choose.  Now  chnrches,  and 
seminaries,  and  Christian  institutions  of  all  kinds  are  feet 
with  which  religion  walks.  They  are  hands  with  which  it 
helps  ilselfl  Tliey  are  instruments  which  God  employs  in 
candying  it  forward.  But  when  a  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween institutions  or  ordinances  and  the  things  which  they 
serve,  there  is  no  question  which  is  superior. 

But  the  Pharisees  said  of  Chriet, "  If  he  goes  with  our  in- 
stitutions, if  he  goes  with  Jewry,  he  is  right;  if  he  does  not, 
he  is  wrong."  And  because  he  did  not  go  with  them  they 
turned  against  him. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  se- 
cure him,  even  by  appointing  him  king  ;  and  on  one  occasion 
the  enlhnsiaam  ran  so  high  that  the  people  were  about  to 
rise  and  make  him  king,  and  he  had  himself  to  interfere  to 
prevent  sncli  a  ioolish  enterprise.  No  doubt  this  would 
have  taken  place  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  elierished  the  hope  that  they  might  be  a  power  behind 
the  throne,  and  that  they  might  manage  him.  When  thai 
hope  was  effectnaify  destroyed,  all  favor  on  their  part  to- 
ward Christ  was  also  destroyed.  And  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  turned  against  him.  They  were  totally  ignorant  of  his 
real  nature  and  mission.  They  did  not  and  could  not  sec 
what  he  saw,  nor  know  what  he  knew.  And  that,  you  will 
observe,  was  the  point  which  was  made  between  hun  and 
them  over,  and  over,  and  over  again.    The  light  came  upon 
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them  in  vain.    They  did  not  understand  it.     God  was  pre-  ' 
sented  to  them  as  a  Spirit,  and  they  did  not  accept  him.    He 
came  to  them  incarnated  in  Christ,  and  they  rejected  the  Son 
and  the  Father  at  the  eame  time.    Often  and  ofYeu  lie  at- 
tempted to  show  them  why  they  should  aceept  him,  urging  J 
as  reasons  that  his  spiritual  elevation,  his  purity,  and  1 
moral  nobleness  made  him  divine ;  that  divinity  consisted  in  1 
spiritual  influence,  and  not  chiefly  in  physical  power;  and  ] 
that  be  had  in  his  character  all  the  signs  and  tokens  of  being  I 
divine.    He  charged  them  with  blindness — and  rightly,  toaJ 
— becauBG  they  could  not  see  theee  things. 

But  they  did  see  and  feci  what  to  them  was  more  to  i 
point — that  Christ's  influence  was  against  them;  that  li 
stood  in  their  path ;  that  if  he  increased  they  would  de^ 
oreasG ;  and  that  if  the  people  were  to  he  taught  by  1 
cAey  could  no  longer  teach  them.     In  other  words,  they  wer 
partisans.     Here  was  an  individual  that  refused  to  join  tbei 
party,  and  did  things  which  had  a  tendency  to  disintegi 
and  destroy  that  party,  and  they  turned  against  him. 

How  do  men  act  under  such  circumstances  now  ?     Is  i^M 
strange  to  see  a  party  turn  against  a  man  because  he  doe^l 
not  go  with  them,  without  any  consideration  of  hia  charac-  ' 
ter,  or  of  what  the  result  of  his  teachings  will  bo  ?    The 
ITiarisees  were  a  party  ui  religion ;  and  when  they  found 
that  Christ  would  not  sustain  them  they  eschewed  him. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how,  in  some  points,  Christ's  independent 
spiritual  career  traversed  party  considerations,  and  how  he 
went  to  his  crucifixion. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  look  at  Christ's  manners  and  social 
traits,  you  will  obseire  that,  while  ho  was  never  less  than 
the  greatest,  the  serene  and  transcendent  light  which  fait 
words  and  deeds  shetl  was  never  so  pure  and  white  as  when 
he  was  in  conversation  with  the  most  eminent  and  cultured 
men  of  his  time.  When,  however,  ho  was  lefl  to  himself,  it 
was  not  their  society  that  he  sought.  Ho  liked  to  go  among 
the  common  people.     And  notice  the  efibcts  which  resulted. 
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First,  it  is  declared  that  it  was  a  cause  of  ofiensc.  The 
charge  against  bim  was  that  he  ate  with  pnblicaiis  and  em- 
ners,  and  that  he  eat  down  with  them.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference, you  know,  between  preaching  to  people  and  going 
Kttk  people.  lie  might  have  preached  to  publicans  at  ap- 
pointed times  and  places,  and  he  would  have  had  small  audi- 
ences; but  he  went  where  the  publicans  and  sinners  were; 
he  sat  down  with  them,  ate  with  them,  and  they  found  him 
an  agreeable  companion.  lie  was  pure  enough  and  noble 
enongh  to  bear  the  test  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  so  do- 
ing. When  he  was  charged  with  it  aa  an  offense  contrary  to 
the  Jewish  customs,  he  declared,  "I  go  as  a  physician  goes 
among  the  sick.  They  need  mc,  and  I  go  to  them  because 
they  need  me,  not  because  I  need  them."  But  this  was  very 
offensive  to  the  purest  of  the  Pharisees. 

More  than  that,  he  taught  the  common  people,  not  in  rab- 
binical phrase,  but  in  the  vernacular.  You  will  take  notice 
that  a  minister  who  joins  himself  to  a  sect,  and  avows  that  it 
is  his  purpose  to  exalt  that  Gcct,  is  permitted  by  tbem  to 
speak  in  any  way  ho  pleases,  so  that  ail  the  benefit  inures 
to  his  party.  But  let  a  man  refiise  to  belong  to  any  sect,  let 
him  claim  brotherhood  with  all  sects  so  far  as  they  are 
Christ's,  let  bim  preach  the  great  truths  of  religion  so  that 
the  common  people  shall  hear  him  gladly,  and  what  is  the 
impression  produced  but  this :  that  the  man  is  an  innovator; 
that  he  is  leaving  the  old  paths ;  that  he  is  seeking  novelties ; 
that  he  sets  his  sail  to  the  popular  breeze  ? 

Now  Christ  would  not  use  rabbinical  language  in  his  teach- 
ing. He  did  not  speak  as  the  Jews  did.  When  he  taught 
the  common  people,  all  said, "This  man  speaks  with  authori- 
ty." What  does  that  mean?  Weight.  He  spoke  right 
home  to  their  consciences,  and  that  is  always  speaking  with 
weight.  He  brought  the  Gospel  into  their  houses,  into  their 
business,  into  their  dispositions,  into  their  very  superstitions. 
Be  brought  it  into  their  religion.  That  was  a  strange  place 
to  bring  it,  it  is  true ;  but  he  brought  it  there.    It  was  hifr 
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habit  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  profesaionaUy,  but  personally, 
eo  as  to  make  it  a  Gospel  to  the  common  people.  And  tliia 
was  offensive  to  the  Pharisees. 

More  than  that,  the  practical  superiority  which  he  gave  to 
truth,  or  principle,  over  usages  and  institutions,  was  offensive 
to  them.  It  was  an  indirect  assault  upon  them;  for  the* 
Pharisees  wero  men  that  believed  in  regularity,  and  order, 
and  subordination,  and  discipline.  The  Pharisees  were  sapei^ 
latively  the  model  conservatives  of  the  worid.  They  did  not 
disdain  growth  ;  but,  after  all,  their  sympathies  and  feelings, 
first  and  mainly,  inclined  them  to  the  jiolicy  of  taking  care  of 
what  was  already  obtained.  They  did  not  ignore  advance- 
ment, but  the  key-note  of  their  life  was  conservation.  There- 
fore, when  they  saw  a  man  of  grpat  power  and  extraordinary 
gifts  disseminating  principles  which  did  not  belong  to  their 
theological  system,  and  raising  moral  tides  which  could  not 
but  work  mischief  to  them,  they  felt  that  he  was  making  not 
only  a  personal,  but  an  ecclesiastical  attack  upon  them ;  sad, 
as  conservative  religious  men,  they  thought  they  were  bound 
to  oppose  him. 

For  example,  was  there  any  thing  more  sacred  to  them 
than  sacrifice  ?    The  idea  of  sacrifice  was  to  them  what  tlie 
idea  of  atonement  is  to  orthodox  men  now,  who  bold  it  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  Christian  arch.    Sacrifice  was  never  despised   ' 
by  Christ,  but  relatively  he  undervalued  it.     The  idea  of  M 
rtfice  among  the  Jews  had  taken  precedence  of  hnmanity^  J 
justice,  and  rights     Christ  said,  "If  thou  bring  thy  gift  toil 
the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  J 
against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thjr'l 
way;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  Knd'I 
offer  thy  gift."    What  does  it  mean  but  this.  Do  not  thiskva 
that  sacrifice  to  God-is  the  highest  religious  duty  ?    Saerifio»'f 
depends  for  its  value  on  preceding  moral  qualities.     Aprin*^ 
ciple  is  higher  than  the  ordinance  which  you  take  to  exhibit 
that  principle.     The  life  of  religion  in  the  soul  is  first  in  im- 
portance ;  the  instruments  by  which  you  develop  that  life  an 
of  secondary  consideration. 
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Which  is  the  most  important,  your  boy  or  the  arithmetic 
which  he  studiea  ?  If  there  should  arise  in  your  mind  a  \ 
superstitious  worship  of  the  slate,  and  pencil,  and  book,  and 
a  foi^etfulness  of  the  boy,  you  would  be  in  the  same  position 
that  the  Pharisees  were  iji  of  reverencing  the  inetniments  of  , 
religion  instead  of  religion  itself,  which  these  instruments 
were  meant  to  develop  and  elevate.  Christ  selects  the  cle- 
ment of  true  religion — namely,  love — and  says  to  men,  "K 
yoa  bring  yonr  sacrificial  gift  before  God  in  the  temple,  in 
the  sight  of  God  it  is  condemned  and  despised  unless  it  is 
brought  with  a  loving  heart  behind  it." 

The  same  is  true  of  his  teaching  concerning  the  Sabbath 
d»y.  It  is  remarkable  that  almost  every  mention  of  the  Sab- 
hMh  day  in  which  Christ  expresses  any  opinion  respecting 
it  was  seemingly  adverse  to  its  sacredness.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  Christ  was  opposed  to  the  Sabbath  day ;  but  he 
was  not.  The  Sabbath  day  had  become  an  oppressive  day  to 
the  common  people.  It  had  lost  its  peculiar  fragrance  and 
sweetness ;  and  Christ,  meeting  it  at  its  oppressive  point, 
put  the  duty  of  lore  in  religion  higher  than  any  ordinance. 
He  only  undervalued  the  Sabbath  as  contrasted  with  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  ordained.  It  was  the  outside  ordinance 
■a  contrasted  with  the  inside  spirit  that  led  Christ  to  de- 
aounoe  the  Pharisaic  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

Utese  are  instances  of  Christ's  customary  teaching,  that  the 
tnilh  is  higher  than  the  ordinance  or  usage  by  which  that 
traUt  ia  oipressed.  The  result  was,  that  those  who  felt  them- 
selves oon denized,  those  who  felt  their  methods  of  religious 
tesohing  set  aside,  those  who  felt  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  hearers,  did  not  hesitate 
to  deolare  tbat  he  was  an  infidel.  And  thus  we  see  how  ec- 
cleeiastical  party-men,  blinded  by  their  selfishness,  came  to 
regard  Christ,  first  as  an  invader,  then  as  an  aggressor,  and 
fioslly  as  s  criminal,  upturning  the  foundations  of  religion. 

The  whole  course  of  Christ  was  so  influential  that  the 
Phkrisces  could  not  let  him  alone.    Such  was  the  power  of 
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ius  life  and  teaching  that  they  were  in  the  condition  of  many 
men  of  our  day,  who  liavc  said  of  reformers  that  were  labors 
ing  to  correct  the  evils  of  eociety, "Why  will  not  these  men 
let  these  things  alone  ?  "Why  are  they  always  agitating  the 
people?"  Christ  made  Jerusalem  too  hot  for  the  Pharisees. 
The  public  mind  had  become  filled  with  these  new-fangled  no- 
tions of  morality  and  religion  which  he  promulgated,  and  the 
Pharisees  wondered  why,  if  he  was  a  minister  of  the  true  re- 
ligion, he  would  so  atir  up  the  people. 

That  ia  not  all  Christ  was  the  most  impracticable 
that  ever  lived,  and  yet  the  most  practical.  He  could  not  bo 
nsed  by  the  Pharisees  for  their  purposes.  He  could  not  live 
simply  for  the  present,  as  they  did.  They  were  living  for  im- 
mediate results.  He  lived  for  results  universal  and  remotA 
They  were  a  party.  He  was  the  Savior  of  the  world.  They 
were  Jews.  He  belonged  to  the  human  kind.  They  sought 
immediate  success.  He  was  establishing  the  foundations  of 
that  kingdom  in  which  dwelleth  righteousncBB.  They  were 
for  the  present  and  the  transient.  He  was  for  the  ftituro  and 
the  stable.  How  could  they  use  such  a  man  ?  He  was  larger 
than  they  were;  he  saw  something  more  than  their  plans 
contemplated ;  he  was  forever  laboring  for  a  more  resplendent 
end  than  they  had  conceived  of;  they  could  not  use  him. 

Christ  was,  lastly,  a  sublime  radical.  "How  dare  yon,' 
one  will  say  to  me,  "apply  such  a  term  to  Christ?"  Becaow 
my  glorious  Master  is  one  that  has  got  used  to  wearing  igno-i 
minious  terms,  and  any  term  of  ignominy  that  is  made 
by  contempt  of  the  higher  classes  against  the  lower  I  put 
upon  the  brow  of  Christ.  Another  thorn  it  may  be,  bat  it  is 
one  that  bribgs  blood  for  salvation.  And  I  declare  that 
Christ  was  the  first  and  the  sublime  radical.  " Now  also* 
says  the  New  Testament,  speaking  of  the  coming  of  Cbris^ 
"the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees."*   What  is  radioat 

*  It  is  imniateriiil  wlielher  this  is  interpreted  to  signifj  striking  U  the  root. 
~~     ~  u  tlie  more  accamte  interpretation,  lying  at  itie  root  in  readjnesi  (or 
In  eitber  uua  it  iudicalw  the  radicftl  duracier  of  CbrJit's  wortc.     H* 
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)rd  derived  from  radix,  which  means  root  ?  Ho  waa 
a  root-man.  lie  came  right  at  the  worm  at  the  root  of  lh(' 
trees.  A  physician  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  palliate  a 
ditficulty,  deals  sharply  with  the  organic  lesion,  is  a  radical 
In  morals,  the  man  that  does  not  attempt  to  smooth  over  the  • 
surface,  hut  aaka  what  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  wrong, 
and  then  attacks  that  cause,  is  a  radical  Christ,  then,  was 
declared  to  be  a  radical  The  axe  waa  laid  at  the  root  of 
things.  And  from  the  days  of  Christ  to  this,  the  men  that 
have  been  the  most  known  and  felt,  and  the  longest  felt  in 
the  world,  have  been  men  that,  passing  over  compromises 
and  petty  ways  of  settling  di^culties,  have  struck  the  fouodar 
tioa  causes  of  things,  and  insisted  upon  having  health  and 
right,  and  refused  partnership  with  men  that  were  iu  favor 
of  letting  matters  take  their  own  course.  They  have  been, 
like  their  Master,  radicals,  and  therefore  reformers ;  cursed 
while  they  lived,  and  worsliiped  when  they  were  dead ; 
tboms  in  the  side  of  parties,  and  crucified  by  them;  but  held 
up  as  the  martyrs  and  heroes  of  their  age  by  the  next  gen- 
eration, who  none  the  less  crucify  the  men  of  their  age  that 
are  just  like  them.  So  it  is,  and  so  I  suppose  it  will  be  as 
long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  when  you  consider  the  foregoing  facts, 
to  suppose  that  the  Pharisees  and  Christ  sliould  have  been 
reconciled  to  each  other  ?  They  could  not  understand  him, 
though  he  could  understand  them.  They  knew  half  as  much 
as  he  did,  for  he  declared  to  his  disciples  that  the  wisdom  of 
life  was  to  be  cunning  as  eerpenU  and  harmless  as  doves. 
They  bad  learned  the  first  half,  but  they  had  never  learned 
the  second.  And  can  one  who  is  only  cunning  as  a  serpent 
understand  him  who  is  harmless  as  a  dove  ?  Is  it  strange 
that  men  under  the  inspiration  of  worldly  ambitions;  men  in 
sympathy  witli  parties  ;  men  actuated  by  the  feelings  which 
are  most  inSuential  in  the  age  in  which  they  live;  men  not 
cnt  np  ftuillMs  growths,  ns  we  m  . , 
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taught  ill  tlie  eanctuary,  or  enlightened  on  llie  Bubjeot  of 
their  moral  duty ;  men  that  were  living  for  the  time  being- 
is  it  strange  that  they  should  not  understand  the  pure  spirit 
that  refused  to  identify  itself  with  any  thing  that  was 
■  merely  secular  or  transient  ?  Is  it  strange  that  they  wba 
despised  the  poor  ghould  have  despised  him  who  was  tlul 
friend  of  the  poor,  and  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poort 
Is  it  Bti-angc  that  a  man  who  consorted  with  publicans  audi 
sinners  should  liave  been  despised  by  men  who  wonld  iiot< 
touch  a  sinner  without  afterward  wasliing  their  bands,  les^J 
they  might  be  defiled  ?  It  does  not  show  that  they  were 
an  extraordinary  degree  depraved.  Tfiey  were  fair  spec&i 
mens  of  average  human  nature.  You  can  hew  out  such  menj 
ftom  the  timber  that  we  have  to-day.  They  acted  exactlyij 
as  you  and  I  act ;  as  this  nation  has  been  acting ;  as  everjt' 
nation  acts.  The  men  that  prove  to  be  the  regenerators  oP 
mankind  begin  as  Christ  did,  despised  and  subjected  to  obi 
quy.  All  men  that  hold  in  their  hands  the  supposed  autbon>' 
ties  of  religion  turn  against  these  on-coming  men  of  power, 
who,  though  they  are  uncomely,  shape  the  foundations  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  which  'are  to  be  laid,  not  as  the  foundations 
of  human  institutions,  of  hny,  wood,  elay,  and  stubble,  but  of 
precious  stones — which  are  immortal  principles  of  truth,  ne^ 
er  to  pass  away.  But  as  long  as  there  is  a  God,  and  a  Pro' 
dence  in  tliis  world,  you  never  shall  lay  the  foundations 
any  party  or  sect  in  any  thing  less  than  absohite  justice 
right,  and  have. them  stand.  Build  your  house  on  a  rock, 
it  will  not  be  shaken  to  pieces ;  build  it  on  the  sand,  and  the 
first  tide  that  flows  and  ebbs  carries  it  down.  They  that 
build  on  purity  and  rectitude  are  steadfast  and  safe,  but  they 
that  build  on  arrantfements,  on  nice  and  cunning  devices, 
compromises,  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  overthrown 
destroyed. 

We  have  been   living  for  years  in   a  period  in 
men  have  sacrificed  principle  for  the  sake  of  quieting 
community,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  peace,  for  the  sake  4 
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Bettling  in  on  easy  mnimcr  questiona  which  God  Alinight3r 
was  determined  sliould  not  lae  settled  till  they  were  settled 
right.  We  have  been  living  for  years  in  a  period  in  which 
men  have  exhausted  all  their  ingenuity  to  suppress  those 
Christian  influences  which  have  been  at  work  in  tho  world,  i 
For  a  time  the  religion  of  the  churches  was  arrayed  against  ' 
the  Christ  of  Providence.  We  have  had  the  law  against 
Christ.  Government  and  commerce  have  been  against  Christ. 
And  they  have  all  joined  in  the  cry,  "  Crucify  him !  crucify 
him !"  When  justice  was  demanded,  men  cried  out, "  Not 
justice, but  peace;  give  us  peace  1"  Bnt  did  they  get  it? 
Did  peace  come  cither  to  the  Church  or  to  the  state  ?  God 
threw  wide  open  the  doors  of  hell,  and  out  came  the  flames 
of  war!  They  bnmed  up  peace  like  chafl".  Why?  Because 
for  so  many  years  men  resolutely  refused  to  come  up  to  the 
grounds  of  moral  truth  and  moral  principle,  and  stand  on 
them,  and  say, "  Here  will  we  abide,  and  we  will  forever  seek 
that  which  is  just  and  good."  I  summon  the  great  leaders 
of  our  past  and  crumbling  parties,  one  by  one,  laden  with 
sin  and  burdened  with  iniquity,  to  rise  and  come  to  judg- 
ment, that  they  may  bear  witness  that  when  truth  and  right 
are  persecuted  there  ia  no  peace ! 

Now,  having  gone  tlu'ough  five  bloody  years,  we  come 
again  to  great  questions  which  stand  petitioning  at  our 
doors,  and  God  says,  "  Settle  them  on  principles  of  justice 
and  rectitude,  and  you  shall  have  peace."  But  the  whole 
nation  are  askhig, "  Ought  we  not,  after  so  long  a  time,  so 
to  arrange  as  to  have  peace?"  And  men  are  saying,"  Why 
insist  npon  such  radical  ideas?  Why  not  accept  more  tem- 
perate views?"  Those  views  which  they  call  temperaf^; auA 
which  they  are  urging  us  to  adopt,  are  views  that  have  lies 
in  them.  I  stand  here  again  to  say,  Truth  has  no  revolu- 
tion in  it.  Right  has  oo  change  in  it.  Justice  is  always 
safe  and  sure.  If  you  must  crucify  Christ  because  he  will 
not  join  your  party,  your  faction,  your  church,  your  relig- 
ion, then  cruciiy  him ;  bat  remember  the  eighteen  hundred 


years  of  darkness,  and  revolution,  and  turmoil  tbat  followed 
hia  first  crucifixion.  The  great  battle  of  God  Almighty  is 
not  fought  out  yet,  and  you  will  have  more  of  it  in  your  day. 
If  yoa  want  peace,  do  right.  If  you  will  not  do  right,  re- 
member that  God  is  the  incendiary  of  the  universe,  and  that 
he  will  bum  your  plans,  and  will  by-aud-by  bum  yoa  with 
unquenchable  fire. 

I  point  you  this  morning  to  him  who,  when  on  earth,  was 
mocked  and  despiBed.  See  him,  going  from  the  city  where 
the  prophets  had  been  persecuted.  Behold  him  with  tbat 
very  mob  hooting  at  him  and  deriding  him  that  but  the  day 
before  crowned  him  and  followed  as  he  rode  into  Jerusalem, 
shouting, "  Hosannn !  Hosanna !"  See  liim  on  the  cross  when 
hia  disciples,  afraid,  had  deserted  him,  and  there  were  only 
women  to  stand  near  him.  Behold  how  he  died,  and  the 
earth  lost  its  light  1  And  see  how  he  came  to  life,  ami  went 
np  on  high  again,  to  cany  ont  those  truths  in  which  la  the  . 
life  of  nations,  and  in  which  is  the  health  of  man's  souL 

By  that  Christ,  cmcified  but  victorious,  I  bring  you.  the 
truths  of  righteousness,  and  ofjustice  to  the  pborest;  andl 
say  to  you,  Will  you  do  right  ?  If  you  crucify  Christ  ia  his 
poor  and  despised  ones,  be  assured  there  is  blood  yet ;  there 
is  revolution  yet;  there  is  war  again  I  Iftenyeara  agolbad 
told  you  that  there  would  be  war,  you  would  have  laughed; 
but,  sobered  by  experience,  you  may  not  now  ecora  the  idea, 
and  think  it  to  be  wild.  In  rectitude  there  is  safety,  and  is 
unrighteousness  there  is  always  the  fire  of  hell. 

Yonng  men,  take  your  ideal  of  what  is  right  not  from  the 
great  of  this  world.  Go  not  to  presidents,  or  secretaries,  or 
generals,  or  merchants,  or  ministers,  nor  to  any  man,  for  yoxa 
ideal.  Even  the  highest  and  best  men  are  so  sympathctio 
with  their  age,  and  nation,  and  time,  that  they  are  not  fit  to 
be  models.  Take  your  measure  of  character  and  duty  from 
him  that  was  despised.  Imitate  him  that  was  crowned  with  I 
thoma.  Follow  him  that  bore  the  cross.  Bear  Christ's  cross,  1 
and  you  ehall  be  an  heir  of  Christ's  throne. 
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"  Varily.  verily,  1  say  unto  you,  except  a  cam  of  wheal  fall  into  llic  groraid 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringcth  forth  much  fruit,  tie 
that  lovelti  Ilia  life  bIibU  lose  it ;  and  be  that  hateth  hiH  life  b  this  world 
shall  keep  it  unlo  life  eternal." — John,  xU,  2i,25. 

These  words — "he  that  loveth  Mb  life  shall  lose  it;  and 
he  that  hateth  Iiis  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  nnto  life 
ctcmai" — are  in  substance  the  same,  though  in  form  varied, 
frequently  repeated.  They  arc  several  times  recorded  in  the 
evangelical  histories,*  showing  that  they  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the'  disciples'  minds ;  and  sliowing,  also,  that  tlio 
Savior,  after  the  manner  of  his  conntrymen  in  the  East,  re- 
duced his  teachings  to  proverbial  forms.  This  epigrammatic 
method  favored  the  retention  of  truth  in  the  memory. 

A  seed  carries  with  it  the  preparation  for  a  new  structure. 
Tlie  greatest  part  of  a,  seed  is  mere  bulk,  whose  office  is  to 
wrap  np  and  protect  the  vital  principle  or  germ.  It  also  is 
food  for  the  earliest  life  of  thai  germ.  So  the  body  carries  a 
vital  principle  which  is  hereafter  to  be  developed ;  and  the 
body  is  a  mere  vehicle  and  protection  of  this  vital  principle. 
The  seed  can  not  give  forth  the  new  plant  within  it  except 
by  undergoing  a  chemical  decomposition  and  absorption. 
Our  Savior  teaches  that  this  is  the  law  of  the  evolution  of 
spiritual  life  in  man.  Our  physical  lifo  must  expend  itseli^ 
not  necessarily  in  the  immediate  act  of  death,  but  by  minis- 
tering to  the  spiritual  element  in  us. 

Of  this  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the  outward  to  the 
•  M*tt,.x„3Bi  xvi.,25(  Mark,Tiii.,35;  Lnke,ui.,2*;  3tvii.,83. 
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inward,  of  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  Christ's  own  life  WM  1 
the  most  illustrious  csemplificatioD.    lie  threw  away  hia  life 
And  yet  no  other  life  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  waa 
ever  so  successful,  so  powerful,  and  so  glorious. 

I  propose  to  illustrate  both  of  these  facta — that  Christ  ut-  j 
teriy  lost  his  life,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  saved  and  aug- 
mented it. 

In  one  point  of  view,  then,  Christ's  lifo  was  an  entire  fail- 
ure. Remarkable  it  was  in  its  failure,  whether  you  measure 
it  by  the  objects  which  men  ordinarily  seek  as  the  chief  good 
of  life,  or  by  the  gratification  of  those  faculties  which  carry 
in  them  among  men  the  principal  motives  of  human  life,  or 
by  the  productiveness  of  those  powers  which  be  gave  evi- 
dence of  possesBing.  In  each  of  these  three  respects  he  lost  I 
tJie  ends  of  life.  He  did  not  got  the  things  which  men  think 
to  be  most  valuable ;  neither  did  he  derive  much  gratifica- 
tion in  those  faculties  which  men  live  to  gratify ;  nor,  though 
endowed  with  a  wondrous  versatility  of  powers,  did  he  em- 
ploy those  powers  in  such  a  productive  manner  as  to  n 
appear  that  he  gained  the  object  of  life.  You  can  not  c 
ceive  of  one  endowed  with  such  opportunitiea  who,  ma 
by  the  temporal  and  earthly  fltandai'ds,  so  utterly  squandered  1 
them,  and  was  eo  completely  bankrupt  of  results. 

Tills  is  the  outside  view.     Let  us  look  at  it  a  little. 

Regarding  our  Savior  in  his  general  relations,  it  woulAI 
seem  aa  though  he  could  scarcely  have  entered  life  Rt  i 
worse  door  than  nt  the  portal  of  Jewish  nationality.  For  u 
that  age  of  the  world  it  was  a  misfortune  to  be  bom  a  J 
^n  the  estimation  of  every  body  except  a  Jew.  That  is  n 
wonderfiil  (  for  every  body  thinks  it  unfortunate  to  be  I 
any  thing  but  what  he  is.  Every  nation  thinks  all  other  n 
tions  are  to  be  pitied,  if  not  bated.  And  in  that  age  e^ 
nation  despised  all  other  nations.  But  the  Jew  hod  a  spc 
measure  ofcootempt  meted  out  to  him.  Ho  we  vernations  dif 
fered  in  their  likes  and  dislikes,  they  all  agreed  in  a  common 
hatred  of  the  Jew.    Nor  can  you  imagine  what  this  would  be 
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in  the  history  of  the  life  of  one  Uke  Christ,  unices  you  toko 
some  parallel  experience. 

Suppose,  for  Instance,  you  had  been  bom  an  African ;  what 
would  have  been  your  opportunities  of  life,  of  social  inter- 
course, of  entrance  into  the  great  professions,  of  gaining  po- 
litical distinction,  of  amassiDg  wealth,  or  of  securing  those 
enjoyments  which  are  within  your  reach  now?  Measure 
your  present  chancQ^  in  life  with  what  they  would  have  been 
if  you  had  been  bom  black  instead  of  white. 

Now  it  was  very  much,  that,  in  Christ's  time,  to  have 
been  born  a  Jew.  And  Christ  was  born  a  Jew.  So  far  as 
worldly  opportunity  was  concerned,  he  might  better  have 
been  bom  a  heathen  or  a  barbariaiu  Although  of  noble  lin- 
eage, yet,  regarding  him  in  his  relations  to  his  on-n  nation, 
he  scarcely  was  better  off  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
been ;  for  his  parents  were  not  in  influential  position,  and 
they  could  not  give  him  the  privileges  of  education.  He 
had  but  few  opportunities  in  youth ;  and  he  was  dependent 
for  his  training  almost  entirely  upon  the  natural  evolution 
of  luB  own  faculties.  You  recollect  how  he  was  reproached 
as  being  illiterate,  or,  rather,  how  people  marveled  that  one 
who  was  illiterate  should  know  so  much.  "How  knoweth 
this  man  letters,  having  never  learned  ?"  said  his  adversaries 
and  the  spectators.  He  had  inherited  neither  name,  place, 
nor  influence.  Many  men  are  dependent  for  their  standing 
upon  the  (act  that  they  have  the  capital  of  those  who  went 
before  them  to  begin  upon.     Christ  had  nothing  of  the  kind. 

He  never  strove,  either,  to  repair  these  conditions  of  for- 
tune. He  was  bom  of  parents  both  poor  and  low  in  life,  in- 
cooEpicuons  and  nninfluential,  and  he  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  felt  the  sting  of  the  deprivations  which  he  sniferod,  as 
many  a  man  does  who  is  conscious  all  his  life  long  tJiat  the 
impulse  and  spur  to  exertion  is  the  narrow  and  pinched  es- 
tate of  his  youth. 

Let  us  exclude  the  pleasure  and  the  vicions  practices  that 
were  disallowed  by  the  morals  ofall  nations,  and  contemplate 
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only^  those  ends  which  arc  laudable,  and  hj  which  society  U 
built  up  and  civilizatiou  advanced.  It  may  be  said  that 
Christ's  life,  in  connection  with  these  laudable  end^,  exter- 
nally viewed,  was  a  failare. 

He  secured  no  wealth — not  even  enough  to  redeem  him- 
self from  dependence.  The  food  which  he  ate  was  ministered 
to  him  by  the  hands  of  those  who  loved  him.  Me  had  not 
ickere  to  lay  hie  head.  Only  love  redeemed  him  from  panper- 
ism.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  one  who  had  power, 
either  by  miracles  or  by  an  easy  use  of  his  sagacity,  to  create 
wealth.  lie  did  not  deride  it  in  others.  No  word  of  his, 
justly  construed,  will  be  found  to  conflict  with  the  divine 
law  of  political  economy.  He  seemed  like  n  scholar  in  an 
artificer's  shop,  all  about  whom  are  tools,  good  and  useful  to 
the  artificer,  but  of  no  nse  to  the  scholar.  He  does  not  de- 
spise them,  but  he  never  touches  them.  Wealth  was  a  minor 
good  to  some,  and  was  to  have  its  power  and  history  in  the 
world's  elevation;  but  Christ  walked  in  the  midst  of  it  al- 
most uncoiiaciouB  of  its  presence  or  of  the  want  of  it. 

Though  he  had  great  power  of  exciting  enthusiasm,  at1 
tion,  and  momentary  feeling,  there  is  no  evidence  that  CI 
ever  gained  or  kept  a  steady  influence  over  the  common  peo- 
ple— not  even  over  those  among  whom  he  came,  and  wiiii 
whom  he  consorted.     By  discourse,  by  personal  bearing,  and 
by  his  miracles,  he  attained  great  power  over  the  imagiiiatii 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  witli  whom  he  assoeial 
But  never  did  he  seem  to  gain  any  particular  influence 
their  habits.     He  never  controlled  their  radical  ideas,  nor 
changed  the  secret  springs  of  their  life.     In  regard  to  the 
most  of  men,  it  was  efiervescent  enthusiasm,  transient  admi- 
ration, that  they  felt  in  his  presence,     A  striking  illustration 
of  this  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  his  own  disciples.     For 
three  years  they  were  his  intimate  and  private  companions, 
and  hod  the  benefit  not  only  of  his  conversations,  but  of  his  in-, 
struotions,  based  upon  their  ignorance  and  mistakes ;  and  yet, 
at  his  death,  they  had  not  entered  in  any  appreciable  degrw 
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into  his  ideas  or  into  his  career.  Tliey  eoemed  to  have  been 
almost  imtouclied  except  by  a  vague,  blind  attraction  toward 
him.  They  had  not  become  the  partners  of  his  intellectual 
or  his  moral  life.  They  saw,  when  he  was  coming  toward 
Buffering  and  deatli,  only  confusion  and  dipmay.  And  after 
he  died  all  hope  forsook  them.  They  thought  the  errand  of 
his  life  had  utterly  failed.  Long  after  the  very  Pentecost, 
long  after  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  had  begun  its 
work  upon  them,  it  was  only  spring,  not  Bummcr,  of  knowl- 
edge with  them,  for  they  still  felt  that  Jesus  was  the  Jew's 
God;  and  it  was  years  before  it  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
amazement  to  them  that  Christ  was  the  Savior  of  tlic  whole 
world. 

Now,  if  the«o  men  that  were  selected  by  Christ  could  dwell 
with  him,  and  talk  with  hira  every  day  for  three  years,  with 
BO  little  effect  of  his  ministry  npon  them,  what  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  his  ministry  upon  those  men  that  never 
saw  him  except  occasionally,  and  never  sustained  any  inti- 
mate relations  to  him  ?  If  we  measure  the  power  of  Christ's 
life  by  his  immediate  influouce  upon  the  common  people,  it 
was  a  failure.  , 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  h 
were  possible,  to  secure  any  personal  o 
on  the  minds  that  ruled  his  age.  The 
of  great  sagacity  whom  ho  seems  nevei 
eicept  to  stand  before  them  to  be  judged  and  condemned. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Christ  ever  turned  his  thoughts  or 
his  instructionB  to  pohtical  questions,  except  so  far  as  they 
traversed  humanity  and  morality.  If  he  found  them  in  his 
way  as  he  traveled  the  great  road  to  morality  and  humanity, 
he  trod  them  under  foot,  or  expounded  them.  Otherwise  he 
never  seemed  to  touch  the  dynastic  questions  of  the  day. 

Neither  did  he  secure  any  influence  over  the  literary  and 
philosophical  minds  of  his  time — not  in  his  own  nation,  and 
certainly  not  in  any  other.  Though  he  was  sent  to  be  the 
Savior  of  the  world,  his  influence  did  not  extend  beyond  his 
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own  country.  With  the  exception  of  a  journey  to  Egypt  in 
his  infancy,  lie  never  was  outside  his  own  native  land.  He 
never  had  a  place  among  men  of  letters,  nor  was  he  a  power 
in  any  philosophical  circle. 

Bub  even  more  remarkable  is  it  that  he  did  not  prodace 
any  immediate  impression  upon  the  religious  opinions  and 
feelings  of  his  age.  And  after  his  resurrection  tliere  could 
be  discerned  no  change  which  he  had  wrought  in  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Jews. 

If  you  measure  Christ's  influence,  therefore,  upon  the  mass 
of  his  countr3Tnen,  it  was  null  and  void.  If  you  measure  his 
infiuence  upon  the  higher  minds  that  controlled  the  govern- 
ments, the  philosophies,  and  the  literature  of  liis  day,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  when  ho  died  he  had  produced  any  impres- 
sion whatever  upon  them.  He  had  not.  "The  light,"  it  is 
declared, "  shincth  in  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not."  The  light  of  Christ's  presence  shone  into  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  hut  the  darkness  did  not  comprehend 
it,  and  it  was  just  as  dark  during  his  life  on  earth  as  it  had 
been  before. 

Neither  did  he  found  a  family.  Men  are  bom  to  love  and 
marriage  by  a  decree  broad  as  humanity ;  and  while  each 
man  has  hia  own  liberty,  and  exercises  his  own  choice  of  se- 
lection, yet  underneath  that  voluntary  power  of  choice 
necessity  of  selecting  which,  in  relation  to  the  race, 
aistible  as  fate  itself.  But  Christ,  thougli  he  belonged 
mankind,  was  not  carried  in  any  such  stream  to  any 
destiny.  Upon  no  one  did  he  ever  bestow  his  heart's  1 
ured  affection.  He  never  knew  the  sweet  relationships 
husband  and  father  in  the  household.  Among  the  useful 
bitions  which  men  have,  none  is  more  amiable  than  the  wish 
to  foimd  a  family,  to  pour  it  full  of  noble  influences,  and  to 
rear  in  it  a  troop  of  children  that  shall  carry  forward  the 
family  name,  adorned  witli  all  the  priceless  qualities  ol 
and  services  worthily  performed,  down  with  honor  and  jw 
to  remote  times.     But  no  such  ambition  entered  the 
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Christ,  or,  if  it  did,  there  was  no  result  that  answered  to  any 
such  thought  or  purpose. 

Having,  then,  passed  Through  life,  not  concerned  with 
wealth,  and  therefore  not  connected  with  business;  with- 
out any  important  apparent  relations  to  ttie  common  people 
among  whom  ho  moved;  failing  to  make  any  impression 
upon  the  dominant  minds  of  his  times  in  politics,  literature, 
and  religion  ;  and  not  having,  in  any  way  whatever,  ent«red 
into  the  relationships  of  the  family,  what  could  his  life  pro- 
duce that, should  remain?  Nothing,  apparently.  What  an 
arrow  is  that  shoots  quickly  through  the  air,  and  drops  far 
off  hi  the  thicket,  and  is  lost,  that  Christ's  life  seemed  to  have 
been.  The  air  which  is  parted  by  the  passage  of  the  arrow 
instantly  rushes  together  again,  and  nothing  is  left  to  mark 
the  course  of  the  flying  missile.  And  Christ  seemed  to  have 
been  hurtled  through  his  time,  and  to  have  fallen  in  death, 
without  leaving  the  slightest  trace,  after  a  few  weeks,  of  his 
having  been  alive. 

His  arrest,  trial,  and  condemnation  were  more  than  ordi' 
narily  ignominious,  and  apparently  more  than  ordinarily 
fruitless.  There  are  men  the  most  glorious  event  of  whose 
history  is  their  trial  and  condemnation.  Where,  for  instance, 
some  noble  nature  makea  his  last  hours  tho  occasion  of  de- 
fending a  great  principle  of  right,  and  thus  sows  the  seed  for 
blessed  results  in  the  future,  his  sunset  into  death  is  more  il- 
Instriona  than  any  common  life  could  be.  But  no  principle 
was  set  forth  in  the  death  of  Christ.  It  woe  the  occasion  of 
advancing  no  great  argument  in  favor  of  the  right.  It  brought 
to  light  no  important  truth.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  his  trial.  It  was  an  ordinary  criminal  sacrifice  of  just- 
ice on  tho  part  of  his  judge.  He  was  crucified  as  a  criminal, 
ignominiously.  He  died,  and  all  seemed  utterly  lost.  There 
was  no  prophecy  iu  his  cross.  There  was  no  background  of 
light  on  which  that  cross  lifted  itself  Darkness  fell  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  trembled.  Not  even  his  mother,  nor 
tfaa  women  that  were  with  her,  iior  the  disciples,  saw  any 
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thing  btit  eclipse,  disaster,  sod  final  confusion  in  Lis  death. 
He  died,  having  left  no  trace  behind.  Neither  in  the  act  of 
his  dying  was  there  any  conspicuftus  power,  or  the  promise 
of  power.  Nor,  afterward,  when  his  reeurrection  came,  was 
there  much  alleviation,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few,  for  Christ 
never  appeared  publicly  again.  He  never  appeared  to  any, 
eubseqnent  to  that  time,  except  liis  disciples,  to  whom  he 
peared  as  to  witnesees.  And  when  he  had  done  this,  he  W4 
up  on  high.    And  that  closes  the  career  of  the  Savior. 

Now,  was  there  ever  a  life,  when  yon  come  to  look  at  it  in 
its  details,  that  seemed  to  be  thrown  away  more  than  Christ's? 
Considering  what  men  live  for,judging  from  the  great  ends 
of  hnman  life  that  you  see  accomplishing  around  you,  if 
were  to  ask, "Did  Christ  gain  any  thing  by  living?"  wool 
not  the  irresistible  answer  of  every  man  he, "  He  threw 
life  away?"     He  lost  it.     It  was  worth  nothing  for  common 
wealth.     It  earned  nothing  of  popular  influence.     It  did  not 
change  a  law.    It  did  not  establish  a  new  principle.     It  did 
not  make  a  discoverj'.    It  did  not  put  np  or  put  down  oi 
ruler.     It  did  not  overturn  one  altar.     It  was  iiTadiated 
not  one  single  victory  over  outward  cii-cumstances ;  and, 
less  there  is  some  mysterious  inward  thing  that  took  pi 
something  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  historic  si 
then  the  life  of  Christ  was  one  prolonged  snfiering  unto 
aster  and  unto  death. 

But  what  are  the  facts  on  the  other  side  ?    It  is  d( 
that  be  that  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  that  he 
will  lose  his  life  shall  save  it,  and  save  it  unto  eternal 
Did  Christ  lose  his  life  ?    Did  ho  not  save  it  by  the  losing' 

Bom  a  Jew,  he  belonged  to  the  most  accursed  and  deteal 
of  nations;  and  yet  is  it  not  a  great  fact  that  i 
thinks  of  Christ  as  a  Jew  ?    So  totally  is  this  all  chanj 
that  it  never  occurs  to  any  man,  except  it  comes  to  us  by 
torical  research,  that  he  was  of  that  scattered,  despised  peo- 
ple.   All  nations  on  the  globe  arc  now  followers  of  this  Jew, 
whom  they  never  suspect  of  being  a  Jew,    There  is  victory  io 
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the  fact  that  that  which  Lung  about  him  as  a  cloud  of  gloom 
iu  the  early  parts  of  his  life  has  been  utterly  dissipated. 

Ue  was  bom  without  opportnnity  iu  his  social  relations; 
he  had  a  parentage  that  made  him  familiar  with  the  lowest 
characteristics  of  life;  he  was  without  education  or  privilege; 
and  yet,  do  you  not  know,  to-day,  that  in  Christendom  there 
is  not  a  household,  not  a  potent  body,  not  a  church,  not  a  com- 
munity, that  is  not  proud  to  call  itself  CAmf-ian  f  He  had 
no  family  to  fall  back  upon ;  he  received  no  important  help 
from  any  source ;  and  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
there  is  scarce  a  household  that  does  not  claim  to  be  Christ's, 
and  that  does  not  call  its  children  Ills.  The  very  kings  of 
the  earth  biing  their  glory  and  baptize  it  with  his  name ;  and 
all  tho  world  arc  inheriting  something  that -he  earned. 

Having  no  opportunities  for  learning,  he  bad  to  rely  upon 
the  use  of  his  unaided  faculties.  But  wliere  has  there  been, 
for  a  thousand  years,  a  school,  a  university,  or  a  system  of 
ethical  philosophy  that  has  not  been  conscious  that  it  do- 
rived  its  germ  from  this  same  Christ,  who  was  never  a  schol- 
ar, was  never  a  man  of  literatnre,  who  wrote  not  a  line,  and 
left  not  a  volume  ? 

He  seemed  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  ordinary  sources  of 
wealth,  and  to  its  power.  And  yet  do  not  you  know  that  to- 
day wealth  is  more  aud  more  known  to  have  moral  relations  ? 
Has  there  not  been  growing  an  influence  interpenetrating  all 
business  and  secular  pursuits,  so  that  men  recognize  an  ethi- 
cal principle  that  reigns  and  governs  in  the  great  realms  of 
mammon  ?  From  out  of  the  life  of  Christ  has  there  not  is- 
sued an  influence  that  is  to  have  control  in  wealth-making  ? 
All  over  the  world  is  there  not  more  of  the  Christian  spirit 
in  the  use  of  wealth  ?  And  though  the  world  is  not  regen- 
erated, and  is  not  Christian,  except  iu  a  limited  degree,  yet  is 
not  this  work  begun  in  it,  and  is  not  the  kingdom  of  wealth 
yet  to  own  the  name  of  Christ? 

He  never  gained  much  influence  with  the  common  people 
— his  own  people.    And  yet,  now,  is  there  any  name  named 
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under  henven  which  arouses  bo  much  enthusiasm  araoDg  the 
cominou  people  as  Christ's  ?  If  you  take  Christendom 
through,  is  it  not  understood  more  and  more  that,  if  there  is 
a  name  to  live  by,  if  there  is  any  influence  which  can  defend 
the  weaker  classes  from  the  injustice  of  the  stronger  who  are 
leagued  against  them,  it  is  the  name  and  influeuec  of  the  Lord 
Jgbub  Christ  ? 

He  made  little  impression,  in  his  lifetime,  upon  the  rulers 
of  his  own  people,  and  those  who  were  versed  in  Icaniing 
and  philosophy.     But  is  there  now  any  thing  that  is  more  ii 
ilucntial  than  Christ?    If  I  were  to  be  asked,  What  is  thefl 
characteristic  of  the  literature  of  our  time?  I  should  say  tha 
it  was  a  searching  after  natural  justice,  and  the  expressioi 
of  every  form  of  humanity — and  humanity  is  only  anothflr 
word  for  love  toward  the  necessitous.     Indeed,  justice  anff 
love  were  the  two  especial  attributes  of  Christ's  spiritnal 
life,  though  they  made  little  impression  on  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.    But  he  has  now  filled  the  channels  of  thought  and 
poetic  sentiment  with  his  peculiar  nature ;  and  more  i 
more,  since  Chnst's  day,  do  you  find,  even  in  treatises  of  lavj 
the  principles  of  Christian  justice. 

HiB  life  was  thrown  away,  but  it  was  thrown  away  jua 
aa  I  throw  away  my  handful  of  grain  when  I  cast  it  into  iJ 
Hoih  I  lose  it.  It  dies.  Bnt  it  dies  that  it  may  give  grow 
to  another  life.  He  took  his  life  andburiedit,  and  there  wu 
nothing  of  it.  It  was  disintegrated.  But  it  was  ^ven  Vo 
another  life  that  was  coming  forward  slowly  and  gradually 
through  long  periods,  but  that,  at  length,  was  to  fill  the  worli 
A  handful  of  com  in  the  earth  shall  grow,  and  tiha  11  wave  like 
Lebanon,  and  like  the  forest  that  covers  the  lulls  and  mount- 
ains, in  the  end. 

In  the  body  Christ  was  planted  and  lost ;  but  as  soon  as  h 
had  died  he  began  to  bring  forth  fruit.  Like  some  plan&ll 
like  young  trees,  he  bore  fruit  in  a  small  measure  at  first ; 
like  those  same  plants  and  trees,  he  has  grown  and  grown  vt 
til  now  be  bears  fruit  in  abundance.     And  Christ,  t 
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every  thing,  has  gained  every  tbiDg.  lie  has  filled  the  world 
with  his  influence ;  he  has  revolutionized  its  affairs;  old  po- 
litical laws  have  been  taken  away,  and  new  political  laws 
have  come  into  the  ascendant ;  new  religious  ideas  have  taken 
the  place  of  old  and  effete  religious  systeras;  old  philosophies 
have  been  laid  aside  as  antiquarian  relics,  and  new  philoso- 
phies have  sprung  up  in  their  stead.  And  all  these  new  laws, 
and  ideas,  and  philosophies  have  sucked  at  the  bosom  of 
Gospel  truth.  Tlio  world  is  full,  in  every  vein  and  channel, 
of  the  power  of  that  man  who  went  down  in  darkness,  and 
was  lost,  apparently,  in  eclipse  and  final  disaster. 

Did  not  he  throw  his  life  away?  and  did  not  he  get  it 
again  ?  Was  he  not  sacrificed  ?  and  was  he  not  saved  ?  Was 
he  not  utterly  given  up  to  min  ?  but  out  of  that  ruin  has 
there  not  been  the  building  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  in  which  dwells  righteousness  ? 

Looked  at  from  an  exterior  point  of  view,  Christ's  life  was 
an  utter  failure;  but  looked  at  from  the  interior,  it  was  a 
most  illustrious  victory, 

Tou  are  to  take  notice,  too,  that  the  gain  which  comes  to  a 
moral  or  spiritual  life  is  one  which  involves  in  it  time,  and 
therefore  faith.  And  the  fruit  of  Christ's  life  has  shown  itself 
gradually.  There  was  bat  little  at  first.  Then  thoro  was 
more.  It  has  increased  ever  since.  The  life  of  Christ  be- 
came constructive  and  organic.  It.  was  not  an  influence  from 
without  imposed  on  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  It  was 
part  and  parcel  of  that  economy  of  God  which  was  establish- 
ed at  the  creation  of  the  worid.  He  was  as  much  a  part  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  human  family  and  of  history  as  any 
other  element.  And,  taking  the  natural  course  of  its  evolu- 
tion, the  life  of  Christ  has  been  a  life  of  ages.  There  never 
was  conceivable  a  life  that,  being  thrown  away,  so  reasserted 
itself,  and  so  munificently  redeveloped  itself. 

In  view  of  this  enunciation  of  facts,  I  ask  yon,  first,  to  see 
how  the  same  thing  is  going  on,  in  a  small  way,  in  our  time. 
Christ  walked  like  a  shadow  in  his  day;  and  if  you  had  ask- 
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ed  at  that  time,  "Where  are  the  secrets  of  power  iu  t 
world  ?"  any  Jew  would  have  pouited  to  the  old  temple, 
8aid,"There  are  the  secrets  of  the  world's  power."  Il^aa  b 
said  it,  you  Lad  seen  some  Greek  smilmg,and  you  had  asked  ' 
him,"  Where  ia  the  secret  of  power  in  the  world?"  he  would 
have  said, "  Have  you  heen  iu  Athens  ?  Have  you  seen  ber 
temples  and  statues  ?  Have  you  seen  the  Parthenon  ?  Have 
you  seen  her  art  and  read  ber  literature  ?  Have  you  entered 
into  the  depths  of  the  learning  of  her  Plato  and  Aristotle? 
The  world'tt  history  is  wrapped  up  in  Athenian  art  and  litera- 
ture." And  ii^  while  he  yet  spoke,  a  disdaining  Komau  had 
passed  by,  and  you  had  followed  him  and  said, "  Wherefore 
that  smile  ?"  he  would  have  said, "  The  Jews  and  the  Greeks 
are  filled  with  superstitions,  and  are  blinded  as  to  the  true 
source  of  the 'world's  power.  Tliat  power  is  centred  in 
Rome,  whose  greatness  is  uneqnaled  by  that  of  any  other 
nation  on  the  globe."  And  how  would  Jew,  and  Greek,  and 
Roman  have  joined  in  mirthful  derision  if  you  had  pointed  to 
that  peraon,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  to  be  crucified,  and  said, 
"In  that  man  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  world's  power,"  But 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  with  their  philosophies, 
their  governments,  and  their  power,  have  gone  down,  whilsr . 
this  shadow  has  risen  into  greater  and  greater  power,  tmtil  i( 
fills  the  worid. 

This  leads  me  to  speak,  next,  of  the  greatest  truth  that 
Christ  enunciated — namely,  the  superiority  of  the  moral  o 
every  thing  else.     All  the  world  believed  in  the  power  of  ■ 
force.    The  patrons  offeree  are  the  passions  and  desires  o 
the  human  heart.    The  Greek  had  learned  to  believe  that  tl 
secret  of  power  was  in  the  understanding.    Bat  the  ap( 
Paul,  repeatiug  what  the  Master  had  taught,  declared  thAt  iU 
was  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  Christ  Jee 
that  was  the  dominant  power.     Our  Savior,  when  he  b 
"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  ■* 
all  those  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,"  propounded  the 
most  original  and  the  moat  revolutionary  principle  of  human 
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life  thai  ever  was  mado  known.  The  man  that  lives  vinder  the 
supreme  influence  of  moral  elements  ia  the  man  that  is  victo- 
rious over  all  the  olements  that  are  represented  by  those  fac- 
ulties which  are  lower  than  the  moral  So  that,  if  any  one 
would  be  great  in  wealth,  literature,  learning,  or  any  dynastic 
quality,  the  Hccret  of  strength  is  not  in  money,  or  knowledge, 
or  understanding,  or  political  influence,  bat  in  the  sapremacy 
of  the  moral  elements. 

Wo  are  still  repeating  that  at  which  we  smile  in  reading 
of  the  ambitious  mother  who  brought  her  two  sons  to  Christ, 
and  Baid, "  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  one  on  thy 
right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left,  in  thy  kingdom."  We 
are  e^cry  one  of  us  seeking  greatness  by  outside  measures; 
and  Christ  is  perpetually  saying  to  us,  "Can  ye  drink  of  the 
oup  that  I  shall  drink  of?  and  he  baptized  wifh  the  baptism 
that  I  am  baptized  with  ?  Can  you  throw  away  your  life  ? 
Can  you  moiliiy  your  pride  ?  Can  you  subdue  your  selfish- 
ness?  Can  you  lay  aside  the  old  man?  Can  you  die  that 
you  may  live  ?"  We  are  nuining  eagerly,  one  after  wealth, 
another  after  praise,  another  after  honor.  One  feels  himself 
secure  because  the  golden  foundations  of  his  wealth  are  so 
deep  and  broad ;  another  because  his  ideas  are  built  into  sys- 
tems and  sciences.  And  we  still  are  making  our  manhood  to 
lie  in  these  external  elements,  m  which  Christ  had  no  life, 
and  in  which  he  desired  to  have  none.  We  are  seeking  to  be 
Christians  by  achieving  worldly  eminence  and  power.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  not  by  the  outward  and  phys- 
ical, but  by  the  inward  and  spiritual,  that  men  become  true 
men,  and  that  manhood  is  to  be  measured. 

Now,  may  wo  not  learn  from  the  example  of  Christ  and 
his  history  the  inevitable  weakness  of  any  course  or  career 
that  is  founded  in  externals  merely  ?  And  may  we  not  learn, 
also,  that  tliere  is  immortality  and  victory  in  any  course  that 
is  founded  on  tlic  divinely  spiritual  ?  We  are  living  in  an  age 
in  which  we  are  In  danger  of  having  our  senses  overshadowed. 
We  ore  being  impressed  so  much  by  physical  things  that  we 
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are  in  danger  of  forming  our  jnJgmcnta  of  what  is 
safe,  and  pennanuit  from  tlie  fleshly  side,  and  not  from  the 
spiritual.  There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  needfiil 
for  UB  to  recur  to  the  reason  of  Christ's  power  in  the  world 
than  now ;  never  a  time  when  we  were  more  in  danger  of 
throwing  away  true  permanence  for  barren  change ;  never  a 
time  when  wo  were  more  in  danger  of  missing  the  secret  of 
inevitable  success.  That  man  who  has  the  truth  with  him ; 
who  has  a  principle  higher  than  any  that  has  gone  before ; 
that  man  whose  policy,  whose  statesmanship,  whose  legisla- 
tion, whose  faith  involves  the  highest  reach  possible  of  the 
human  understanding  in  the  spiritual  direction — that  man 
will  endure,  and  is  bound  to  immortality.  IIow  many  there 
are  who  are  throwing  tlio  com  away  and  running  after  tho 
husk  and  cob,  because  these  are  more  bulky!  There  are 
many  who  are  not  only  doing  this,  but  despising  those  who 
count  tho  exterior  to  be  comparatively  worthless,  and  who 
insist  npon  a  higher  standard.  Just  as  soon  as  men  arc  wil- 
ling to  accept  the  truth  in  its  higher  relationships,  just 
soon  they  begin  to  grow  strong.  If  they  despise  it,  and 
cify  it,  and  east  it  out  utterly  unto  death,  nevertheleae,  it 
not  be  destroyed.  It  will  come  np  again,  and  again, 
again ;  for  the  life  of  God  is  in  every  particle  of  trntfa 
justice  in  this  world. 

Men  may  crucify  their  Christ  again  in  this  law  or  that  pol- 
icy; may  hustle  him  out  of  Jerusalem  to  his  Calvary,  aud 
may  shake  their  garments  as  the  Sanhedrim  did,  and  say, 
"We  haA'c  got  rid  of  the  disturber;"  may  lift  him  on  the 
cross  to  ignominy,  and  say, "  He  shall  never  again  touch  tliia 
law  or  that  policy ;"  may  bury  him  in  the  rock,  and  pnt  a 
stone  there,  and  seal  it  with  official  seals,  confident  that  no 
man  can  ever  bring  him  out  again ;  and,  after  all,  when  three 
days  have  gone  by  Christ  will  break  open  the  tomb,  and 
men,  on  going  to  the  spot,  shallfind  there  angels  of  prophecy, 
bright  and  radiant.  Out  of  the  tomb  of  many  aud  many  a 
buried  Christ-truths  have  come  angels  of  benefaction  and 
meroy. 
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Onr  times  are  full  of  Htruggling  Christs — Christ  in  laws,  in 
humanities,  in  policies ;  and  you  are  passing  them  by,  or  cast- 
ing them  out,  or  treading  them  under  fool.  But  inunortality 
is  with  every  one  of  them.  You  will  perish,  wealth  will 
change,  laws  will  explode,  policies  will  be  scattered  like  chaff 
from  the  summer's  threahing-floor ;  but  that  which  is  eter- 
nally right,  and  true,  and  just,  and  good,  can  not  be  pierced 
by  sword  or  buried  by  tlie  ballot,  since  it  has  the  decrees  of 
God  behind  it.  And  blessed  be  they  that  have  the  wit  and 
wisdom  to  know  that  it  is  best  to  do  right,  to  do  it  at  once, 
and  so  to  abbreviate  the  labors  of  society. 

To  that  army  of  ignominious  and  profitless  sufferers  that 
work  out  by  the  imagination  fantastic  troubles,  to  be  repeat- 
ed over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  I  Lave  nothbg  to  say.  But 
to  those  who  suffer  for  a  good  reason ;  to  those  who  are  bear- 
ing their  Gethsemane ;  to  those  who  are  carrying  their  cross, 
and  living  as  Ctrist  lived — and  there  are  thousands  of  them 
— I  wish  to  address  a  word.  Are  there  not  in  this  audience 
hundreds  th^t,  when  they  turn  their  thoughts  inward  and 
backward,  think  that  if  they  could  have  consented  to  have 
done  such  and  soch  things  they  would  have  been  better  off? 
Some  persons  are  said  to  stand  in  their  own  light.  Are  there 
not  some  "of  you  that  apparently  have  stood  in  your  own 
light?  Are  there  not  men  whom  you  have  known  from  their 
youth  up  who  were  not  over-scrupulous  in  business  affairs, 
who  went  into  craft  and  deceits,  who  became  millionaires, 
and  rose  to  eminence  and  power,  and  who  now  stand  high 
and  are  prospered  ?  and  do  you  not  say, "  If  I  could  have  got 
over  some  prejudices  that  I  had,  so  as  not  to  have  been  afraid 
of  departing  a  hair's-breadth  from  the  line  of  rectitude,  I 
might  have  been  better  off  than  I  am  now ;  but  I  stood  in 
my  own  light,  and  I  have  been  stniggling  against  the  current 
«ver  since,  beaten  back  at  every  step  ?"  Ton  have  maintain- 
ed your  conscience,  though,  have  you  not  ?  "  Oh,  yes,  what 
there  was  of  it  ?"  And  you  have  maintained  your  love  of 
tmth  ?    "  Tea,  I  have  that  yet."    You  have  maintained,  also, 
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your  aspiration  after  higher  manhood  ?  "  Yes,  that  I  have^ 
Blill;  but,  thuD,  I  havo  do  fimda;  I  have  iio  homestead;  I 
have  nothing  before  me."  Nothing  before  you  1  You  have 
the  kingdom  of  God  Almighty  before  you.  You  have  all 
glory  betbro  you.  If  you  have  saved  tnith,  and  consciencf, 
and  love.and  manhood,  and  faith,  do  not  onvy  any  one.  Tlii' 
wealth  of  the  world  will  pass  away  very  soon,  but  what  bank- 
mptcy  can  come  over  the  exchequer  of  God  ?  And  you  are 
heirs  of  God.  Y"ou  did  not  stand  in  your  own  hght  when 
yon  refused  to  yield  to  temptation. 

Are  there  any  young  men  here  who  think  it  is  not  profit- 
able to  serve  God  ?  Which  will  you  take,  the  prosperous 
Jew,  or  the  dcHpised  Christ?  See  what  each  of  thorn  was  in 
his  own  time — the  one  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  faring 
sumptuously  every  day,  flattered,  feasted;  the  other  poor, 
neglected,  cast  out,  persecuted.  But  which  would  you  rather 
be  toJay  ?  In  the  long  fight,  which  had  the  strdngcst  arm? 
Where  is  the  Jew  to-day  ?  and  where  is  Christ  ?  Look  up 
for  the  Prince  and  Savior !    Look  down  for  liis  Aicmiee  '. 

Take  heart,  then.  Do  not  think  that  a  man  has  thrown  his 
life  away  because  ho  has  not  silver  and  gold.  You  will  get, 
perhaps,  more  of  these  than  you  expect;  but  whether  yon 
get  a  penny  or  not,  you  will  get  transcendcntly  more  in  that 
liie  which  is  near  at  the  door.  For  you  that  life  is  neater 
than  you  think.  Many  of  you  will  go  before  another  year 
rolls  around,  and  will  put  to  proof  my  words  in  the  kingdom 
of  your  Father. 

But  others  atill  sufier.  Are  there  none  here  that  safier  for 
theirchildren?  I  stood  in  the  public  buming-placo  at  Oxfoid, 
where  the  old  reformers  were  burned,  and  with  incspressible 
feelings  I  went  bock  ui  thought  and  history  to  their  time; 
but  I  have  seen  cases  of  martyrs  that  were  burned  at  the 
stake  which  were  much  more  piteous  Uian  these.  I  have  seen 
many  a  woman  who,  because  slie  would  not  betray  fealty, 
and  because  she  conid  not  yield  love,  was  day  and  night 
burned  at  the  stake  of  an  intemperate  husband,  bouud  m 
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him,  BufferiDg  more  than  he  suffered,  covering  his  shame,  hid- 
ing hia  faults,  repairing  his  mistakes,  studying  his  welfare, 
pouring  out  her  life  for  his  worthless  life.  And  if  there  are 
Buch  martyrs  here  to-day,  I  say  to  them,  Do  not  be  discour- 
aged. You  are  following  in  the  steps  of  the  great  Victor, 
who  by  defeat  was  victorious.  Remember  that  Christ  gain- 
ed hia  victory  by  patient  waiting  in  saffering.  Remember 
what  by  his  servant  he  said, "  Ko  chastening  for  the  present 
aeemeth  to  be  joyous,  hut  grievous ;  nevertheless,  afterward  it 
yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  thorn  which 
are  exercised  thereby." 

Is  there  not  here  many  a  heart  that  is  sorrowing  in  family 
matters  ?  Are  there  not  many  of  you  who  are  conscious  that 
yoa  are  bound  with  bonds  and  cords  from  which  you  could 
only  release  yourself  by  rending  what  are  called  the  decencies 
and  proprieties  of  life  ?  Are  there  not  those  here  who  are 
bearing  the  yoke  and  suffering  for  a  parent,  a  brother,  a  sis- 
ter, an  orphan,  some  helpless  or  dependent  one  ?  You  who 
are  yielding  your  opportunities,  and  joys,  and  life  for  anoth- 
er, patiently,  are  carrying  the  cross  of  Christ.  Yes,  and  it  ia 
Christ  in  yort  that  is  inspiring  you  to  do  that,  and  saying  to 
you, "Child,  a  little  while  longer  lose  your  life.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  be  lavish  of  it.  Pour  it  out.  Do  not  be  econom- 
ical.    Lose  it,  lose  it,  and  you  shall  save  it  unto  life  etemaL" 

Who  are  they  that  I  see  triumphing  in  the  heavenly  host  ? 
They  that  lived  in  ceiled  houses  ?  They  that  walked  the 
earth  with  crowns  upon  their  heads?  They  that  knew  no 
sorrow  ?  No.  "  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  trib- 
ulation, and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;"  they  that  cried  from  under  the 
altar, "now  long, O  Lord, how  long?" — these  arc  they  that 
stand  highest  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Heaven  is  just  before 
yon.  And  many  of  yon  that  seem  to  have  a  long  and  weary 
path  of  suffering  will  soon  be  done  with  your  period  of  triiJ, 
and  will  rise  to  honor  and  glory  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Oh,  that  I  could  pour  in  upon  the  young  the  m^esty  and 
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the  sanctity  of  living  for  the  invisible ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
honor,  and  truth,  and  fidelity !  Oh,  that  I  could  make  you 
feel  how  essentially  brittle,  how  friable,  how  perishable  are 
all  material  sources  of  strength !  God  is  the  centre  of  life, 
and  spiritual  realities  are  the  only  things  that  will  endure. 
Stone,  and  iron,  and  silver,  and  gold,  and  timber,  and  cities, 
and  nations,  and  outward  things  are  but  pictures,  painted 
soon  to  fade  away ;  while  truth,  and  love,  and  fidelity,  and 
purity  shall  last  forever  and  forever. 

May  it  please  God,  then,  when  we  rise  in  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection,  to  let  shine  upon  us  the  hope  of  our  coming 
glory,  that,  when  we  enter  heaven,  our  faces  may  be  as  the 
stars  on  the  horizon,  bright,  and  still  rising  into  greater  beau- 
ty, so  that  we  may  evemiore  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament. 


VIII. 


Ctuttttitb   i»ttffttitig. 


Preached  in  Plymouth  Churchy  Brookiytiy  Sabbath  momingy  Octo- 
ber 28M,  1866. 
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"And  w  PilBCe,  wiiling  to  content  the  people,  released  Barabbas  nnCo  tbein, 
and  delivered  Jeaus,  when  be  Imd  twourged  bim,  to  be  crucifled.  Anil 
Ibe  9oldien  led  him  nway  into  tlie  hull,  oalted  Pnetorium ;  and  tbej  call 
logelber  the  vrhole  band.  And  they  dulhed  him  with  purple,  and  nlnl- 
CedB  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  it  about  bis  head,  and  begun  to  salatKbiii], 
Bail,  king  of  Ibe  Jews '.  And  they  ^moie  him  on  the  bead  with  a  reed, 
and  did  spit  upon  hint,  and,  bowing  their  knees,  worshiped  hini.  And 
vhen  they  had  mocked  him  they  took  off  the  purple  from  liim,  nnd  put 
bis  own  clothes  on  hiin,  and  led  him  out  to  crucify  him," — Hark,  xi., 
15-SO. 

Th£be  evcnta  followed  the  tnal  of  Jesns  before  the  SaoLe- 
drim.  He  had  gone  through  the  enffering  of  Gethsemaue. 
He  had  been  arrested  through  the  treason  of  one  of  his  own 
disciples.  He  h.id  beea  examined  by  his  countrymen,  and 
tried.  Then,  having  suffered  buffctings  and  abuse,  he  was 
taken  to  Pilate.  There,  be  was  questioned  without  answer- 
ing. To  pteaso  the  people  at  last,  though  he  publicly  de- 
clared that  ho  found  no  fault  with  him,  Pilate  gave  Jesus  to 
the  soldiers. 

The  Roman  ferocity  that  looked  upon  suffering  as  a  luxury, 
that  made  its  joy  in  beholding  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  in 
hideous  conflict,  here  showed  itself  in  characteristic  exhibi- 
tion. The  whole  band  was  called  together,  that  not  one  of 
tbem  might  lose  the  sport.  Then  the  Savior  was  arrayed  in 
purple,  a  wreath  of  briers,  or  small  thorns,  was  "  platted," 
and  with  this  he  was  crowned.  Then  they  jeered  him,  and 
put  a  reed  or  eane  in  his  hand  for  a  sceptre ;  and  they  began, 
with  laughter  ill  suppressed,  to  bow,  and  to  worehip  this  man. 
With  a  double-edged  derision  they  called  bim  "  King,"  for  it 
was  a  mockery  of  him,  surely,  and  to  call  such  a  one  "King 
L 


f  the  Jevs"  was  also  an  cxqaisite  satire  on  the  h&Uod. 
cut  both  ways. 

He  had  already  been  S]>it  upon  and  severely  smitten  before 
■the  Sanhedrim,  He  spake  nothing.  His  silence  was  so  re- 
markable that  it  attracted  attention.  Pilate,  even,  noticed 
it.  There  was  great  dignity  in  it.  There  was  a  moral  mean- 
ing in  it  that  men  feU,  even  if  they  could  not  understand  it. 
It  was  not  the  silence  of  nothing,  but  of  something  too  mighty 
for  words.  AUthat  a  man  hath -will  he  gioe  for  Ms  life  ;  bat 
Christ  wonld  not  give  even  a  word  for  liis.  He  now  stood 
among  the  ribald  soldiery.  They  renew  the  indignities  of 
the  Jews.  They  empnrple  him.  They  nod  and  beclt,  and 
laugh  and  roar,  as  the  most  lithe  and  mountebank  soldier  as- 
sumes witli  greatest  success  the  airs  of  a  conrtier,  and  witli 
mock  reverence  and  adroit  humility  acknowledges  the  king- 
ship  of  the  silent,  thom-crowned  sufferer. 

Consider  this  scene  in  its  external  relations.     He  waa  a  Jl 
before  Romans  that  despised  Jews.    He  was  a  Jew  reji 
of  his  own  rulers  and  i}eoplo,  and  therefore  lower  than  a  Jqi 
Abandoned  by  his  disciples,  he  was  alone.     All  the  laws 
his  country  had  profited  him  nothing.    Those  whom  he 
saved  were  not  there.    Those  whom  he  had  healed,  and  fed, 
and  taught  wore  far  away.     He  was  doomed,  and  dcsurted. 
Before  him  was  the  cross  looming  up.     Solitary  he  etood,  and 
silent,  in  ntter  helplessness.     Can  any  thing  bo  more 
less  ?    Was  ever  such  a  life  so.  wasted  ?    And  thus  it  ap] 
ed  to  the  Jewish  priests,  and  thus  to  the  soldiers,  and  tii 
his  own  disciples.    Tliey  saw  nothing  but  what  their 
could  minister,  and  that  seemed  the  extremity  of  woe, 
very  depth  of  disaster  and  degradation. 

But  pierce  this  external  appearance,  and  what  is  it  ? 
body  weakened,  disgraced,  suffering,  and  just  coming  to  mt 
awfiil  agony.     Was  this  all  ?    Within  that  unspeaking  foi 
was  the  Iiome  of  a  great  and  sufferuig  love.     A  nature  whiclk 
Time  shall  never  be  able  fully  to  interpret  was  now  at  iti 
point  of  greatest  grandeur — the  full  of  love.    It  was  not  thv 
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love  which  gives  and  takes,  but  tliat  love  which  is  tlie  high- 
est ecBtasy  of  mortal  life — that  Iotb  which  Buffers  for  anoth- 
er.  To  flay  that  suffering  for  auother's  good  is  the  highest 
element  of  deity  would  be  to  venture  beyond  knowledge ; 
but  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  liighest  element  yet  unfolded 
to  UB,  and  that  all  other  conceptions  of  character  are  far  be- 
hind thia.  A  love  without  self-assertion,  without  self-thongLt, 
with  a  spirit  that  takes  upon  itself  another's  woe ;  a  love  that 
purposely,  consciously,  calmly,  and  long,  suffers  rather  than 
that  another  should  suffer — this  is  the  very  and  peculiar  rev- 
elation of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  To  bo  sure  it  had  been  tmo 
from  the  beginning,  bnt  it  was  needful  in  some  way  to  dis- 
close it  to  this  world.  It  was  needful,  therefore,  that  some 
one  should  suffer,  that  in  the  example  men  might  have  con- 
crete teaching  of  that  love  which,  by  mere  words,  could 
never  be  made  understandable.  The  secret,  the  fount,  the 
Iddden  reason  of  that  influence  which  the  cross  has  exerted, 
and  the  pledge  of  its  perpetual  power,  ia  in  thia  love^uffer- 
ing  for  others.  Tliere  is  no  other  power  in  heaven,  and  there 
shall  be  no  power  on  earth,  that,  for  majesty  and  productive- 
ness of  effects,  shall  equal  or  match,  or  shall  be  mentioned  in 
common  with  this,  when  it  shall  bo  well  understood.  Love- 
Boffering  for  others  is  the  highest  justice,  the  highest  purity, 
the  highest  tnith,  the  noblest  government. 

If,  then,  you  look  within,  and  see  the  soul  of  Christ  standing 
solitary,  and  suffering  silently,  and  know  that  he  meekly  stood 
bearing  a  love  which  for  others'  sake  suffered,  and  suffered 
patiently,  yon  will  find  that  yoar  heart  is  kindled  as  before 
an  unveiled  divinity;  and  behold,  you  will  see  betieath  these 
mockings  really  a  king !  for,  though  in  derision  they  crowned 
him,  he  teoa  crowned,  and  the  thorns  are  typical  of  the  crown 
that  love  wears  upon  its  heart  1 

Ho  was,  the  greatest  of  all  Ids  contemporaries,  king  of  the 
world,  of  time,  and  of  eternity,  just  because  he  was  the  crown- 
ed Sufferer.     Other  kings  there  were,  but  he  was  tlie  great- 

.,    Other  crowns  flashed  splendor  from  stones  beyond 
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price,  but  no  stone  ever  yet  waB  to  be  valued  with  iJicse 
spiuea  of  thorns  for  glorious  beauty.  What  is  a  stone,  a  dia- 
mond, an  emerald,  an  opal,  but  mere  cold,  physical  beaiity? 
But  every  thorn  in  that  crown  is  a  symbol  of  divine  love.  Ev- 
ery thorn  stood  In  a  drop  of  blood,  as  every  sorrow  stood  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  Savior.  And  the  great  anguish,  the  shame, 
the  indignity,  the  abandonment,  tlie  injustice,  and  that  other 
unknown  anguish  which  a  God  may  feci,  but  a  man  may  not 
understand — all  these  were  accepted  in  gentleness,  in  quiet- 
ness, without  repelling,  without  protest,  without  exclamation, 
without  surprise,  without  anger,  without  even  regret.  Ue 
was  to  teach  the  world  a  new  life.  He  was  to  teach  the  heart 
a  new  ideal  of  character.  He  was  to  tench  a  new  power  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  A  divine  lesson  was  needed — 
that  love  is  the  eBsence  of  Divinity;  that  love,  suffering  for 
another,  is  the  highest  form  of  love;  that  that  love,  when  ad- 
ministered, carries  with  it  every  thing  that  there  is  of  love, 
and  purity,  and  justice;  and  not  only  that  love  is  the  fulfill- 
ing of  the  law,  but  that  God  himself  la  love. 

This  was  the  hour,  then,  of  Christ's  grandeur.     He  waa  1 
ICJng  then,  and  was  indeed  crowned     No  throne  was  like  tbe  ^ 
steps  on  which  he  stood.     Ko  imperial  person  was  so  angnat 
as  this  derided  and  martyred  Jew.    If  he  had,  by  a  resort  to 
violence,  relieved  himself,  he  would  have  been  discrowned 
To  suffer  in  sweet  willingness ;  to  have  the  suffering  roU  tel 
unknown  deptfis  and  not  to  murmur — this  was  to  be  a  1 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  conception  of  kingship. 

Oh,  could  some  prophet's  prayer  have  touched  the  eyes  a 
those  that  stood  about  him,  that  for  a  moment  they  n 
have  seen  the  eight  behind  and  within  the  flesh,  how  etrai 
would  have  been  their  gazing !  How  would  the  spiritnal 
beauty  and  power  have  risen  up  before  them !  Once,  when 
they  would  have  arrested  him,  he  said, "  I  am  he  whom  yc 
Boelt,"  and  they  fell  as  if  struck  to  the  ground ;  and  now,  had 
there  been  a  spiritual  imfolding  that  should  have  disclosed 
his  real  character,  and,  as  it  were,  declared, "  I  am  he,"  me- 
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Sinks  it  would  have  thrown  tlie  eoldiers  to  the  grounil,  or 
Bont  them  flying  everywhither. 

Stand  by  him  now,  and  look  down  throngh  the  times  to  ~\ 
come.  From  this  point  of  view  interpret  the  passage, "  Who, 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despis- 
ing the  ahame."  Ages  are  to  roll  by ;  nations  are  to  die,  and 
nations  are  to  rise  and  take  their  places;  laws  are  to  grow 
old,  and  from  new  germs  laws  are  to  unfold ;  old  civitizalions 
are  to  crumble,  and  now  eras  are  to  dawn  with  higher  culture ; 
bnt  to  the  end  of  time  it  will  be  ecen  that  this  figare  stands 
high  above  every  other  in  the  history  of  man !  "  A  name 
which  is  above  every  name"  was  given  to  him — not  for  the 
sake  of  fame,  bnt  in  a  wholly  different  sense :  a  name  of  pow- 
er; a  name  of  moral  influence;  a  name  that  shall  teach  men 
how  to  live,  and  what  it  is  to  be  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
crown  of  thorns  is  the  world's  crown  of  redemption.  The 
power  of  suffering  Isve,  which  has  abeady  wrought  such 
changes  in  the  world,  is  to  work  oa  with  nobler  disciosuree, 
and  in  wider  ephorea ;  it  is  to  teach  men  how  to  resist  evil ; 
how  to  overcome  sin ;  how  to  raise  the  wicked  and  degraded ; 
how  to  reform  the  race ;  how,  in  short,  to  create  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  in  which  is  to  dwell  righteonsncss. 

It  is  this  crowned  sorrow  in  Christ  which  proved  him  to  bo 
King  of  redemption.  It  is  tho  very  focus  of  the  redemptive 
element,  that  one  was  found  with  love  enough  to  suffer  reme- 
dially  for  the  world.  We  often  contrast  law  and  love;  and 
in  oar  inferior  being,  perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  and 
take  them  apart,  and  contrast  them,  although  in  the  divine 
mind  and  administration  they  are  doubtless  inseparably  min- 
gled. As  presented  to  us  in  the  human  condition,  law  may 
be  considered  rather  as  a  preventive — seldom  as  a  curative. 
Love  is  both.  It  prevents,  but,  still  more,  it  heals  transgrcs- 
Mon.  Law  punishes  for  tho  sake  of  society.  Human  penal 
lawB  are  devices  of  human  weakness,  needful  for  onr  state, 
simply  because  other  and  better  ways  are  scarcely  within  our 
reach.    But,  while  law  makes  transgressors  suffer,  love  suffers 
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/or  transgressora.  Bothcany  justice;  botU  vindicate  purity, 
truth,  mercy ;  but  law,  in  the  whole  sphere  of  humaii  admin- 
istration, puts  the  burden,  the  woe,  the  deep  damnation  on 
the  tranagressor.  Love,  yet  juater,  higher,  purer,  takes  the 
Buffering  and  the  woe  upon  itself,  and  releases  the  trans- 
gressor. Which  carries  the  sublimeet  justice,  law  or  love? 
Which  rules  highest,  reaches  deepest,  spreads  widest,  a 
best  meets  the  want  of  man's  whole  bring — the  penal  juedi 
that  says,  "The  aoul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die,"  or  the  C 
closed  justice  of  love,  which  says,  "  I  have  found  a  r 
I  bear  the  stripes ;  I  carry  the  guilt  and  the  penalty ; 
that  the  world  may  go  free  t" 

Laws  are  for  merely  human  conditions.    As  such,  t 
needful ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  considered  as  bei 
feet ;  nor,  indeed,  as  being  the  truest  symbols  of  the  perl 
administration  of  divine  government.     It  is  folly  for  i 
expect  to  understand  all  that  is  within  us  and  round  ab< 
us ;  but  of  the  things  that  are  round  about  us,  we  are  to  ti 
heed  which  of  them  arc  symbols  of  divine  character  a 
vine  administratioa     If  there  is  any  thing  in  this  world  t 
is  weak,  it  is  a  human  government  or  human  law  adi 
tered  by  human  beings.    Law  atterajita  to  supply  wl 
never  can — a  rule  of  perfect  fairness,  perfect  justice.     1 
fore,  in  a  system  of  law,  a  thousand  things  are  necessary,  t 
ply  because  you  are  attempting  to  do,  by  external  fra 
that  which  God  does,  with  absolute  certainty,  by  kuowle< 
and  equity,  and  rightness  of  spirit. 

To  reason  that  God  must  adniiniRter  justice  with  i 
equivalents  as  men  do,  is  to  reason  from  weakness  to  strcngt 
from  imperfection  toward  perfection.  As  men  exist  on  eart 
laws  arc  indispensable ;  but  they  arc  devices  to  mai 
ciety.  There  is,  however,  a  view  of  individual  value  i 
sinks  all  laws  and  governments  on  earth  into  relative  ini 
nificancc.  I  can  conceive  that  to  the  mind  of  God,  look) 
upon  a  single  soul,  and  unrolling  it  as  it  shall  bo  disclose 
through  the  cycles  of  eternity,  there  may  come,  in  the  far  p 
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Bpective,  Biich  !i  tliought  of  the  magnitude  of  a  single  soul,  as 
that  in  the  view  of  God  that  soul  Bhall  outweigh  in  import- 
ance the  sum  total  of  the  governments  and  populations  of  the 
globe  at  any  particular  period  of  time,  I  can  tmderetand  that 
God  may  sound  a  soul  to  a  depth'  greater  than  earth  ever  had 
a  measure  to  penetrate,  and  find  reasons  enough  of  sympa- 
thy to  overmeasure  all  the  temporal  and  earthly  interests  of 
mankind.  And  I  can  conceive  that  God  should  asttume  to 
himself  the  right  to  execute  his  government  of  love  by  suffer- 
ing for  a  single  soul  in  such  a  way  as  quite  to  set  aside  the 
ordinary  coaraes  of  the  secular  and  human  idea  of  jastice. 

This  is  to  my  mind  the  redemptive  idea.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  a  play  between  an  abstract  system  of  law  and  a  right  of 
mercy.  I  think  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  so  mnch 
law  aa  in  redemption,  or  so  much  justice  as  in  love. 

The  redemption  of  Christ  is  a  revelation  to  men,  not  that 
love  has  triumphed  over  justice,  or  government,  or  law,  but 
that  there  was  a  higher  way  of  justice.  There  was  a  concep- 
tion of  justice  in  love  that,  when  unfolded,  would  be  a  power 
for  cleansing,  and  restraining,  and  building  up  such  as  belong- 
ed to  no  other  period  before.  And,  as  I  conceive  of  the  re- 
demptive idea,  it  was  a  spectacle  of  love  eufiering  for  others  in 
such  a  way  as  shall  redeem  them  from  the  power  of  sin.  This 
is  a  higher  jastice  and  a  nobler  assertion  of  purity  than  any 
mode  of  punishing  can  be.  Punishing  may  be  the  final  alter- 
native, but  it  is  not  the  d^visest  method.  Penal  laws  are 
secondary  adjuncts;  whereas,  towering  up,  central,  and  ra- 
diant as  the  New  Jerusalem,  is  disclosed  in  Christ  Jesus  the 
one  great  divine  motive-power — that  heart-love  which  is 
pure,  and  jnst,  and  true,  suffering  for  those  that  arc  impure, 
and  unjust,  and  untrue,  cleansing  them,  and  justifying  justice. 
Love  is  fatherhood,  justice  is  kingship,  and  Christ  was  the 
kingly  father, 

Christ  did  not  come  to  teach  the  world  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
its  desert  of  penalty.  Tliese  the  whole  world  knew  before  he 
cane ;  it  was  the  knowledge  of  these  things  that  was  press- 


iiig  noble  spirita  down.     lie  did  not  come  to  secure  punish- 
ment.    Mon  thought  him  to  be  a  judge,  like  the  Btem  old 
prophets  that  came  to  revolutionize  Bociety  on  account  of 
wickedness ;  but  ho  Bays,  "  I  did  not  come  to  condemn ;  I 
come  to  save."    He  emphasizes  and  repeats  that  thought.    He 
did  uot  come  to  teach  the  fact  of  guilt,  or  to  punish  guilt. 
There  was  no  need  of  hia  coming  for  either  of  these.     The 
whole  frame-work  of  the  univcree  is  appoijited  to  secure 
penalty.     There  is  no  man  that  can  hide  sin  so  that  God's 
officers  shall  not  overtake  him.     There  is  uo  need  c 
tempting  to  secure  punishment,  for  the  natural  course  < 
things,  first  or  last,  would  overwhelm  every  sinner  with  C 
dign  pnnifihment.     Rescue,  not  penalty,  was  that  which  nee 
ed  a  divine  revelation.     Christ  came  to  gave,  to  re 
by  this  vicarious  suffering  to  redeem  them  from  the  penaltM 
of  their  wrong-doing.     And  when  I  see  men  busy  about  ti 
method  of  atonement,  I  marvel  at  them.     It  is  as  if  a  r 
that  waa  starving  to  death  should  insist  upon  going  into  || 
laboratory  to  ascertain  in  what  way  dirt  germinated  whei 
It  is  as  if  a  man  that  was  perishing  from  hunger  should  intSl 
upon  having  a  chemical  analysis  of  bread.     How  many  b 
have  been  written,  and  how  many  sermons  have  been  pre 
ed,  to  show  how  God  could  be  just,  and  yet  justify  a  slnna 
how  he  had  a  right  to  do  it ;  and  what  were  the  relations  <i 
forgiving  mercy  to  law !     Tliese  questions  are  n 
terial,  but  the  spirit  of  atonement'  is  far  more  important  tl 
its  method.    The  secret  truth  is  this:  crowned  suffering 
love  bearing  the  penalty  away  from  the  transgressor,  and  ■ 
curing  his  re-creation.    Love  beaiing  love ;  love  teaebi 
love;  love  inspiring  love;  love  re-creating  love — this  is  t 
atonement     It  is  the  opening  np  of  elements  which  bear  ii 
them  cleansing  power,  inspiration,  aspiration,  salvation,  im- 
mortality.    It  is  the  interior  working  force  of  atonement  that 
we  are  most  concerned  in,  though  we  are  apt  the  least  to  c 
cem  ourselves  with  it. 
Our  practice,  and  knowledge,  and  intuition  of  love,  mid  U 
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constituent  elements  and  personal  and  administrative  power, 
are  very  low.  But,  after  all,  love  is  the  blood  of  the  univcrBe, 
It  earricB  life,  and  repair,  and  healing  every  where,  just  as  our 
food  carries  life,  and  repair,  and  healing  throughout  the  whole 
body  pbysieaL  And  unless  we  understand  the  force  of  that 
love  in  character,  in  conduct,  in  our  administration  over  our- 
selves, in  the  family,  and  in  our  affairs  and  estate,  we  fail  to 
appreciate  the  peculiar  characteristics,  the  internal  and  dis- 
tinguishing elements  of  Christ's  atoning  love. 

1.  Hitherto  religion,  considered  comprehensively  and  aya- 
tematically,  has  not  extended  its  force  enough  in  the  right 
direction.  It  has  been  a  means  of  educating  the  conscience. 
Good  men  have  been  under  the  dominion  chiefly  of  conscience 
since  the  world  began  ;  and  although  religion  has  in  it,  an* 
questionably,  an  element  of  education  for  the  conscience,  yet 
that  is  not  the  distinguishing  clement.  Religion  baa  been  a 
code  of  rules  for  conduct ;  it  haa  been  a  system  of  ethics  or 
morality ;  it  haa  been  introduced  into  external  laws,  and  in- 
stitutions, and  functions ;  and  it  is  to-day,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, an  instrumentality  for  external  re-creation ;  but  this  is 
only  the  lower  and  earlier  development  of  religion.  ReUgion, 
as  a  Love,  taking  precedence  of  all  the  other  elements  of  the 
soul,  asserting  its  authority,  aud  compelling  every  thing  else 
to  bow  to  it,  and  to  take  law  from  it,  has  hardly  been  known, 
except  in  single  individuals.  It  has  been  but  little  kuown  as 
an  idea,  and  still  less  as  a  practical  matter.  We  have  had 
sporadic  cases,  but  it  has  never  been  to  any  conaiderablo  de- 
gree wrought  into  the  public  aentiment  of  any  age.  Tlie 
active  force  of  the  world  has  never  been  this  great  motive- 
power  of  the  divine  government.  Religion  has  spent  itself 
in  marking  out  right  paths  for  conduct,  or  aecuring  penalties, 
or  building  churches  and  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  religion 
has  spent  itself  in  worship,  iu  minor  charities,  in  reiiniJments, 
in  a  thousand  beneficent  ways,  but  it  has  not  thus  fulfilled 
its  whole  mission.  The  day,  however,  is  coming  when  the 
I    Church,  when  religion  itself,  is  to  take  on  the  form  of  suffer- 
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ing  love.  Men  seek  to  shield  Uieir  love  from  suffering,  or,  if 
it  must  sufl'er,  they  seek  to  reap  tlie  field  for  tbemsclves.  A 
love  that  euflera  for  others,  not  once,  and  by  a  heroic  strug- 
gle, but  always,  and  easily  and  naturally,  ia  almost  unknown. 
But  there  is  to  be  a  new  diiiclosurc  in  this  matter.  Much 
light  has  dawned  ;  more  is  yet  to  dawn.  And  it  is  to  come, 
not  by  dry  mathematical  problems ;  it  is  to  come,  not  by  the 
text ;  it  19  to  come  by  putting  on  this  suffering  love  of  Christ 
Jesus  !  The  full  light  is  to  corao  by  development.  Out  of  a 
nobler  conception  of  love  is  to  come  nobler  life — out  of  thnm 
experience  of  the  fill!,  tropical  summer  of  sacrilicijig,  suffer 
ing  Love !  And  then  the  earth  will  put  forth  fruits  snob  a 
were  never  suspected  or  dreamed  of. 

2.  Tlie  great  struggles  that  are  going  on  in  human  life,  tl 
world  over,  are  for  the  most  part  struggles  after  the  manner 
of  this  world.     We  do  not  sec  far  down  the  path  of  li 
Two  thousand  years,  almost,  have  rolled  along,  and  wo  havl 
not  learned,  iu  our  efforts  to  reconstruct  the  world  and  r 
generate  it,  to  employ  the  [lecuUar  elements  of  the  Gospi 
and  we  are  working  yet  after  the  old  natural  methods 
are  struggling  as  men  of  the  world  struggle.     We  are  nsi 
force  against  force.    There  are  conflicts  of  justice  with  ij^" 
justice.     There  is  the  dashing  of  governments  more  or  lesB 
right  against  governments  more  or  less  wrong.    It  is  the  en 
of  legislation  and  convalsion.     Industries  are  ris 
bottom  of  society,  and  demanding  that  they  shall  have  o 
rights.     The  poor  and  the  ignorant  in  every  land  are  b 
uing  to  demand  recognition.     Nations  are  demanding  that" 
their  nationality  shall  be  respected.     A  thousand  questions 
are  seeking  adjustment ;  and,  for  the  most  part.,  these  ques- 
tions  are  seeking  to  adjust  themselves  by  the  application  c 
physical  force  or  by  mere  intellectual  power.    The  worid  Ij 
making  some  progress,  but  only  by  hard  working,  a 
nied  by  reaction,  opposition,  and  conflict.     God  accepts  tbi 
]>artial  developments,  for  they  belong  to  the  lower  and  n 
developed  conditions  of  human  life  and  society ;  but  t 
are  on  .1  plane  below  the  Gospel. 
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I  believe  in  war.  I  believe  there  are  times  whcu  it  must 
be  taken.  I  believe  in  it  as  a  medicine.  Medicine  is  not 
good  to  oat,  but  when  you  are  sick  it  is  good  to  take.  War 
is  not  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  but  while  men  and  the  world  are 
travelmg  on  a  plane  where  they  are  not  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  GoBpel,  a  rude  form  of  justice  ie  indiepenaable, 
though  it  ie  very  low  down.  If  you  go  to  a  plane  still  high- 
er, war  seems' to  be  a  very  poor  instrumentality.  And  if  you 
go  yet  higher,  and  higher,  till  you  reach  that  sphere  where 
the  crowned  SufFerer  stands,  how  hateful  and  hideous  war 
seems !  In  the  earlier  periods  of  society  it  is  recognized  aa 
Imving  a  certain  value ;  but  its  value  is  the  very  lowest,  and 
at  every  step  upward,  till  you  come  to  this  central,  divine  ex- 
hibition, it  loses  in  value.  Always  it  ie  a  rude  and  uncerisun 
police  of  nations.  It  is  never  good.  It  is  simply  better  tlian 
something  worse.  Physical  force  is  the  alternative  of  moral 
influence ;  if  you  have  not  one  yon  must  have  the  other. 

The  day  is  commg,  I  think,  when  the  Quaker  idea  shall 
have  a  new  interpretation,  a  larger  sphere ;  when  men  shall 
love  their  enemies,  bless  those  that  curse  them,  do  good  to 
those  that  hate  them,  and  pray  for  those  that  despitcfnlly  use 
'them  and  persecute  them ;  when  they  shall  receive  injury  and 
not  resent  it ;  when  they  shall  requite  wrong  with  love.  To 
one  who  sees  the  revengeful,  vmdictive  feelings  of  men  ;  the 
volcanic  heavings  which  are  so  common  in  the  most  harmoni- 
ous femilies;  how  business  is  carried  on  regardless  of  recti- 
tude ;  how  governments  in  theii-  conrse  will  hardly  stop  for 
justice ;  how  in  all  departments  of  life  the  law  of  might  is 
made  the  law  of  right — to  such  a  one  it  seems  almost  absurd 
to  hear  a  minister  say  that  a  day  is  coming  when,  the  world 
over,  the  law  of  love  shall  be  the  reigning  law.  But  that 
day  ie  coming,  or  else  prophecies  are  false,  and  Christ  came  in 
vain.  That  which  wo  need,  and  that  which  we  are  yet  to 
have,  is  the  exemplification  of  this  highest  force — euficring 
love.  That  is  the  highest  form  of  justice,  and  the  liigheet 
form  of  administration.    There  is  not,  either  this  side  of  the 


llirone  of  God  or  beyond  it,  any  thing  else  yet  revea 
known  8o  Hupremc  and  effyctivo  as  suffering,  love-aufferiug 
for  others,  rather  than  the  making  them  suffer. 

3.  Men  that  mean  to  be  Christ's  reoonstructors  of  the  t( 
must  learn  the  secret  of  his  power  over  the  world.  We  a 
not  to  reform  it  by  carnal  logic.  We  are  not  to  do  it  by  tl 
mere  exposition  of  evil.  I  may  lay  a  diseased  man  on  the  e 
geou's  table,  and  demonstrate  morbid  anatomy  all  day  1i 
but  it  docs  not  cure  a  man  to  demonstrate  liis  dis«asei 
reveal  evi!  is  not  necessarily  the  way  to  cure  it.  lliey  a 
not  the  men  that  are  doing  the  world  the  most  good  ^ 
with  a  sui-gcon's  knife  in  their  mouth,  go  into  society  cattii 
and  slashhig,  and  making  the  blood  flow  on  every  side, 
gery  is  good  in  its  place,  but  a  man'ti  head  ought  not  to  b 
ease  of  surgeon's  tools.  There  are  men  who  have  an  inteD 
hatred  of  evil,  and  who  make  it  their  business  to  t 
expound  it,  dissect  it ;  they  ridicule  it,  they  condemn  it,  u 
denounce  it ;  but  such  cormorants  are  eraployed  of  God  a 
OS  he  employs  all  mordant  things.  They  are  not  his  b 
instroraents;  for  this  world's  need  is  not  condemnation, n 
denunciation,  nor  exposition.  What  it  needs  is  somebody  K 
suffer  for  it.  Wliat  men  need  is  somebody  to  suffer  for  then 
Ineiporicncc  wants  experience  that  is  willing  to  bear  n 
till  it  learns.  Hardness  of  heart  wants  softness  of  ho 
teach  it  the  quality  of  eoftuess.  Stumbling  impcrfeoU* 
wants  perfection  to  take  it  by  the  hand,  and  lead  it  in  t 
right  way.  Wo  have  had  thunder  enough,  and  8w 
enough,  and  dungeons  enough  to  refonn  the  world  a  tl 
sand  times,  if  mere  justice  or  mere  force  would  do  it; 
these  are  not  sufficient.  The  spirit  which  Christ  mui 
fested  when,  crowned  with  thorns,  he  suffered  for  others,  h 
what  we  need.  The  mother-heart  keeps  alive  in  the  ^ 
this  secret  of  divinity ;  but  kings,  judges,  magistrates,  wai 
riors,  fierce  with  justice,  fill  the  world  with  the  sufferings  a 
puoishment.  Some  quail,  some  resent,  and  many  grow  i 
perate.    Still  justice  is  proclaimed.     Justice, justice,justii 
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B  if  jastice  itself  was  any  thing  but  the  birth  of  passiuna 
until  it  is  the  child  of  love  1  As  if  the  rude  justice  of  the 
earlier  developments  of  society  was  to  bo  exalted  above  love, 
to  limit  it,  define  it,  subordinate  it,  and  thus  a  mere  leaf  and 
stem  arrogate  superiority  over  that  blossom  and  fruit  for 
whose  coming  they  were  created ! 

We  ai-e  not  to  expect  to  reform  the  world  in  which  we 
dwell,  either,  by  attempting  merely  to  repair  and  mend  its 
systems.  That  we  shall  do,  but  we  must  do  more.  "  These 
things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  but  not  to  have  left  the  other 
undone."  Why,  my  brethren,  there  is  a  way  of  forging  just- 
ice that  is  better  than  picking  up  broken  fragments  of  justice 
and  putting  them  together. 

When  Cromwell's  soldiers  were  in  WincheRtcr,  they  dashed 
out  the  cathedral  windows,  and  the  people  were  at  a  loss 
how  to  replace  the  saintly  figures  that  lay  scattered  and  bro- 
ken on  the  pavement.  Suppose  some  glazier  had  undertaken 
to  put  together  again  and  cement  the  ten  thousand  frag- 
ments ?  He  would  have  resembled  those  men  who  are  going 
about  and  trying  to  find  the  fragments  of  justice,  and  to  put 
them  together.  It  is  not  patched  justice  that  we  want. 
What  we  want  is  an  atmospheric  power  of  development,  like 
Bummer  on  a  continent,  to  inspire  growth  away  from  passion 
and  toward  love.  Love  is  the  mother  of  all  things.  Justice 
and  truth  will  spring  from  this  divine  weather  in  regal  beau- 
ty and  with  hitherto  unknown  sweetness.  We  do  not  want 
glaziers,  but  inspiration.  Wo  need  something  higher  than 
mending.  Wo  need  soul-power.  We  need  the  power  of 
God.  We  want  God's  creative  power  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and 
that  is  the  power  of  a  pure  and  great  nature  to  suffer  for  im- 
pure and  little  natures. 

Where  shall  we  find  that  ?  Men  that  grow  wise  are  apt 
to  grow  proud,  and  spend  their  time  looking  after  their  repu- 
tations. Instead  of  standing  as  light-houses  in  society,  they 
carry  themselves  as  closed  lanterns.  With  their  wisdom 
comes  selfishness.    And  where  shall  we  find  men,  that,  as  they 
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sc,  15000100  thoughtful  in  regard  to  others,  and 
ing  to  sufier  for  their  fiakcs  ? 

There  are  men  that  sctk  refinement  all  the  world  tbronj 
that  seek  grace  of  manner,  and  postnre,  and  geBtnrc 
seek  whatever  makes  life  elegant;  but  they  seek  tbeni 
themselves  and  tbeir  families,  and  call  tbejnselvea  "select 
and  will  only  associate  with  those  tliat  delight  theni 
ral  friends,  and  are  ashamed  to  affiliate  with  those  that  do 
belong  to  their  set.     Men  are  taking  the  powers  of  their  be*] 
ing,  both  natural  and  acqun-ed,  and  foi-miiig  themselves 
classes  by  themselves,  studiously  excluding  the  uncongi 
instead  of  employing  tbeir  gifts  to  elevate  and  save  tfai 
that  are  less  fortunate  than  they.    Tbey  withdraw  tl 
selves  from  the  world  as  they  beeome  strong  in  tho  hjj 
elements  of  their  being.     A  man  instructed  in  virtue, 
how  he  abhors  wickedness !     A  good  man  who  would  not 
break  Simday,  how  he  hates  Sabbath-break oi-s !     He  breaks 
a  higher  law  in  bating  the  Sabbath-brcakcr  than  he  keeps  in 
keeping  the  Sabbath.    The  man  who  loves  the  tratfa  is 
apt  not  to  be  satisfied  with  hating  lies,  but  hates  liars., 
are  to  hate  wickedness,  but  not  wicked  mea     Are  you  good? 
Ton  owe  it  to  that  man  who  is  not  good  to  give  your  life 
his  life.     lie  needs  some  one  that  is  willing  to  sufier  for 
and  if  yon  are  to  be  his  savior  you  must  be  to  him 
Christ  was  to  those  that  ho  saved.     I  never  saw  the  tima'' 
when  my  heart  rose  up  against  men  (and  my  heart  carries 
tempests  in  it)   that  I  was  not  rebuked  by  the   thonghtj 
"How  has  Christ  to  bear  with  you?"     I  know  my  nati 
and  I  know  what  a  time  Christ  has  had  with  mo ;  and  ii 
can  afford  to  be  patient  with  me,  is  there  a  man  that  I 
not  afford  to  be  patient  with  ? 

My  brethren,  if  we  could  have  this  nearer  view  of 
and  bring  it  home,  it  would  make  us  patient  and  fori 
with  wicked  men.  By  applying  iliose  precepts  which 
taught,  and  by  cultivating  those  traits  which  he  mani 
we  shall  come  nearer  to  bim  than  by  mere  prayer 
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Btatic  vision.  We  shall  be  like  Christ  in  proportion  as  wc 
are  willing  to  suffer  for  others.  It  is  the  spirit  of  suffering 
lore  that  brings  men  near  to  Christ  Jceua,  and  makes  them 
like  him.  * 

Who,  then,  are  the  world's  regenerators?  I  do  not  call  my- 
self one  of  them.  I  know  men  in  society  whose  shoes'  latchet 
I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose-  It  pleased  God  to  put  mo  in 
circumstances  of  ease ;  and  though  you  contrive  to  give  me 
some  thorns,  they  are  not  half  enough  to  make  a  crown  of 
Tour  kindnesses  far  outnumber  them.  And,  so  far  as  I  -am 
concerned,  I  do  not  suffer.  I  can  not.  I  have  to  go  out  of 
my  way  to  do  it.  But  there  is  many  a  minister  tliat  works 
with  his  hands  on  week-days  to  earn  his  bread,  and  preaches 
every  Sunday,  and  toils  through  obloquy  from  week  'to  week, 
laying  down  his  life  for  othei-fl.  And  nobody  nnderstands 
him,  or  praises  him.  He  stands  almost  alone,  suffering  for 
hifl  people.  And  I  honor  him,  and  look  far  up  to  him.  No 
body  may  know  him  here,  but  he  will  be  known  there! 

There  is  many  a  woman  who  haa  consecrated  her  virginity 
to  those  that  have  no  mother ;  who  seeks  neither  plac*  nor 
praise ;  and  who,  by  her  example  and  instruction,  is  nourish- 
ing into  refinement  and  excellence  the  children  of  others 
about  her.  She  is  a  sufferer  for  others.  She  is  one  of  those 
Baints  of  the  household  that  far  sarpaas  the  saints  of  the 
church  calendar! 

There  are  many  teachers  that  have  taken  thefa'  life  in  their 
hands,  and  abandoned  wealth  and  luxury,  and  have  gono  to 
dwell  with  the  poor  freedman  in  his  hovel,  who  has  not 
learned  enough  to  understand  them;  and  they  are  despised; 
and  by-and'by  they  will  be  ptelted,  it  may  be ;  and  very  likclj' 
they  will  shed  their  blood  in  attempting  to  give  knowledge 
to  those  ignorant  people. 

These  are  the  ones  that  are  regenerating  the  world.  These 
are  the  ones  that  are  obeying  the  precepts  and  following  the 
example  of  Christ  These  are  our  exemplars.  Their  exam- 
ple is  the  best  theology  of  our  days. 


It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  how  in  love  to  suffer  patently, 
and  give  up  one's  life  in  suSei-ing,  for  the  sake  of  saving  men 
from  igDoranop,  and  vice,  and  crinio,  and  want.  We  shall 
never  save  any  people,  or  any  part  of  our  Slates  and  natioiii 
unless  we  can  find  those  that  are  willing  to  do  fur  them  whi 
Christ  did  for  us — suffer  for  them,  instead  of  making  thei 
suffer.  And  there  must  be  this  suffering  of  love  all  t 
world  over,  every  where,  or  there  will  not  be  regenei 
and  peace. 

Let  mc,  iu  closing,  bring  this  matter  home  as  a  test  of  p( 
Bonal  piety. 

Have  you  not  been  attempting  to  live  a  ChriBtian  I; 
And  yet,  when  you  have  examined  your  interior  < 
ness,  what  have  you  found  to  be  the  drift  of  your  life?  Eavi 
you  not  sought  to  get  rid  of  care,  and  been  impatient  □ 
Eoffering?  Have  you  not  been  inclined  to  get  away  I 
people  because  they  vexed  you?  Have  you  been  pati^ 
with  men  ?  Have  you  borne  with  their  faults  as  Christ  b 
with  yours  ?  Have  you  carried  their  burdens  as  CliriBt  c 
ries  yours  ?  Have  yon  ever  coveted  the  privilege,  as  a  part 
of  your  religious  duty,  of  silently  suffering  for  them !  It 
seems  to  me  that  Christ  has  brought  us  a  crown,  and  u 
have  desired,  as  it  were,  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  to  pull  c 
every  thoni,  and  then  tbey  have  put  it  on,  and  said, "A 
not  like  Christ  ?"  But  Christ's  crown  had  thorns  in  it ; 
yours  ?  When  you  are  pierced  by  the  thorns  of  trouble,  d 
you  not  almost  impute  injustice  to  Providence  ?  Do  you  n 
ask, "  ^Vhy  should  I  suffer  ?"  Do  yon  not  say, "  What  h 
done,  that  God  should  so  afflict  mo  ?" 

Consider  Paul's  view  of  suffering.  He  comes  to  us  say! 
"  To  you  it  is  given" — this  is  the  language  of  one  who  c 
a  reward ;  thus  a  monarch  honors  a  well-beloved  subject 
"  To  you  il  is  given" — what  f  an  order  ?  an  office  ?  a 
nt>^-"lo  triiffer  with  Christ T^  "If  we  suffer  with  him  i 
shall  reign  with  him."  lie  shall  reign  who  has  worn  t 
crown  of  thorns  1 
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Are  you  not  trying  to  build  your  nests  high,  and  to  feather 
ibcm  with  down  ?  Are  you  not  trying  to  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture, BO  that  you  eha)!  escape  trouble  and  care  ?  Has  the 
idea^ntered  into  your  mind  that  Btiffering  is  the  baptism  of 
holiness?  that  it  brings  you  into  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and 
that  it  is  to  be,  not  suffering  for  your  own  sake,  but  suffering 
that  other  men  may  be  wiser,  and  purer,  and  truer,  and  just- 
■  er?  Is  this  the  foundation  upon  which  you  are  building  your 
activity  ?  Can  we  be  saviors  of  the  world,  and  none  of  us  be 
willing  to  suffer,  and  all  of  us  be  fierce  for  vengeance  ?  Can 
we  be  saviors  of  the  world,  and  all  of  us  carry  the  whip  of 
justice,  and  none  of  us  carry  the  sweet  incense  and  perfume 
of  love  ?  Shalt  all  pulpits,  all  papers,  all  churches,  all  Chris- 
tians of  every  name,  clamor  for  justice,  justice,  justice,  and 
not  one  speak  of  that  crowned  Sufferer  who  stood  silent  and 
meek,  though  the  world  thundered  about  him  and  rolled  in 
upon  him,  and  overwhelmed  him  even  unto  death  ?  Go  I  go ! 
ye  sous  of  Zebedce,  that  want  ttt  stand  high,  but  do  not  want 
to  take  the  cup  or  the  baptism  1 

But  if  any  man  would  follow  Christ,  let  him  be  silent  in 
the  presence  of  that  most  august  spectacle  of  time — the 
Savior  crowned  with  thorns ! 


Thon  hast  entered  into  thy  rest,  Mau  of  Sorrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief.  No  more  shall  men  pursue  nor  waylay 
thee.  Never  again  shalt  thou  stand  before  the  judgment  of 
an  earthly  tribunal,  nor  bear  the  cross  that  crushed  thee  in 
bearing,  nor  suffer.  For  thon  hast  passed  through  Gethsem- 
ane  and  endured  Calvary  once  and  forever. 

And  now,  lifted  into  eternal  glory,  with  all  power  in  thine 
hand,  thou  art  not  conscious  of  thine  own  pleasure  and  joy 
alone.  Thon  still  dost  behold  the  great  race  of  man,  that  toils, 
and  Btmgglea,  and  sins,  and  suffers,  and  groans  for  redemp- 
tion,and  is  without  the  knowledge  ofaRedeemer,  Thou  art 
bearing  the  world  in  the  arms  oflove.  Having  finished  thine 
earthly  exhibition  and  atonement,  thou  art  in  thine  own 
M 


peace  working  out  ^aco  for  agea  to  come,  and  art  out  of" 
thine  own  love  poanng  forth  ceasclesB  tidea  of  love  that  yet 
shall  roll  in  the  human  soul  as  in  thine.  And  though  tears 
are  yet  in  the  world  for  numbers  as  the  rain-drops ;  though 
sorrows  are  as  the  storms;  though  darkness  yet  rests  ^pon 
the  earth  as  »  swaddling  band,  yet  thou  art  the  Deliverer. 
Into  thine  ear  come  the  cries  of  the  oppressed  and  the  groans 
of  the  prisoner.  Before  thee,  and  belield  of  thee,  are  all  the 
ways  of  men.  And  their  folUes,  their  mistakes,  their  aint— 
thou  seest  these  as  they  are  portrayed  in  the  ever-changbg 
and  cver-thc-same  panorama  of  experience.  Unrolled  as  a 
scroll  before  tliee  is  time,  that  comes  and  goes,  and  is  forever 
present,  bearing  the  same  turbulent  race,  tliat  know  not  what 
they  are ;  that  have  not  learned  of  God ;  that  someUmes 
blindly  seek  thee,  but  that  seldom  find  tliee.  And  thou,  0 
God,  in  ihme  infinite  patience,  in  thy  wonderful  love,  art  still 
bearing  this  suecession  of  generations  of  wounded,  and  weak, 
and  wicked  men.  Even  as  "  a  father  piticth  his  children,  eo 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  liim."  And  as  a  father  chas- 
tiseth,  so  art  thou  chastising.  We  rejoice  to  believe  that  it 
shall  not  be  always  so.  By-and-by  shall  come  that  glorious 
day  whdta  men  ahall  know  the  Lord,  when  to  know  shall  be 
to  love,  and  when  out  of  love  shall  spring  obedience  and  joy. 
Even  BO,  Lord  Jesns,  come  quickly ! 

Come  to  ns  that  severally,  in  our  own  spheres,  have  our 
eiperience  of  sin,  and  temptation,  and  sorrow,  and  disap- 
pomtment,  oiir  wrestlings,  and  our  griefs.  Come,  we  be8e«:h 
of  thee,  to  every  wounded  conscience,  with  the  balm  of  for- 
giveness. Come  to  every  benighted  soul  with  that  light 
which,  once  arisen,  shall  never  act,  but  be  the  dawn  of  eternal 
life.  Como  with  divine  motives  to  them  that  are  pulseless 
and  know  not  how  to  stir.  Rescue  those  that  are  tem|>est- 
tossed,  and  bring  them  safely  to  the  shore  again. 

Be  pleased,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  comfort  those  that 
mourn,  and  to  cheer  the  despondent.  Breathe  upon  every 
soul  in  thy  presence  a  sense  of  Iramanncl  —  God  with  us. 
May  we  have  this  morning  the  sweet  liberty  of  saying,  in  the 
fiiUness  and  realization  of  its  blessedness, "  Thy  will  be  done." 
May  we  open  our  hearts,  our  understandings,  our  ambitions, 
oar  joys  and  pleasures,  our  plans  and  onticipationa,  all  of 
them,  to  thy  cleansing.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  it  may 
seem,  as  it  is,  that  nothing  on  earth — no  delight,  no  honor,  qo 
power,  no  joy — can  be  compared  with  those  things  which  arc 
to  be  found  m  the  palace  of  the  souL  We  pray  thee,  lift  up 
the  gates,  that  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  into  every  hoart 
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here  to-day.  Come  in  to  cleanec  and  cast  out ;  come  in,  as 
into  B  tabernacle,  to  build  tliere  thine  own  scat ;  come  in  to 
say, "  Peace  be  uuto  you ;"  come  in  to  break  the  bread  of  life 
to  every  longing  soqI  ! 

May  there  be  those  this  morning  that,  having  known  thee, 
and  gone  away  from  tbee,  and  become  strangers  to  tbee,  shall 
hear  again,  afar  off,  those  accents  that  they  once  heard  with 
joy  unspeakable.  May  there  be  many  that,  having  backslid- 
den, shall  reriew  their  life,  and  turn  and  come  again  to  thee. 
May  there  be  those  that,  having  lingered  in  the  precincts  of 
the  sanctuary,  having  at  times  almost  resolved  to  bo  Chris- 
tians, yea,  having  even  tried  and  failed,  shall  tonSay  hear  God 
calling  to  their  soul  in  a  voice  not  to  be  mistaken. 

We  ^seech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thon  wilt  grant  to  every 
one  that  is  seeking  to  live  a  Christian  life,  greater  light,  more 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  clearer  views,  ampler  experiences 
m  Christ  Jeans,  Be  with  those  that  are  giving  their  testi- 
mony for  Christ,  bearing  bis  cross,  and  upholding  his  cause. 
May  they  not  be  discouraged,  and  yet  may  they  feel  ham- 
bled  on  account  of  their  unfaitbialnesB,  And  may  they  look 
with  gentlenesa  upon  the  Ehortcomings  of  others.  May  there 
be  that  same  compassion  in  their  souls  toward  their  fellow- 
men  which  there  was  in  the  soul  of  Christ  toward  them.  And 
may  they,  forgiven,  not  go  out  to  take  any  by  the  throat  and 
drag  them  to  justice.  May  tbey  evermore  love,  as  Christ 
loves.  May  they  have  that  love  of  Christ,  as  the  principle 
of  their  life,  which  shall  cleanse  them  while  they  cleanse 
others. 

We  pray  that  thon  wilt  be  pleased  to  revive  thy  work  in 
this  church,  and  in  all  the  chnrches  of  this  city  and  of  our 
whole  land.  And  as  thou  hast  wrought  with  a  wonderful 
hand,  in  thy  providence,  leading  this  people  as  a  flock,  so 
now,  by  a  more  wonderful  grace  lead  them,  and  lift  up  their 
hearts  and  souls  mto  such  communion  with  God,  into  such  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  of  that  love  which  attempers  it,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  meet  all  exigencies — to  frame  laws,  to  estab- 
lish institutions  of  learning,  and  to  send  every  where  the 
preached  Gospel — until  this  whole  land  shall  know  tbo  Lord, 
und  yield  obedience  to  that  which  is  right  and  true.* 

May  thy  kingdom  come  in  every  land.  Bless  those  that 
are  preaching  among  the  heathen.  May  they  see  of  the  trav- 
ail of  their  souls,  and  be  satisfied. 

Bless  all  those  that  stand  in  desolate  places,  wellnigh  dis- 

ltQ  wm  was  ended  and  peace  re-«atnblubed  al  thb  tune. 
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couragcd.    Lifl  upon  them  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  and 
draw  near  to  them  with  the  blessings  of  thy  salvation. 

Bless  all  for  whom  we  should  pray.  Look  into  thine  own 
soul,  O  God,  and  take  the  measure  of  thy  benefaction,  not 
from  our  feeble  petitions,  but  from  the  greatness  of  thine  own 
desires.  For  thy  name's  sake,  bless,  forgive,  and  save.  And 
to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  shall  be  praises  everlast- 
ing.   Amen. 


IX. 


Cjje  txlns  of  tjie  fitli: 

%  $h^  of 

ijdng  far  tjit  Caretnnttt. 


Delivered  as  a  familiar  Wednesday  evening  Lecture^  in  the  Ltc-^ 
ture-room  of  Plymouth  Church,  Mr,  Beecher  has  a  Farm  mar 
Feekskilly  on  the  North  River,  where  lie  usually  spends  a  portkm 
of  the  Summer,  This  Lecture  was  delivered  at  the  close  of  a 
Spring  day  spent  on  the  Farm,    May  i6thy  i86o. 


The  Lilies   of  the  Field. 


I,  Ticlt}icr  i]o  ihej  reap,  nor 
...  ,  '  faedelh  Iheni.     Are  ye  nut 

much  better  than  thejl"  "Congider  the  lilies  of  tbe  field,  how  the; 
grow ;  thej  tail  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  bbj  onto  you,  that 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  waa  not  arrayed  like  one  of  Uiese."^ 
Matt.,  ti.,  26,  2S,  29. 

I  KNOW  he  never  was !  nor  has  any  body  else  ever  been ; 
uor  will  any  body  ever  be.  I  can  show  you  one  apple-tree 
that  puts  to  ebame  all  tbe  men  and  women  that  bare  at^ 
tempted  to  dress  ainee  the  world  began. 

"Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ?" 

Havo  you  ever  fullilled  this  command?  Have  you,  as  a 
part  of  your  obedience  to  Christ,  tafeen  time  to  sit  down  and 
think  what  birds  and  flowers  mean  ?  You  have  taken  flowers, 
and  yon  have  enjoyed  them — their  forms,  their  colors,  their 
odors — simply  aa  objects  which  had  a  relation  to  a  certain 
sense  of  beauty  in  youi-self  That  is  very  well,  although  it 
is  the  merest  superficial  treatment  of  that  profound  sabject, 
and  does  not  falflll  tbe  command  of  God.  Tbe  command  of 
prayer,  of  meekness,  of  humility,  may  rank  higher  in  the 
moral  scale,  but  they  are  not  one  whit  more  commands  than 
is  this  passage  a  command  in  relation  to  birds  and  flowers ; 
and  they  do  not  address  you  oiio  whit  more  than  this  does. 
"Consider,"  It  is  not  sinell,it  is  not  admire,it  is  not  etfjot/, 
it  is  not  even  look  al ;  it  is  consedbb.  And  to  consider  is  to 
ponder;  it  is  to  take  a  thing  up  into  your  mind, and  turn  it 
over  and  over,  that  you  may  know  what  it  means. 
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Do  you  observe  how  our  Savior  turned  from  revelation  to  I 
t  revelation  ?  Do  you  observe  how,  while  he  taught  men  by  J 
quoting  to  them  the  words  of  the  inspired  Testament  whicbJ 
they  had — for  the  New  Testament  wa%  not  then  written ; 
was  beuig  lived,  and  it  had  not  yet  come  to  the  period  oi  I 
record ;  so  their  only  Testament  was  the  Old  Testament— <l&; I 
you  observe  how,  while  he  taught  men  by  quoting  to  thent'l 
the  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  also  taught  them  by  r&-  I 
ferring  them  to  that  other  revelation,  which  is  juat  as  much  | 
God's,  and  has  as  uni^-ereal  a  moral  purpose-,  although  i 
not,  perhaps,  as  easily  comprehended  ? 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when,  if  ever,  one  must  ne« 
have  his  senses  attracted.  It  ia  a  peculiar  year,  filore  t] 
any  that  I  remember  of  my  life  is  it  a  year  of  h 
I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it.  I  alwa3's  knew  that  Nat 
was  prodigal,  because  she  was  attempting  to  express  C 
thoughts;  but  I  never  knew  before  wliat  she  could  do.  I  d 
not  believe  she  ever  knew  Jierself !  It  seems  to  me  as  thi 
the  prodigality  she  displays  is  almost  extravagant.  E 
twig  is  doubled  and  quadrupled  with  blossoms.  The  appla 
trees  stand  almost  like  white  clouds  in  the  air,  from  the  n 
titudes  of  their  blossoniB,  Such  is  their  profusion  that  yoi 
can  scarcely  see  leaf  or  twig.  All  through  the  country  it  b 
so.  The  peach-trees  are  holding  up  their  silent  lessoDfl  i 
pink ;  the  cherry-trees  and  the  pear-trees  are  holding  up  tl 
silent  lessons  in  white ;  the  apple-trees  are  holding  up  I 
silent  lessons  in  both  colors ;  all  the  grass  is  full  of  gerx 
nant  flowers ;  and,  since  it  pleased  God  to  give  U8  I 
rains  of  a  day  or  two  past,  the  grass  is  lifting  up  its  1 
and  clapping  them  for  joy.  Already  the  common  bip 
arc  here  —  the  several  sparrows,  the  I'obins,  the  bluebirdB, 
and  the  goldfinches  or  yellow-birds,  Tlie  wanderers,  also, 
are  coming  hack.  Last  night  I  heard  geese  flying,  and 
to-day  the  bobolinks  were  in  the  field.  And  almost  t 
other  bird  that  we  shall  have  through  the  sunmier  is  pre 
ent  with  ns. 
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All  day  long  I  have  been  thinking — uometimes  birds,  some- 
tinii.'a  Bible,  Bometiines  flowers,  somotimtB  Savior.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  where  the  traneilion  is  irom  one  to  the  other.  I 
have  been  sitting  and  looking  at  the  meadows  and  nt  the 
trecB,  and  thinking  of  the  cspressiona  in  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  Psalmist,  who  spoke  of  the  multitude  of  God's  thoughts 
toward  him.  Innumerable,  uncountable,  are  God's  thoughts, 
and  unspeakable  is  the  tenderness  of  them. 

In  the  human  mind  there  are  two  tendencies  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  spiritual  and  physical  things.  One  is  to 
take  the  spiritual,  and  bring  it  down  into  physical  forms. 
That  is  a  process  of  degeneration.  Tlio  attempt  to  under- 
stand spiritual  things  by  bi-ingiiig  them  dowu  into  physical 
forms,  although  it  may  be  indulged  in  occasionally,  and  for 
special  purposes,  is,  as  a  tendency,  one  of  degeneration.  The 
other  tendency  is  to  go  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual, 
thus  spiritualizing  the  material.  Tliia  is  a  process  always 
of  elevation.  And  as  I  sat  and  looked  to-day  at  the  mead- 
ows and  at  the  trees,  I  thought  within  myself, "  What  mes- 
sage have  they  for  me  of  my  God,  and  from  my  God  ?"  And 
all  day  long  I  have  felt  that  never  was  there  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  munificence ;  that  never  was  there  auy  thing 
that  so  indicated  what  it  was  to  give  without  money  and 
without  price — to  give  out  of  a  nature  whose  spontaneity  is 
generous,  profuse,  magnificent, 

Aa,  in  wandering  from  one  thing  to  another,  I  looked  at  the 
freshness  of  nature,  and  at  the  multitude  of  her  children — 
those  hiddeu  in  coverts,  those  under  dark,  cool  rocks,  those 
lain  in  where  mosses  are,  those  growing  in  the  broad  fields, 
those  springing  up  under  the  shadow  of  forest-trees,  and  those 
fiuspended  upon  their  boughs  in  the  air — as  I  looked  at  all 
these  things,!  found  I  could  scarcely  estimate  in  one  square 
yard  where  I  sat  how  many  notes  God  had  rung,  how  many 
thoughts  he  had  bestowed,  how  much  care  ho  had  lavished, 
how  much  power  he  had  exerted,  and  how  much  wisdom  he 
had  displayed.     Aud  there  came  to  my  mind  such  a  sense  of 
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God's  overruling  provident  and  prcBence  as  has  made  tiie  " 
whole  day  one  of  nncxampled  ewcetness  to  me.  There  was 
not  a  single  bird  that  I  had  time  to  hear — (for  you  must  wake 
early,  or  you  i^n  not  hear  the  birds  sing  in  chorus ;  from  foar 
to  five  o'clock  is  the  time  for  tlieir  family  prayers,  and  they  al- 
ways have  congregational  singing  then  ;  if  yon  miss  that  yoD 
will  not  hear  any  thing  like  it  during  the  whole  day,  although 
during  the  whole  day  there  is  not  an  hour  in  which  they  are 
silent) — there  was  not  a  single  bird  that  I  heard  that  did  not 
direct  my  thoughts  to  God.  And  all  through  the  day,  in  tlw  ^ 
singing  of  the  birds,  in  the  blossoming  of  the  trees,  on  t 
broad  green  sward,  along  the  sides  of  the  walls,  skirting  tJ 
edges  of  the  woodlands,  through  the  glades,  in  the  air,  o 
earth,  every  where,  it  seemed  as  though  God  were  almost  a 
near  that  I  should  hear  him,  and  see  him,  aa  certainly  I  fd| 
liim. 

And  what  a  joy  there  is  in  knowing  that  the  earth- is  o 
merely  something  that  God  thought  of  when  he  made  it,aad| 
as  it  were,  spun  outofhiaband,  saying,  "Go,  take  care  oftl 
self;"  but  that  it  is  God's  doily  care,  that  it  is  his  estate,  t 
he  works  it  as  I  work  my  garden,  and  that  he  watches  i 
things  in  it  with  that  same  interest  with  which  I  watch  c 
plant  after  another  that  I  mean  to  sef  blossom,  and  that^ 
mean  to  help  blossom !  To  me  nothing  makes  the  world  • 
precious,  nothing  makes  it  so  profitable,  notliing  makes  it  8 
little  barren  and  so  much  rich,  nothing  so  takes  away  its 
sordidness,  as  the  knowledge  of  God's  solicitude  concerning 
it,  and  his  care  over  it 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  can  fully  read  the  natoi 
world  who  does  not  read  the  Bible ;  and  I  am  satisfied  t 
no  one  can  read  the  Bible  to  the  best  advantage  who  docs  n 
read  the  natural  world  a  good  deal.  These  things  are  rei 
much  to  each  other  what  blossom  is  to  fmit,  or  what  g 
to  blossom.  One,  if  not  the  cause  of  the  otlier,  helps  to  p 
dace  it.  And  so  these  two  revelations — the  external  and  t] 
iulemal — work  together,  and  both  work  to  the  same  purpoi 
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Bat  aside  from  these  general  thonghls  of  the  significance 
of  natural  things,  as  made  and  preserved  by  tlie  divine  being, 
Christ  teaches  us  not  merely  to  look  upon  them,  but  to  con- 
sider that  they  have  a  signiiicance  in  our  daily  life.  Tlic 
general  principle  ia  this:  that  God  cares  so  much  for  you 
that  it  is  a  ahame  for  you  to  be  uneasy  and  over-anxious 
about  yonrself. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  that  tends 
to  remove  the  stimulus  to  industry,  or  to  take  away  the  ne- 
cessity of  enter]>riBe.  It  is  neither  industry  nor  enterprise 
that  ever  hurts  any  body.  They  are  pleasurable  and  whole- 
some, and  we  shall  not  wish  the  motive  which  inspires  them 
taken  away.  It  is  with  men  as  it  is  with  machinery.  Eveiy 
body  that  knows  any  thing  about  machinery  knows  that  it 
wastes  faster  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  still  than  wlien  it 
is  worked,  if  tt  is  worked  aright.  If  a.  watch  stands  still  a 
year,  it  wears  out  as  much  as  it  would  in  running  proper- 
ly two  years.  But  where  machinery  nina  without  oil,  and 
squeaks  and  grinds,  it  gets  hot,  and  wears  out  speeiUly,  Kow . 
anxiety  is  in  human  life  just  what  squeaking  and  grinding  are 
in  machinery  that  is  not  oiled.  Inhuman  life,  trust  is  the  oil. 
Confidence  io  God  is  that  which  lubricates  life,  so  that  indus- 
try and  enterprise  develop  the  things  we  ought  to  have,  and 
do  it  in  such  a  way  that  they  bring  pleasure  with  them.  , 

How  many  are  there,  however,  who  know  how  to  apply  this 
principle  to  their  life,  and  who,  being  industrious  and  enter- 
prising, are  always  cheerful, and  cheerful  on  this  basis:  God 
takes  care  of  me  when  I  take  care  of  myself?  It  is,  after  all, 
only  God  working  in  me  when  I  work.  What  am  I  but  a 
bundle  of  Causes  which  God  is  making  work  ?  What  are  my 
wisdom,  and  thought,  and  skill  but  an  outgrowth  of  divine 
wisdom,  and  thought,  and  skill  ?  And  those  myriad  conjunc- 
tions of  which  my  life  is  being  woven — who  puts  them  into 
the  loom  ?  and  who  throws  the  shuttle  ?  Not  1,  surely.  All 
the  events  of  my  eiperience  stand  materially  connected  with 
thought,  with  applications  of  thought,  and  with  results  of 
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thouglit,  with  which  I  have  nolhiiig  to  do.     Whatever  I  d<M 
God  opens  the  way  for  me  to  do,     II'  I  work  figures,  thot 
figures  were  prepared  by  the  forethought  and  prearrangi 
raent  of  my  God.    Although  in  what  I  do  I  work,  ( 
works  more ;  and  the  very  fidelity  of  my  work  is  that  | 
work  in  him,  and  that  he  works  through  me. 

The  teaching  of  Christ,  then,  is  this :  There  is  a  providenoe^fl 
not  a  fatality,  not  a  coercive  necessity,  hut  a  broad,  benefrf 
cent  eystcm  of  divine  love,  which  has  such  a  relation  to  yoafl 
and  to  this  world  that  you  have  no  occasion  to  be  uneasy^f 
You  can  afford,  when  you  have  done  your  best,  to 
and  enjoy  yourself.    Think,  if  you  want  to  think,  as  long  ai 
it  is  pleasant  to  think;  plan  where  you  ought  to  plan ; 
where  yon  ought  to  labor ;  achieve  where  you  ought  1 
achieve ;  but  thinking,  planning,  laboring,  achieving,  let  ■ 
be  done  in  a  spirit  of  confiding  trust.    As  little  children  wiQ 
frolic,  and  play,  and  talk  to  themselves,  and  sing,  and  be  h 
py,  if  every  time  they  look  up  they  can  see  their  mothert| 
form  or  shadow,  or  bear  her  voice,  bo  we  are,  in  God's  greats 
household,  to  have  such  a  consciousncsa  of  our  Father's  pre^B 
once  as  shall  make  us  happy,  cheerful,  contented  In  our  sportl 
and  duties.     We  are  dear  to  God.     He  will  not  forget  n 
cease  to  take  care  of  us.     We  are  so  much  more  precioiU 
than  many  things  which  he  never  forgets,  that  we  stultiQ 
ourselves  if  we  refuse  to  be  serene,  as  they  are  serei 
you  ever  know  a  spring  to  forget  to  come  ?    Did  you  evtfl 
know  a  spring  in  which  the  dandelions  forgot  to  mock  t 
sun  with  their  little  sparkling  faces  in  the  grass  ?    Did  yol 
ever  know  a  spring  in  which  the  ten  thousand  vines  thi 
creep  along  the  breast  of  the  earth,  and  send  out  fheir  litti 
flowers,  in  which  the  grass,  or  in  which  the  mosses  forgot 
their  turn,  and  time,  and  function  ?     God  never  yet  let  thee 
things  oversleep.     Ho  always  calls  them,  and  they  alwayi 
come.    And  he  has  been  calling  them,  and  they  have  1: 
rcsjwnding  to  his  call,  for  six  thousand  years. 

Now  Christ  says, "Are  ye  not  much  better  than  theytS 
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Tea,  I  hope  bo,  though  now  and  then  I  feel  moan  enough  to  ■ 
say  "no"  to  this  question.  Now  and  then  I  have  siicli  a 
aensG  of  the  poverty  and  the  miserahlcncss  of  human  life  thai 
I  am  tempted  to  eay  thai  a  man  is  no  better  than  hird^i. 
When  I  consider  what  a  man  has  had  committed  to  him,  and 
then  consider  what  an  unthrifty  creature  he  is,  how  he  has 
traded  on  the  capital  which  God  has  given  him,  how  he  Las 
diminished  instead  of  increasing  it,  il  seems  to  mo  as  though 
birds  were  better  than  he.  When  I  consider  what  inspira- 
tion we  have  had,  what  hope,  what  divine  touch,  what  over- 
powering influence  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  then  consider  what  a  poor  account  we  make  of  these 
things,  I  say  "  no"  to  Die  question, "  Are  ye  not  much  better 
than  birds?"  A  bird  fulfills  all  that  it  was  sent  to  do,  and 
men  do  not  If  I  am  asked,  "Arc  you  not  much  better  than 
flowers  ?"  I  reply  that  if  there  ia  nothing  in  me  better  than  I 
have  thas  far  developed,  then  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  bet- 
ter than  even  flowers ;  that  is,  considering  that  flowers  an- 
swer the  end  of  their  constitution,  and  that  I  do  not. 

It  is  only  wlien  you  come  to  consider,  not  merely  our  rela- 
tions to  this  world,  but  our  relations  to  the  future  ;  when,  in 
contrast  with  our  imperfections  and  ungrowth  hero,  you  eon- 
Mder  our  immortality  in  the  world  to  corae,  that  we  seem 
better  than  birds  or  flowers.  When  you  take  in  the  root, 
and  the  stem,  and  the  everlasting  growth,  and  the  fruit  of 
human  life,  then  are  we  not  much  better  than  birds  and  flow- 
ers ?  And  if  God  takes  care  of  birds  and  flowers,  will  he  not 
take  care  of  us  ?  May  we  not  at  least  have  such  an  assur- 
ance of  God's  watchfulness  over  us  that  we  can  shake  hands 
with  care,  and  say,  "I  never  will  know  you  again?"  May 
we  not  have  such  a  trust  in  God  that  we  can  bid  good-hy  to 
anxiety,  and  say, "I  never  will  again  bear  your  despotic  bur- 
den?" Was  it  not  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  us  such  an 
assurance  and  such  a  trust  that  Christ  gave  us  the  passage 
of  which  I  am  speakuig  ?  Did  he  not  design  that  we  shonhl 
rid  onreelves  of  the  harassing  solicitudes  and  troubles  of 
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.   life  !    Did  not  Christ  mean  tliut  CV017  day,  when  we  IJ 
up  our  eyes  and  beheld  the  flowers  and  birds,  we  should  p 
ognizo  a  remembrancer,  saying  to  us,"  Arc  ye  not  much  h 
ter  than  tliey  ?     And  if  I  love  them,  and  care  for  them,  dp{ 
not  love  you,  and  care  for  you  f" 
/      Did  God  ever  die  for  birds  ?    Did  he  ever  lay  doi 
/     life  for  flowers,  for  the  grass,  or  for  the  trees  ?     But  for  us  h 
did.    And,  rising,  will  ho  forget  that  for  our  sakes  he  himself^ 
was  forgotten  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre  ?     By  how  many  d' 
rect  affirmations,  by  how  many  commands,  by  how  many  0 
these  glancing  and  suggestive  images,  is  this  lesson  broogbbfl 
home  to  us  ?    And  yet,  is  there  one  other  thing  so  littl 
heeded?     Christian  brethren, how  many  of  you  can  say  tbl 
yon  fulfill  the  wish  of  the  apostle,  when  he  says, "  I  wool 
have  you  without  earcfiilneGS  ?"    How  many  of  you  are  lead 
\  ing  an  unfretting,  unanxious,  a  hopeful,  cheerful  life  ? 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  then,  cousider  what  are  some  of  tl 
reasons  when  we  have  such  teaching  as  this,  when  we  k 
the  mind  and  will  of  God,  that  wc  are  so  little  free  from  cu 
and  anxiety. 

One  reason,  I  suppose,  is  the  luordinate  desire  whuji  1 
have  to  attain  certain  objects  of  life — such,  for  instance,  1 
wealth  or  honor.     We  are  greedy,  and  we  measure  our  proftil 
perity  by  the  relation  which  exists  between  our  present  co»m 
dition  and  that  which  we  desire  to  attain.    If  we  are  proud 
as  well  as  greedy,  we  are  always  thinking  ourselves  to  be  ill 
used.     We  are  not  content  to  accept,  for  the  time  being,  that 
lot  to  which  we  have  come,  and  say, "  This  is  a  providential 
indication.    Here  I  am,  and  here  it  was  meant  that  I  shonld 
be.     I  accept  my  lot  as  the  hand  of  God  laid  it  upon  me." 
We  over-estimate  our  own  importance.    There  is  an  undiw  g 
sovereignty  which  we  mean  to  assert.     We  are  deten 
augment  our  resources.     And  we  are  perpetually  measu 
what  we  are  by  what  we  wish  to  be,  and  what  we  mean  ti 
We  take  away  the  satisfaction  of  the  present  by  comparing  U 
with  the  glowing  and  longed-for  results  of  the  future. 
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Another  reason  why  we  are  not  trustful  and  cheerful  is 
that  we  believe  that  there  will  be  fhlfillmcDts  of  the  prom- 
ises of  God  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  underataud  hia 
methods  of  fulfiiling  them.  I  have  had  a  great  many  per- 
sons say  to  me,  when  I  have  propounded  this  faitli  to  them, 
in  view  of  their  adversities  and  extremities,  "I  can  not  un- 
derstand how  there  should  be  a  special  providence  of  God. 
I  can  not  reconcile  the  theory  of  special  providences  with 
my  ideas  of  general  law,  and  of  God's  agency  in  nature." 
That  is  to  say,  when  God  laye  down  an  unqneetionable  com- 
mand, of  the  most  explicit  kind,  unless  yon  can  go  behind 
that  command,  and  can  find  out  the  philosophy  of  it,  you  will 
uot  accept  it  at  his  bands !  Simply  as  a  thing  commanded 
by  your  Father,  you  will  not,  with  the  faith  of  a  child,  accept 
it.  If  yon  can  spin  it  on  your  wheel,  and  then  weave  it  in 
your  loom,  and  make  it  conform  to  your  pattern,  yoa  will  ac- 
cept it ;  but  as  dimply  from  the  hand  of  God,  yon  will  not 
accept  it, 

Kow  I  like  to  reason ;  I  like  to  search  out  results  from 
causes  ;  bot  it  la  sweet,  also,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoils  and 
troubles  of  life,  to  rest  in  faith  in  God.  It  is  sweet  to  he  able 
to  say, "  I  do  not  care  for  to-morrow.  I  do  not  fear  what 
shall  befall  mc.  I  will  trust  in  God."  To  understand  the 
philosophy  of  a  divine  command,  where  I  can,  affords  me  sat- 
isfaction ;  but  where  a  command  comes  from  such  authority, 
ftnd'with  such  variety  of  illustration  in  nature,  as  this  one,  I 
do  not  care  whether  I  understand  the  philosophy  of  it  or  not. 
My  eonl  is  hungry  for  it,  and  I  accept  it  because  my  God  has 
given  it.  I  trust  and  rest  in  God  simply  because  he  has  said 
"  You  may  and  you  must."     Tlial  is  ground  enough. 

Another  reason  why  we  are  so  borne  down  by  care  and 
anxiety  is  that  we  have  not  been  trained. 

We  have  been  taught,  but  not  trained.  To  teach  is  to  con- 
vey ideas  to  the  mind.  To  train  is  to  bring  tho  individual 
into  the  habit  of  putting  those  ideas  in  practice.  No  doubt 
we  have  been  taught  that  we  ought  not  to  worry,  and  that 
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we  ought  to  have  a  reliance  upon  God  bo  Bupremc  that  it 
shall  bring  cheerfulness,  and  confidence,  and  rest  to  the  son], 
but  we  have  not  been  so  trained  that  we  have  formed  the 
habit  of  putting  that  teadung  into  practice.     One  of  tboBO  ■ 
good,  kind  nurses,  in  whom  the  radiant  fires  of  life  have  bni 
ed  out;  one  of  those  round,  sun-setting  naothers,  that  gloi 
without  scorching  heat;   one  of  those  rich,  ripe,  cheerS 
sweet-speaking  persons,  that  socm  to  carry  blesBings  whi 
ever  they  go — one  such  person,  bringing  up  a  child  to  tal 
the  individual  events  of  life  without  fretting,  or  worrying,  or 
feeling  anxious,  is  worlli  more  to  him  than  all  the  preaching 
he  could  bear  in  his  whole  lifetime.     To  bring  up  a  child  in 
that  way  is  to  train  him,  for  training  is  that  which  puts  us  in 
possession  of  the  best  gifts  of  God's  teaching.     Therefore  it  is 
said,  not  "  Teach  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  ho  will  not  depart  from  it,"  but  "Train  np  a  child ip 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  dep 
from  it."    Habits  do  not  easily  slip,  bnt  teaching  d 
we  would  have  rest  and  quiet  in  the  midst  of  the  trials  a 
perplexities  of  life,  we  must  not  be  forever  looking  out  o 
window  of  expectation,  and  scanning  the  horizon,  to  t 
what  the  weather  is  to  be— we  must  not  be  forever  seard 
ing  for  arguments  of  trouble  in  the  possibilities  of  the  f 
tare.    Lot  this  principle  he  taught  to  your  children  in 
a  way  that  to  act  upon  it  becomes  a  fixed  habit  with  t 
and  it  will  be  invaluable  to  them  through  life.     Ko  prii 
fortimc  could  be  such  a  boon  to  any  man  as  a  dispoBition  o 
grace  which  should  lead  him  to  say, "  God  is  my  Father  j 
am  heir  with  Christ  of  an  eternal  inheritance ;  and  I  ca 
bo  poor,  I  can  not  be  forsaken."     How  valiant  a  man  ii 
can  say  that ! 

I  adopted  this  principle  as  much  as  twenty  years  ago  a 
rule  of  my  life.  I  can  almost  remember  the  day  when  it  t 
came  fixed  upon  my  mind.  I  was  living  in  the  West,  aoj 
was  in  straitened  circnmstances.  1  think  that  for  a,  period  c 
four  years  there  had  not  been  a  time  when  some  member  c 
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my  family  was  not  sick  from  the  malaria  wliich  prevailed  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  I  did  not  expect  or  desire  to  be 
any  thing  except  a  missionary.  I  was  ]>oor,  eo  far  as  money 
was  concerned,  but  quite  contented.  But  there  came  a  time 
when  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  be  ousted  from  even  the 
humble  berth  I  occupied,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I 
was,  I  would  go  to  some  emaller  place  where  my  services 
would  be  acceptable.  Tlie  reasou  why  I  expected  to  be  oust- 
ed was  that  I  had  attempted  to  stand  up  against  the  leading 
nJen  of  the  vicinity  where  I  waa  on  the  slavery  question,  at  a 
time  when  the  people  of  Indiana  did  not  dare  to  say  that 
their  souls  were  their  own,  or  that  the  negro's  soul  was  his 
own.  It  seemed  to  mo  that  my  church  woiUd  be  shut  np,  and 
that  I  should  be  deprived  of  the  means  on  which  I  depended 
for  the  support  of  my  famitj'.  And  I  recollect  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  while  reflecting  upon  the  unhappy  state  of  my  af- 
faire, I  read  this  passage:  "Let  yonr  convereation  be  without 
covetousneas" — that  is.  Do  not  bori-ow  trouble  about  where 
your  salary  is  coming  from — "and  be  content  with  such 
things  as  ye  have."  "Why,  yee,"  I  thought, "I  have  not 
many  things,  but  I  will  be  content  with  them."  And  now 
for  the  royalty  of  the  reason  for  contentment;  "For  he 
hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  tliee."  These 
words,  as  I  read  tliem,  seemed  as  really  a  message  from  God 
to  me  as  if  the  white  form  of  an  angel  had  spoken  to  me,  say- 
ing, "  Henry,  I  am  sent  to  tell  thee,  from  your  God,  I  will 
never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee."  And  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sage is  this :  "  So  that  we  may  boldly  say.  The  Lord  is  my 
helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  what  man  shall  do  unto  me,"  I 
then  thought, "  Now,  Mr.  Elders,  shut  np  the  chnreh  if  you 
have  a  mind  to.  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  man  that  Uvea,  since 
I  have  this  message  from  my  God."  It  sank  like  a  seed  into 
my  soul,  and  it  has  never  been  rooted  out.  If  there  is  any 
test  of  the  Bible  that  has  been  an  anchor  to  me,  it  is  that 
one.  I  have  held  fast  by  it  through  many  a  storm.  It  has 
held  me  a  thousand  times  if  it  has  once.  I  never  think  of  it 
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that  it  is  not  to  my  boiU  like  a  touch  on  the  keys  of  a  piano. 
There  is  always  music  in  it  to  me.  "  Let  your  couvoraation 
be  without  cove  tons  iiess."  Do  not  fidget,  and  worry,  and 
vex  yourself  about  how  the  ends  are  going  to  meet.  You 
may  be  sure  that  tbcy  always  will  meet,  though  you  may  not 
always  see  how  they  can  meet.  If  they  do  not  meet  in  this 
life,  a  man  dies,  and  then  they  meet.  I  used  often  to  think, 
"If  they  do  their  worst,  they  can  only  kill  me,  and  I  shall 
thank  them  for  that."  When  to  shove  a  man  through  a  doov 
is  to  sliove  him  into  heaven,  you  can  not  do  him  any  great 
indignity. 

They  that  travel  in  pioneer  countries  have  little  axes  sluug 
across  their  shoulder,  with  which  they  can  easily  cut  a  path 
through  a  caue-brake,  or  make  their  way  in  the  midst  of  the 
tangled  undergrowth  of  a  forest.  One  good  test  is  enough 
for  a  man  to  cut  his  way  through  life  with.  One  text  like  the 
one  I  have  quoted  to  you,  which  will  not  break  down,  you  may 
lide  38  a  steed  through  the  deseit,  through  the  populous  city, 
through  the  world.  One  text  that  binds  a  man  to  God,  and 
that  makes  him  feel  that  in  him  he  has  a  Father  who  wheels 
the  bright  army  of  the  stars,  who  carries  the  globe  in  its  rev- 
olutions, who  is  the  controller  of  time  and  of  eternity,  who  is 
the  creator  and  suatainer  of  all  mankind — one  such  text,  oh, 
Iiow  it  takes  away  care,  and  anxiety,  and  sorrow  I  How  mucli 
food  tliere  is  in  your  Father's  bouse  that  yon  never  tasted ! 
In  that  house  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare ;  and  yet 
you  go  fretting  and  worrying  through  life,  borrowing  trouble 
about  the  future,  with  which  you  have  no  concern,  and  mat 
ing  yourself  miserable  in  the  present,  with  which  yon 
all  concern. 

Now,  when  you  go  to  your  home  to-night,  will  you  try  lo 
make  it  brighter  ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  have 
more  candles  burning ;  or  that  you  should  make  the  floor 
cleaner — though  that  would  do  no  harm  ;  or  that  you  should 
rub  up  your  furniture ;  but,  when  you  go  to  your  home,  will 
you  carry  the  thought  of  God  with  you,  caring  for  you,  lov- 
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I  yon, providing  for  you?  In  every  night  God  is  making 
a  path  by  his  hand  for  tlie  morning  and  for  you,  and  in  ev- 
ery day  God  ia  making  a  bed  ofdarkness  for  the  night  and 
for  you.  From  day  to  day  the  speech  of  God  is  uttered,  and 
from  night  to  night  divine  knowledge  ie  eliown.  And  since 
you  are  gnided  by  euch  a  one ;  eince  all  your  paths  are  laid 
down  by  him;  since  he  has  made  provision  for  you;  since  he 
has  cherished  you  and  nourished  you  ;  since  he  has  comfort- 
ed you  with  the  assurances  of  his  word ;  since,  looking  at  the 
birds  and  flowers,  he  has  said  to  you, "  I  will  remember  yon, 
and  I  will  do  more  for  you  than  I  do  for  these,  because  you 
arc  worth  more;"  suice  you  are  kept  from  year  to  year  be- 
cause God  made  you  and  cares  for  you — since  these  things 
aro  BO,  need  you  have  any  fears  that  you  will  not  bo  divinely 
oared  for  in  the  future  ?  Oh,  what  beautiful  messengers  those 
are  that  sit  on  two  legs,  fly  with  two  wings,  and  send  out  of 
one  little  throat  a  whole  breastful  of  texts,  each  one  of  which 
is  a  Bong  of  God  to  the  believing  soul  1  1  heartily  thank  God 
for  them  ! 

I  promised  myself  to-day  that  1  would  come  down  and  say 
Bome  of  these  things  to  you  from  the  hill-aide  where  my  fam- 
ily are  stopping,  but  I  have  not  expressed  one  in  ten  of  the 
thoughts  that  I  meant  to  when  I  was  among  the  things  that 
inspired  them.  If  I  had  had  you  on  the  lawn  I  think  I  could 
have  preached  to  you,  but  to-night  it  ia  dry  work.  How- 
ever, you  must  do  yotir  own  preaching.  To-morrow, even  in 
the  city,  you  can  not  but  see  the  amazing  bounty  of  God  ; 
and  if  you  will  step  out  toward  the  suburbs  of  the  town — 
and  you  can,  if  you  will  but  rise  early  enough,  without  any 
prejudice  to  yonr  ordinary  work  or  to  your  health  —  you 
will  gaiu  some  idea  of  the  boundlessness  and  profusion  of 
that  bounty,  as  exhibited  by  the  flowers  in  the  country. 
And  whenever  you  see  flowers,  understand  that  there  is  a 
meaning  in  them,  and  remember  that  Christ  has  said,  with 
reference  to  them, "  Consider."  You  have  no  right  to  pass 
by  Uie  smallest,  the  tiniest,  the  most  inconspicuous  fiower, 
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and  say,  "Oh,  it  is  a  little  common  flower."    A  common 
flower  ?    It  is  God-opened,  and  God-built,  and  Christ  has  said 
reBpeoting  it, "  Consider,"    Yes,  there  is  a  meaning  in  flow- 
ers.   It  is  a  precious  meaning — one  that  you  need,  and  oi 
that  will  kindle  np  your  life,  and  make  your  soul  glow  wil 
radianeo.    Take  it,  and  profit  by  it. 

"  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  they  sow  not,  neither 
they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams." 

I  thought  of  that  tonJay ;  for  when  I  was  very  busy  bo' 
some  seed,  a  bobolink  flew  over  my  head  with  a  wild,  sarcas-' 
tic  descant,  as  much  as  to  say, "  Go  on,  old  clod-crusher  I  yon 
sow,  and  I  will  rejoice."    Ho  flew  past,  and  I  understood  him. 

"  They  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 
yet  your  heavenly  Father  foodeth  thiJm.    Are  ye  not 
better  than  they  ?    Which  of  you,  by  taking  thought,  can 
one  cubit  unto  his  stature  ?    And  why  take  ye  thought 
raiment  ?    Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  and  yet  I  say  unto 
that  even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these.     Wherefore,  if  God  bo  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field, 
which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  east  into  the  oven,  shall  he 
not  much  more  clothe  you,  oh  ye  of  little  faith  ?" 


We  rejoice,  O  Lord  our  God,  tliat  tliou  hast  endowed 
with  reason,  and  with  some  of  thine  own  attributes,  bo  tl  _ 
we  are  not  inspired  to  speak  or  eliant  thy  praises  blindly. 
We  rejoice  that  we  are  taken  up  into  communion  with  thee; 
and  though  yet  we  are  in  the  shadowy  land,  and  all  thii^ 
are  comparatively  vague,  we  know  that  there  is  right,  and 
justice,  and  love,  ancT  purity,  and  sympathy  with  thea  We 
know  the  royalty  of  that  nature  of  love  which  spends  itMU| 
and  forevermore  renders  service  to  tho  needy ;  and  though 
by  searching  we  can  not  find  thee  out  unto  penection,  we  find 
out  enough  for  joy  and  consolation,  enough  for  inspiration 
and  imitation  ;  and  all  our  life  long  thou  art  stimulating  us 
by  the  bright  conception  of  thine  oivn  nature,  and  draw-iD||> 
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OS  towarii  thee,  that  we  may  become  more  and  more  like 
thee.  Accept  our  thanks,  O  Lord  our  God,  for  this  revela- 
tion of  thy  parentage,  and  for  that  spirit  of  adoption  wliich 
thou  doat  breathe  into  our  hearts.  Every  day,  now,  onr  souls 
call  thee  "Father."  Every  day  we  walk  with  growing  con- 
fidence and  hope.  Every  day  tliou  art  ripening  in  us  that 
love  that  casts  out  fear — servile  fear,  ignoble  and  selfish  fear 
— and  art  planting  in  us  that  higher  fear  which  hive  brcedG, 
the  fear  ot  grieving  or  wounding  the  one  we  love.  Tlmn 
thou  art  ministering  to  the  sources  of  our  inward  life,  and 
making  more  powerful  the  shadowy  realm  of  thoughts  and 
feelinifs,  of  heart-resolves  and  aspirations,  than  is  tne  meas- 
ured life  of  things  without,  so  that  the  thintts  that  seeining- 
ly  are  not  are  mightier  than  the  things  which  are.  Thou 
art,  by  the  glorious  power  of  weakness,  destroying  strength. 
Thou  art  filling  our  emptiness  with  thyself,  so  that  our  very 
infirmities  and  our  very  wants  arc  becoming  our  blessiuge. 
We  thank  thee  for  that  wondrous  way  in  which  thou  hast 
led  us,  and  for  all  the  uniulfilled  and  spoken  promises  that 
yet  await  us.  We  rejoice  that  there  can  be  no  fulfilling  of 
thy  promises — that  they  are,  as  they  empty  themseheH,  filled 
again,  and  are  inexhaustible. 

So,  0  Lord,  thou  art  leading  us  day  by  day,  not  wearied 
with  thy  work.  Thou  art  not  weary  of  giving,  nor  weary  of 
watching,  nor  weary  of  forgiving.  Thou  art  not  weary  of 
bearing  us.  Thou  dost  carry  us  in  the  anna  of  thy  love,  an 
everlasting  tax  and  burden  unfelt.  We  rejoice  in  this  won- 
der of  divine  and  all-merciful  love  and  caiv. 

And  now  grant  that  the  time  past  may  be  suflicieiit  in 
which  we  have  disregarded  tby  authority.  May  we  begin 
with  more  implicit  confidence  to  lean  upon  thy  bosom,  to 
trust  thee  in  present  troubles,  and  to  rely  upon  thee  in  the 
future.  May  we  be  delivered  from  those  fears  that  populate 
the  future,  and  that  rise  to  threaten  us.  We  have  seen  how 
they  vanish  as  they  Jraw  near.  We  have  seen  that  they  are 
but  mists  and  shadows  that  disappear  of  themselves.  Grant 
that  we  may  learn  wisdom  at  length,  and  hear  thee  saying, 
"Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof"  May  we  rest 
on  those  promisea  of  thy  providence  and  care,  those  assur- 
ances of  thy  fidelity  and  watchful  love.  And  whatever  may 
be  the  ills  that  threaten  or  betide  us,  that  touch  us  or  reach 
toward  us,  may  we  have  that  quieting  faith  in  thee  that  shall 
hush  our  apprehension,  aud  give  ua  that  peace  which  they 
have  that  love  and  trust  thee.  We  bear  thee  witness  that 
tboa  hast  eustained  us  in  all  oar  troubles.     We  bear  thee 
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wilnees  that  thou  haat  done  abundantly  more  than  va  aaked 
or  thought  in  days  past.  O  that  we  might  at  last  have  feitfi 
given  UB  to  trust  thee !  Thou  that  art  infinitely  more  than 
the  noblest  among  men — infinitely  more  just,  more  noble, 
more  faithfiil,  more  tender,  more  generous ;  thou  that  ait  the 
fountain  whence  Ki)rings  all  our  conceptions  of  magnanimity, 
grant  that  we  may  treat  thee  at  least  aa  well  aB  we  treat 
each  other.  We  take  each  other's  word,  we  walk  upon  the 
Btrenglh  of  each  other's  promisee — forbid  that  we  should 
only  fail  when  it  is  God  that  promisee. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  every  one 
in  thy  presence.  Minister  to  them  according  to  the  abun- 
dance of  thy  goodness.  We  ask  blindly.  We  know  not 
what  to  ask  for  as  we  ought.  We  frequently  wonld  min- 
ister to  our  own  evil.  We  beseech  of  thee,  O  God,  that 
thou  wilt  grant  the  wisdom  of  thine  answer  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  folly  of  our  asking.  Do  for  us  the  things  that 
we  need,  and  withhold  from  us  the  things  that  are  harmliiL 
We  pray  thee,  whatever  thou  takcst  away  from  ua,  that  thon 
wilt  not  take  away  the  certainty  of  thy  favor,  and  the  assur 
ance  of  immortal  life ;  and  whatever  thou  dost  pnt  upon  us 
of  trouble,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  not  forbear  har- 
dening ns  with  cross  upon  cross.  Grant  that  we  may  have 
B(^much  as  is  necessary  for  our  soul's  salvation.  When  w« 
are  chastened  by  the  Lord,  may  we  remember  the  hand ;  may 
we  remember  the  heart ;  ina^  we  remember  the  covenant  of 
love;  may  we  bear  our  chastisement  and  drink  the  cup. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  any  that  sit  in  darl 
may  see  a  light  arise  upon  tlieir  patli.     May  any  that  _ 
care-worn  and  burdened  begin  to  find  that  under  a  crown 
thorns  there  may  be  royalty.     Are  there  any  in  thy  presence* 
that  are  pursued  by  fears  and  threatenings  P    Thou,  0  Lord, 
canst  deliver  thy  darling  ones  from  the  lion  and  the  bear. 
Wo  beseech  of  tnee,  pluck  those  out  of  the  snares  and  toils 
of  temptation  that  are  thralled  therein.     Are  there   those 
that  are  perplexed  aa  to  duty,  that  know  not  the  wa; 
right  ?    Wilt  thou  give  them  disclosures  of  duty  ant  _. 
right  ?    Are  there  any  that  see  the  right  way,  and  fain  would 
walk  therein?    Wilt  thou  grant,  O  God,  that  they  may  " 
able  more  and  more  to  approach  the  true  path,  ami  to  be 
tablished  therein  ¥    Appoint  thou  their  gomgs  for  evermo 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  ivhom  wo  love.  Gather' 
underneath  thy  ordaininga  of  blessing  all  whom  our  hearts 
gather  in  fond  remembrance  to-night ;  and  wherever  they  are 
— afar  off  in  distant  lands,  or  upon  the  sea,  or  in  the  wudei^ 
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neae,  or  in  places  of  peril — God  grant  that  they  may  receive 
to^iay,  and  this  hour,  the  blcssiiig  of  tho  aanctuary.  Grant 
unto  them,  wo  beseech  of  thee,  faith,  fidelity, -firmness  unto 
the  eniL 

Bless  our  land  in  this  time  of  our  darkness.*  May  we  liave 
faith  that  there  yet  shall  be  the  bright  dawning  of  the  morn- 
ing of  hope  in  this  day  of  sorrow  and  distress.  O  may  we 
have  assurance  that,  tnough  there  bo  weeping  in  the  njght, 
joy  shall  come  with  the  mommg.  And  we  pray,  O  God, 
that  thou  wilt  grant  that  slavery  may  cease,  and  that  all  the 
evil  plans  that  are  built  for  it  may  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Thou  God  of  justice  and  tmth,  who  bast  inspired  in  the  bu- 
m.^n  breast  the  hope  of  a  glorious  future,  who  bast  been  stir- 
ring up  the  nations  of  the  earth  through  centuries  to  rise  to 
nobler  and  nobler  tasks  and  attainments,  be  thou  ou  the  side 
now  of  those  that  seek  to  carry  forth  tbine  owu  blessed 
truths  and  to  realize  tbine  own  inspired  ideas.  And  we 
pray  that  tbon  wilt  not  give  thy  cause  to  contempt.  Let 
not  thine  adversaries  laugh.  And  we  beseech  of  tbee,  O 
God,  that  tbou  wilt  so  appear  for  the  oppressed  that  all  shall 
stand  iji  awe  of  thee,  anti,  beholding  the  work  of  righteous- 
ness that  thou  bast  done  in  this  nation,  admire,  revere,  and 
praise.  Let  thy  kingdom  come,  and  thy  will  be  done  in  all 
the  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  and  to  tby  name  shall  be 
the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.     Amen. 

me,  I81il.     Tbe  emaucipiiiiun 
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Preached  in  Plymouth  Churchy  Brooklyn^  Sabbath  mornings  July 

ist,  1866. 


The  Hidden  Manwa  and  the  White  Stoite. 


' '  To  him  that  overcometh  wiU  I  gire  to  oat  of  the  hidden  maniuii,  and  will 
give  him  a  white  Blime,  and  iu  iha  stone  a  new  name  wriltun,  which  m 
man  kiiowelb  earing  he  that  rcreiveth  it." — Het.,  ii.,  17. 

This  text  is  a  soleinu  call  to  victorious  perseverance  in 
Christian  life.  As  a  motive,  two  promises  aru  made — one  of 
hidden  manna,  and  the  other  of  an  unhnovm  name  vpon  a 
white  alone.  One  refers  to  the  i)aat,  the  other  to  the  future. 
The  one  is  founded  upon  fact,  the  other  is  mysticaL  Let  us 
elucidate  a  little  each  of  the  figures,  and  derive  from  them 
such  spiritual  profit  as  is  appropriate  to  them  respectively. 

The  Israelites,  who  ^v-ere  God's  typical  people — not  his  only 
people,  hut  the  people  by  which  preeminently  he  developed 
and  made  known  the  moral  side  of  truth — had  been  cruelly 
oppressed  and  held  in  bondage  in  Eg^pt.  Wc  are  not  left  to 
our  own  fancy  when  we  say  that  this  is,  spiritually,  the  ex- 
perience of  all  men,  for  the  New  Testament  appropriates 
that  historic  condition.  We,  too,  are  represented  as  being 
in  bondage,  or  as  having  been  in  bondage.  Whom  a  man 
8cr\-e8,  to  him  he  ia  in  bondage ;  and  we  have  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  world,  under  the  power  of  our  appe- 
tites, under  the  control  of  our  own  propensities,  and  so  we 
have  been  in  Egypt. 

God  appeared  in  a  special  and  glorious  manner,  and  set  hitt 
people  free,  and  brought  them  forth  with  a  high  hand  and  an 
outstretched  arm  from  Egypt ;  and  bo,  with  a  continuous  par- 
allel, it  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  Chris- 
tian is  brought  from  the  house  of  bondage  into  light  and  lib- 
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erty ;  for  in  the  New  Testament,  though  religion  is  sometin 
represented  us  a  Bervice,  at  other  times,  and  more  comprehen 
sivcly,  it  ia  represented  as  an  enfrnnchiBoment,  as  an  act  o 
emancipation,  as  freedom  conferred,  aa  liberty  achieved. 

When  the  Israelites  had  been  delivered  from  their  pur- 
suers and  had  crossed  the  sea,  instead  of  maVing  straight  for 
the  promised  land,  they  took  counsel  of  their  fear  and  their 
love  of  ease,  and  were  obliged,  in  consequence,  for  forty  years 
to  wander  up  and  down  through  the  great  desert  land.     But 
at  length,  after  a  generation  had  perished,  after  those  thai  v 
first  set  out  had.  as  a  punishment  of  their  cowardice,  dia 
in  the  wildemcas,  the  people  came  into  the  promised  lai 
where  long  ago  they  might  have  beeu  settled.    And  so  thoi 
that  have  been  brought  out  from  under  the  dominion  of  thou 
sins  into  newness  of  life,  through  Christ  Jesus,  instead  of  ai 
ing  at  once  at  the  highest  Christian  states,  attempt  to  avoH^ 
as  much  as  they  may,  labors  and  self-denial,  and,  in  coi 
quence,  impose  upon  themselves  the  very  things  which  t 
seek  to  avoid,  and  make  their  life  a  life  of  wanderiugs 
desert.    They  may  well  be  compared  to  the  children  of  Isia 
who  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Arabia.     In  old  age,  oi 
en,  God's  people  only  at  last,  aa  the  sum  of  all  the  conflio 
of  their  lite,  reach  that  which  they  should  have  stepped  ii 
almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  Chrlatian  course. 
men  had  Christian  enterprise.  Christian  courage,  CkiistJi 
fidelity,  they  might  begin,  at  the  very  beginning  of  tiu 
Christian  experience,  where,  in  the  ordinary  course  oftMag^ 
they  end  after  scores  of  years. 

During  this  long  pilgrimage  of  the  Israelites  it  was  VB 
possible  for  them  to  sow  and  to  gather  harvests. 
wett  dwellers  in  tents.  They  had  been  shepherds  and  blll| 
bandmen ;  but  they  could  not  pursue  for  a  Uvelihood  t 
old  avocations.  It  was  needful,  therefore,  that  there  Bboul 
be  a  supply  granted  to  them  miraculously ;  and  by  di\'in« " 
command  manna  fell  daily  from  heaven.  Tliey  gathered 
it  eaoh  day  for  the  day's  use,  and  on  the  day  preceding 
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the  Sabbath  for  two  days,  that  the  Sabbath  might  be  un- 
broken. 

And  the  revelator  says, "  I  \*-ill  feed  conquering  Chrialians 
with  manna."  As  we  are  like  the  Israelites  in  bondage,  in 
deliverance,  and  in  wandering  in  the  wilderness, "  so,"  saith 
the  revelator, "  the  parallel  shall  contume ;  and  as  God  fed 
his  people,  not  through  their  own  skill  and  indnstry,  bnt  by  a 
direct  power,  so  God  promises  that  those  who  are  victorionsly 
faithful  in  the  Christian  life  in  all  their  wanderings  and  vicis- 
situdes shall  have  divinely-bestowed  maima." 

But,  lest  it  should  seem  as  though  it  was  to-be  a  repetition 
of  the  old  miracle,  it  is  declared  that  it  is  not  to  be  substantial 
and  visible  manna,  such  as  the  Israelites  plucke<l  from  the 
ground,  but  "hidden,"  or  secret  manna;  that  is,  invisible-, 
spiritual  manna,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  visible  and 
material.  Heavenly  cheer,  spiritual  comfort,  the  soul's  bread 
— that  is  the  manna  which  is  here  promised. 

Let  ns  then  see,  for  one  single  moment,  what  is  the  scope 
of  tliis  promise.  7b  them  that  overcome  I  will  give  hidden 
manna.  Tlic  implication  is  that  Christians  are  in  great  con- 
flict and  peril,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  strifes  and  dan- 
gers of  Christian  life,  they  need  something  more  than  they 
can  minister  to  themselves.  They  need  food  that  is  better 
than  the  daily  bread  for  which  we  are  taught  to  pray.  And 
the  promise  is  that,  if  they  are  faithful  in  their  Christian  life, 
God  will  give  them  this  other  food  that  they  need. 

It  is  only  a  mystic  and- poetic  expression  of  the  same 
thought  that  onr  Savior  indulged  in  when  he  declared, 
"  Take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or.  What 
shall  we  drink  ?  or.  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  T'  "  but 
seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  Ilere  the  same 
truth  is  set  forth  in  another  mode  of  expression,  namely, 
Fight  the  battle  of  temptation,  wage  the  conflict  of  Christian 
life,  be  bold,  be  faithfiil,  and  God  will  feed  yonr  souls.  Aa  in 
the  one  ease  God  will  take  care  of  tbe  body  according  to  the 
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literal  promise  of  Clirist,  so  here  we  huva  included  something 
liighor  and  better.  Be  faithful  to  all  your  Christian  duties 
aiid  affections,  and  God  will  feed  and  strengthen  every  power 
of  the  soul. 

We  are  incessantly  tempted,  in  this  life,  to  conform 
ethical  conduct  either  to  our  direct  or  implied  physical 
dition.     There  is  a  natural,  but  wot  too  good  tendency 
make  the  metea  and  bounds  of  ethical  truth  and  duty  confoi 
to  natural  law,  and  then  to  interpret  natural  law  on  the 
of  seltishncss.     We  are  perpetually  tempted  by  compliance^ 
by  castome,  by  secmilig  physical  neces^ties,  by  social  eymps- 
thies,  and  even  by  moral  biases,  to  depart  from  propriety  and 
rectitude,     lu  all  the  relations  of  life — in  the  family,  in  thft 
neighborhootl,  in  business,  in  their  whole  estate  —  men 
strongly  inclined,  if  not  to  give  up  right  and  duty,  yet  to  mi 
erate  their  ideas  of  what  is  right ;  to  take  on  milder  com 
tions  of  duty ;  to  see  if  the  eroes  can  not  be  evaded  or  avoii 
or  to  make  it  as  inconspionous  as  possible.    That  tendi 
is  natural,  using  the  word  natural  in  its  lowest  acceptation. 

There  is  Always  present,  more  or  less  obtrusively,  the  eco- 
nomic argument  in  the  soul,  and  wq  €ud  ourselves  resorting 
to  it  to  excuse  ourselves  irom  adhering  to  that  which  is 
cumbent  upon  us.     When  we  are  irradiated  with  conceptii 
of  Christian  life,  when  we  have  heroic  ideals,  wt 
absolutely  true  men;  we  mean  to  have  an  unadultervl 
faith  in  God;  we  mean  to  have  the  utmost  sincerity  of  lil 
we  mean  to  bum  with  a  courage  that  shall  never  know  & 
clioe ;  we  mean  to  be  enterprising,  abounding  in  work. 
yet,  when  we  come  out  of  the  inspired  hours  that  come 
us,  and  enter  upon  the  daily  duties  of  life,  we  come  into 
economic  and  argumentative  mood,  and  the  question 
whether  it  is  proper  in  our  circumstances — which  are  alwA] 
peculiar — for  us  to  do  so  and  so.    And  in  this  mood  we 
tempted  aa  much  as  possible  to  avoid  the  cogency  and 
gency  of  the  reasons  which  incline  us  to  fulfill  our  datiee, 
and  to  argue  whether  it  is  best  for  ns,  for  ours,  and  for  the 
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world  about  us,  to  press  forward  in  the  path  of  duty  which 
is  opened  before  iia. 

Xow  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  these  casuistical  ques- 
tions arc  nut  a  part  of  our  necessity,  but  I  do  say  that  the 
application  of  truths  and  principles  requires  right  judgment 
and  the  continuous  exercise  tbereoC  It  is  not  half  so  much 
trouble  to  know  wliat  the  truth  is  in  general  as  it  is  to  know 
what  the  truth  is  at  any  particular  time,  and  in  its  applica- 
tions to  particular  phases  of  experience.  And  it  is  at  this 
point,  not  that  we  arc  necessarily  deceived,  but  that  wti  are 
extremely  liable  to  lean  toward  a  compliance  with  worldly 
ways  and  customs,  for  the  sake  of  gettuig  along  easier,  for 
the  sake  of  having  more  certain,  solid,  assured  success. 

"Mail  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  said  the  Savior,  when 
he  was  himself  tempted.  And  the  promise  of  our  text  is,  Do 
not  comply  with  evil  under  any  circumstances;  do  not  give 
way  to  worldly  counsels  where  they  are  distinctly  opposite  to 
spiritual  counsels ;  do  not  consume  yourselves  with  anxieties ; 
do  not  use  your  strength  jieedlessly ;  do  not  expend  it  on  this 
thing  or  that,  when  it  might  be  better  spent  on  something 
else ;  do  not  judge  your  prosperity  by  outward  signs  alone; 
and  you  shall  have  your  reward.  I  will  give  to  every  man 
that  is  a  true  soldier — to  every  man  that  holds  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  that  means  to  maintain  a  godly  and  pure  life — to 
every  such  man,  whatever  may  be  his  trials,  his  perils,  and  his 
inducements,  if  he  will  only  overcome  his  temptations,  I  will 
give  a  hidden  snpport.  I  will  feed  bim  inwardly.  As  the 
Israelite  had  visible  manna,  so  he  shall  have  manna  that  is 
invisible,  hidden,  mystic. 

I  would  to  God  that  in  some  adequate  way  the  experience 
of  this  truth  might  be  gathered  out  of  that  army  of  suffering 
ones  that  the  world  has  seeu,  and  framed  into  a  history,  and 
poured  forth  upon  men,  that  the  world  might  know  how  God 
does  do  exceeding  abundantly  more  than  we  ask  or  think  for 
those  that  are  willing  for  Christ's  sake  to  cut  off  the  right 
hand,  or  pluck  out  the  right  eye,  or  forego  any  temptation  or 
any  inducement  of  pleasure. 
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There  is  nothing  that  seems  more  fooli^  to  men  of  the 
world  than  for  a  man  to  stand,  as  it  is  8aid,tn  Am  own  tight,' 
for  a  man  to  give  ap  positive,  and  in  many  respects,  it  tnaj  be, 
innocent  good,  for  the  sake  of  some  notion,  some  ism,  eome 
moral  scruple.  Bnt  yet  it  has  been  the  experience  and  the 
testimony  of  more  than  one  can  count  of  blessed  saints  in 
heaven,  and  of  nmltitudes  that  still  dwell  upon  earth,  and  are 
engaged  in  its  conflicts,  that,  no  matter  how  ragged  or  steep 
the  path  may  have  been,  they  have  been  best  fed  and  best 
sustained  when  they  have  followed  Christ  the  nearest.  I  will 
not  say  that  those  who  follow  Christ  at  all  hazards  will  be 
best  sustained  outwardly  {though  they  will  have  enough  for 
their  outward  wants,  or,  when  they  do  not  have  this,  what  iii 
better,  they  will  die),  but  they  will  have,  in  spite  of  their  o 
cumatances,  more  of  those  ends  for  which  men  strive  thf 
they  could  have  attained  tf  thoy  had  conformed  to  the  worliil 

Why  do  men  strive?    There  is  apleasnre  in  the  use  ofonr'J 
faculties  that  makes  men  induBtrious  and  enterprising,  that^ 
leads  them  to  become  engineers,  mechanics,  laboring  men,  or 
scholars.     There  is  pleasure  in  a  life  of  activity.     But  mainly 
men  are  living  for  the  sake  of  supplying  themselves  with  a 
multitude  of  worldly  benefits ;  that  they  may  have  a  broader 
foundation  for  their  family ;  that  they  may,  if  possible,  derive 
more  enjoyment  from  leisure ;  that  they  may  multiply  ibe 
sources  of  their  improvement.     In  other  words,  various  j(^ 
that  shall  develop  the  mind  and  fill  up  the  heart,  and  tl 
evading  of  evil,  which  is  a  reflex  seeking  for  possible  jo] 
these  are  the  springs,  the  grand  motives  of  human  i 
and  when  you  take  away  from  a  man  the  fear  of  evil  aoi 
the  hope  of  joy,  you  paralyze  him.     No  man  would  be  n 
than  a  leaf  on  a  stream  that  had  not  this  fear  or  this  h 

Now  it  is  the  experience  of  men,  and  one  of  those  expi 
ences  which  we  come  to  slowly  and  reluctantly,  and  whi 
dawn  upon  us  only  after  we  have  gone  through  a  long  cot 
of  struggle,  that,  after  all,  we  find  more  happiness  in  I 
All  performance  of  Christian  duty  at  every  hazard  a 
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fioe  than  we  would  have  found  with  unobatrrictod  freedom 
along  the  couree  of  prosperity. 

Let  me  take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  man  that  pursaes 
the  most  innocent  course  of  life.  It  is  thought  of  industry 
that  it  is  good,  right,  praiseworthy.  It  is.  But,  little  by  little, 
a  man,  in  the  course  of  duty,  perils  himself  for  others'  sake, 
and  begins  to  undermijie  his  health  and  strength.  He  would 
draw  back,  but  there  is  an  obligation  imposed  upou  him.  He 
is  a  soldier,  in  time  of  war,  and  he  is  called  to  do  duty  in 
places  of  danger,  and  to  sacrifice  his  bodily  health.  And,  ere 
long,  by  maims  and  wounds,  or  by  rheumatic  twiatinga  and 
contortions,  or  by  organic  weaknesses,  the  man  is  laid  aside 
from  labor.  And  men  say, "  It  is  a  pity  that  this  man  should 
not  have  avoided  this  escessive  taxation  upon  his  physical 
system.  There  is  moderation  in  all  things."  But  I  have 
taken  notice  that,  when  it  is  mgral  things,  moderation  is 
known  to  all  men ;  but  when  it  is  physical  things,  modera- 
tion is  known  to  nobody.  There  is  a  general  public  eenti- 
meat  that  seal  and  fervor  for  the  animal  system  is  all  right 
enough,  but  that  for  the  moral  nature  there  should  he  great 
mod^^tion  and  self-restraint.  And  so  men  look  with  pity 
upon  a  man  that  has  been  laid  aside  from  activity  by  reason 
of  over-eiertion  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  solemn  duties 
that  can  be  known  in  the  providrtToe  of  God. 

It  is  hard  to  stand  still  enforcedly.  It  is  hard  to  see  the 
thunderous  processes  of  industry  go  past  your  skilled  hand 
and  willing  feet,  and  you  not  be  called  to  take  part  and  lot 
in  them.  And  yet  many  a  man  has  learned,  after  the  first 
days  of  bitterness,  that  he  could  reap  more  joy  bed-ridden 
than  he  could  on  his  feet.  In  many  a  case,  helpless  hands, 
that  could  not  be  lifted  even  in  prayer,  have  reai»ed  better 
harvests,  if  yon  measure  by  the  soul's  satisfaction,  than  they 
could  nndcr  any  other  cireumstancee.  Many  a  man  that  haA 
been  laid  aside  early  in  life,  and  for  long  and  useless  years, 
has  realized,  without  knowing  it,  the  promise  of  God,  "I  will 
give  yon  hidden  manna,"  And  I  call,  from  thousands  and 
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thonsands  of  cottages,  and  prisone,  and  poor-houses,  wit- 
nesBcs  to  rise  up,  among  the  moat  ghastly  to  the  eyes  of 
men,  but  the  brightest  and  purest  to  the  eyes  of  God  luid 
angels,  to  teetiiy, "  Of  all  that  live  on  earth  we  have  been 
the  most  favored,  and  wc  have  the  most  peace,  the  inost  joy, 
the  most  deep  mcditatioa  of  good,  the  most  hope,  the  most 
certainty  of  eternal  reward." 

It  is  the  royal  road  to  learn  of  love.  Is  there  any  thing 
better  than  that  a  man  should  love  his  wife,  or  that  a  woman 
should  love  her  husband?  Is  there  any  thing  nobler  than 
the  love  which  thoy  give  to  their  children  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  that  Ls  a  more  tit  emblem  of  heaven  than  a  Christias 
family,  where  conscience,  and  knowledge,  and  pure  and 
love  unite  all  the  members  of  it?  And  may  not  a  man 
with  some  reason, "  Let  us  build  hero  three  tabernacles, 
abide  in  this  paradise  of  God  ?"  But  in  the  providence 
God  one  child  dies,  and  another  child  is  prostrated  with 
ness,  and  alienations  come  in  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
ily  circle,  and  the  household  is  divided  and  scattered,  and  tfae 
j)aradise  is  invaded,  and  thorns  and  thistles  come  up  where 
were  blossoms  and  fruit.  Under  such  circumstances  a  mau 
is  tempted  to  charge  God  falsely.  And  where  there  has 
been  such  temptation,  and  waste,  and  sickness,  and  desola- 
tion, and  the  heart  has  been  burdened  with  sorrow,  and  the 
head  has  been  bowed  down  with  grief,  and  suffering  boa 
ten  its  lines  on  tlie  face,  at  last,  though  for  the  present  th« 
things  are  not  joyous,  they  begin  to  bring  hunger  for 
which  the  earth  can  not  supply,  and  to  cause  the  soul  to  cry 
out, "  O  God,  feed  me,  and  give  me  the  hidden  manna  out  of 
the  cloud  and  darkness,"  and,  in  answer,  come  divine]y-«Bp- 
plied  patience,  and  peace,  and  inward  joy.  How  many  per- 
sons have  at  last  borne  witness,"  I  have  learned  what  I  could 
not  have  learned  if  I  had  been  spared  from  sorrow  1" 

There  is  nothing  that  is  better,  seen  from  a  purely 
point  of  view,  than  to  build  up  society  by  material  prodi 
tions  and  external  wealtL     Far  bo  it  from  me  to  say  a 
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that  undervalues  thcBe  things;  but  you  know  very  well  that 
we  are  dwelling  in  comm unities  where  every  thing  is  as  un- 
certain as  a  shepherd's  lent.  You  build  up  your  fortune,  and 
God  takes  it  down  almost  as  often  as  the  patriarchs  did  their 
tents.  You  arc  feeding  from  pasture  to  pasture.  You  are 
finding  that  here  and  there  God  meets  you  with  overthrow 
and  reverse.  And  you  feel, "  To  what  profit  is  it  that  I  Jiave 
served  God  ?  What  ia  there  for  rae,  whose  whole  life  seems 
crosa-plowed  and  harrowed?"  You  are  tempted  to  com- 
plain of  the  allotments  of  Providence.  But  do  you  suppose 
a  man's  life  consists  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he 
possesses  ?  Is  this  your  estimate  of  man,  that  ho  is  merely 
a  thing  to  put  raiment  on  ?  Is  it  your  idea  of  life  to  build 
a  treasure-house  and  put  gold  in  it  ?  Have  you  never  had 
a  conception  of  the  royalty  of  sonship,  and  learned  to  love 
God  and  your  fellow-men  ?  And,  though  all  yonr  worldly 
posBCBEionB  have  been  scattered,  is  there  nothing  left  for 
yon?  Are  you  bankrupt  because  you  have  neither  silver 
nor  gold  ?  Why,  you  have  come  to  that  state  in  which  all 
the  holy  men  on  earth  were  !  Prophets,  patriarchs,  apostles, 
ministering  teachers  of  God,  and  the  best  men  that  have 
dwelt  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  had  not  where  to  lay  their 
heads.  Silver  and  gold  had  they  none,  but  they  had  man- 
hood; they  had  courage;  they  had  the  power  to  sing  and 
pray  like  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  midnight  prison ;  they  had 
that  which  enabled  them  to  influence  men  for  good.  There 
are  many  su^b  nowadays.  To  them  I  say,  bear  this  witness 
among  your  fellow-men :  "  God  comforts  me ;  he  makes  my 
life  better  than  any  power  on  the  globe  could  make  it ;  food 
which  no  man  can  give  gives  he  me — hidden  food,  sonl-man- 
na.  And  bo  I  am  sustained  in  going  through  persecutions  for 
righteousness'  sake." 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  joy  higher 
and  more  stately  than  is  known  to  our  ordinary  experience  ? 
There  are  some  natures  that  only  tempests  can  bring  out, 
I  recollect  being  strongly  imprcsGod  on  reading  the  account 
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of  an  old  castle  in  Germany  n-ith  tvo  towers  that  stood  up 
mighty  and  far  apart,  between  which  an  old  baron  stretched 
large  wires,  thns  making  a  huge  ffiolinn  harp.  There  were 
the  wires  saspended,  and  the  smnnicr  breezes  played  through 
them,  but  there  was  no  vibration.  Common  wiuds,  not  hav- 
ing power  enoftgh  to  move  them,  split,  and  went  throngh 
them  without  a  whistle.  But  when  there  cnme  along  greU 
tempest' winds,  and  the  heaven  was  black,  and  the  air  resound- 
ed, then  these  winds,  with  giant  touch,  Bwept  through  the 
wires,  which  began  to  ring,  and  roar,  and  pour  out  sub] 
melodies. 

Bo  God  stretches  the  chords  in  the  human  soul  which  oi 
nary  influences  do  not  vibrate ;  but  now  aad  then  great  tem' 
pests  sweep  through  them,  and  men  are  conscious  that  tonei 
are  produced  in  them  which  could  not  have  been  produced 
except  by  some  such  storm  handling. 

Are  there  not  those  that  can  bear  witness  here  to-day  that 
a  man  may  lose  all  things,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  yet  be  exceedingly  happy  and  blessed  of  Grod  ?  A 
man  may  be  stripped  of  property,  may  be  bereft  of  fiiends, 
may  lose  his  health,  may  have  the  way  of  usefulness  blocked 
up  to  bim,  and  yet  he  may  experience  a  happiness  that  b  in- 
describable if  he  only  has  left  this  thought :  "  Heaven  can 
not  be  touched.  On  earth  I  am  tossed  about  and  rolled  over, 
and  am  like  a  vessel  borne  down  before  a  tempest,  and  swept 
hither  and  thither ;  but  ah  I  there  is  a  rest  that  rcmaineth; 
God  keeps  it  for  me,  and  ere  long  I  shall  reach  itr!  I  am  sore 
that  I  am  a  better  and  happier  roan  by  reason  of  the  things 
which  I  have  been  made  to  sufll-r,  since  they  have  rendered 
my  soul  susceptible  to  the  mysterious  touches  of  God's  hand." 
It  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise,"To  him  that  overcometh 
will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna."  The  man  that  is 
willing  to  stand  up  wherever,  in  the  providence  of  God,  his 
lot  may  be  cast,  and  that  stands  victoriously,  God  will 
not  outwardly  alone,  but  inwardly. 

Now  comes  the  other  mystic  promise  of  Bomething  nobi 
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yet.  The  esplaDation  that  I  ehall  give  of  the  icfiite  stone, 
with  the  name  vihich  no  man  knoiceth  taving  he  that  receiveth 
it,  vill  seem  fanciful  to  yon,  nnlesB  you  think  of  the  difference 
which  there  is  on  this  subject  between  modem  Occidental 
thought  and  ancient  Oriental  thinking.  But  no  one  wlio  is 
acquainted  with  the  sentiment  of  antiquity  will  think  this 
explanation  fanciful,  for  precious  stones  were  almost  the  very 
form  of  literature  for  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  precious 
truths — 80  much  so  that  God,  when  he  wished  to  describe 
'  bow  heaven  itself  was  built,  instead  of  sajdng  that  it  was 
a  building  whose  tower  was  justice  and  whose  foundations 
were  mercy,  and  love,  and  sympathy,  described  it  as  built 
of  sapphire,  and  ruby,  and  other  precious  stones.*  Precious 
atones  were  identified  with  great  moral  truths  and  qualities. 
Just  as  we  say  ermine  in  referring  to  tlic  office  of  a  judge  or 
magistrate,ju8t  as  we  speak  of  white  fur  as  signifying  purity, 
so  to  the  ancient,  the  Oriental,  a  precious  stone  was  associated 
with  moral  truths  and  moral  qualities.  And  God  speaks 
in  conformity  to  this  use  of  precious  stones  in  representing 
such  truths  and  qualities.  They  were  largely  employed  in 
the  description  of  heaven,  whose  walls,  it  was  said,  were  of 
jasper,  and  whose  pavements  were  likened  to  a  sea  of  glass. 
But,  more  significantly,  though  leas  poetically,  perhaps,  pre- 
cious stones  were  set,  and  worn  as  breast-stones.  All  the 
Jewish  priests  wore  them.  On  the  ephod  they  were  placed. 
And  kings  wore  them.  Now,  in  modem  times,  they  are 
worn  merely  for  show;  but  then  they  were  worn  to  signify 
moral  and  regal  qualities.  Crowns  carried  them  symbolical- 
ly, much  as  in  coronets  they  still  flame. 

But  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  way  precious  stones 
were  made  into  signet-rings,  and,  as  snch,  they  carried  author- 
ity, because  they  suggested  the  personal  identity  of  the  wear- 
er. Whore  precious  stones  were  set  as  rignet-rings,  they 
were  worn,  probably,  in  part,  on  account  of  their  brilliancy, 
and  for  mere  private  and  personal  pleasure ;  or  else  they  were 
*  SereUtioii,  xxL,  18-21. 
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presents  given  as  tokens  of  ordinary  regard  by  neighbor  to 
neighbor,  or  friend  to  friend ;  or  else  they  were  bestowed  la 
honors.  Where  a  prince  or  a  monarch  desirod  to  confer  the 
highest  testimony  of  his  appreciation  of  one  that  had  served 
him  or  the  l:ingdom,  he  gave  him  a  precious  stone,  with  his 

But  a  more  precious  use  of  these  stones  was  as  love-tokons, 
and  in  this  case  they  were  cut  with  mystic  symbols.  As  two 
lovers  agree  upon  names  the  meaning  of  whicli  is  known  only 
to  themselves,  or  as  they  speak  to  each  other  in  endearing ' 
terms  which  belong  to  them  severally,  not  in  baptism,  not  in 
common  parlance,  but  by  the  agreement  of  the  heart,  so  it  was 
customary  to  cut  in  stone  names  or  initials  which  no  one  coalftj 
understand  but  the  one  who  gave  it  and  the  one  to  whom 
was  given. 

Now  these  last  two  uses  of  precious  stones — that  fey  whii 
raonarchs  conferred  honor  u^ton  their  favorites,  and  that' 
which  lovers  gave  token  of  their  affection  for  each  other, 
names  inscribed,  and  known  only  to  love — are  blended, 
this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  origin  of  the  figure  of  our  text, 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  a  w^iite  stone,  and  io 
stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he 
that  receiveth  it."  God  says, "lam  the  eternal  King, and 
am  the  eternal  Lover,  and  to  him  that  is  faithful  to  mo,  juid 
that  overcometh,  I  will  give,  as  a  token  of  my  love  and  hon- 
oring, a  white  stone,"  Wliat  is  meant  by  a  while  stone  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  prefer  to  think  that  it  was  an  opal — the  mort 
himian  of  all  stones.  The  diamond  is  the  more  spiritnal— 
there  is  less  of  color  and  more  of  suggestion  in  it ;  but  Hit 
opal  has  in  it  more  sympathy,  more  feeling,  more  wondnnu 
beauty,  more  of  those  moods  that  belong  to  the  human  heal 
andof  all  the  stones  that  are  worn  to  signify  human  afiecti< 
none  is  to  bo  compared  to  the  opal.  And  methinks,  wl 
God  makes  this  promise  of  the  white  stone,  it  is  as  if  he  oiit^ 
"I  will  cut  your  love-name  in  an  opal,  and  as  your  King  and 
Lover  I  will  give  it  to  yon,  and  no  man  shall  know  the  mean- 
ing of  tlint  name  but  you  voiirself." 
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That  which  love  and  power  bestow  on  their  favorites,  and 
which  fills  men  with  joy  and  rejoicing,  God  sayB  he  will  he- 
stow  on  every  soul  that  overcoraeth,  and  ia  true  to  itEelf  and 
to  God.  To  all  those  that  are  faithful  in  his  cause  he  prom- 
isea  the  name,  engraved,  by  which  he  himself  will  call  them 
— a  new  name,  written ;  that  is,  etched,  cut,  ground. 

I  am  fond  of  thinking,  in  this  matter  of  writing  that  new 
name,  that  it  will  grow  ont  of  circumstances.  Two,  walking 
together  and  discoursing  of  love,  meet,  perhaps,  some  uxperi- 
■  ence  like  thifl :  A  bird,  hawk-chased,  flies  down,  and,  with 
wondrous  confidence,  seeks  the  bosom  of  the  fair  one  as  a 
protection.  She  rescues  it.  It  is  in  the  moment  of  high  dis- 
course, and  both  are  strangely  struck  and  thrilled  by  this  in- 
L-ident,  aud  it  isVgreed  that  it  shall  be  significant  of  their  af- 
fection ;  and  this  sparrow  or  thrush  becomes  associated  with 
their  personal  history. 

Or,  it  may  be,  lovers  walk  the  field.  It  is  the  hour  of  the 
disclosure  of  their  highest  and  purest  feelings  one  toward 
the  other.  And  as  they  sit  and  talk  of  love,  they  are  uncon- 
scious that  lilies  are  blooming  about  them  on  every  hand ; 
but  by-and-by,  rising,  they  perceive  that  the  lilies  have  been 
the  witnesses  of  their  vows  and  joy,  and  from  that  moment 
they  never  can  dissever  the  thought  of  the  lily  from  the 
memory  of  that  hour. 

Now  I  think  that  the  letters  that  are  to  constitute  the 
name  of  Love  are  to  grow  out  of  some  such  circumstances, 
God  puts  his  disciples  throngh  one  experience  of  life,  and  one 
of  the  letters  which  are  to  spell  that  name  is  ground  into  the 
stone ;  io  aHother  experience  another  letter  is  ground  in ;  aud 
in  another,  another  is  ground  in,  until  by-and-by,  with  the  at- 
tritions and  discipline  of  life,  God,  by  the  canning  and  skillful 
hand  of  providence,  has  cut  out,  on  this  white  and  precious 
stone,  the  whole  name  of  Love,  and  thenceforth  it  is  worn  as 
a  testimonial  of  God,  and  of  the  joy  and  delight  of  the  soul. 

Are  there,  then,  those  that  suffer  in  their  faithfulness,  and 
aro  conquering  in  their  sufferings,  or  rising  above  them? 
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Are  there  others  that  in  the  performance  of  duty  koow  hor 
not  only  to  labor,  but  the  harder  last  of  patience  when  labor 
is  forbidden  ?  Are  there  others  that  know  how  to  gather 
and  administer  property,  but  who  can  bear  witness, "  I  know, 
abo,  how  to  do  more  than  that ;  I  know  how  to  walk  un- 
clothed, and  lose  not  one  particle  of  my  joy,  and  peace,  ^d 
manhood,  and  to  be  etronger,  more  hopefal,  and  more  song- 
ful than  I  ever  was  before  ?"  Arc  there  others  that  know 
how  to  walk  in  unhealth  and  pain,  and  yet  to  be  bo  pene- 
trated with  faith,  and  prayer,  and  love,  that  their  life  is  more  j 
radiant  in  sickness  than  the  life  of  ordinary  men  is  in  heallhf  4 
Are  there  those  that  know  how  to  administer  in  the  conunoB^ 
realm  of  afiection,  but  that,  by  bereavements  and  infelicitica 
of  life,  have  learned  also  how  to  dismiss  iov#,  to  go  widowed 
and  solitary,  and  how  to  do  it  with  sach  a  sweet  and  noble 
temper  that  all  men  shall  see  that  they  arc  more  lovely  with- 
out love  than  they  ever  were  when  they  were  enthroned  in 
its  midst  ?  Are  there  those  in  the  battle  of  life  who  are 
tempted,  and  who  overcome  the  temptation  ?  Are  then;  n 
that  are  bankrupt,  and  that  are  walking  in  obscure  plai 
and  that  remember  the  promises  of  God? 

Be  faithful  to  Christ ;  be  faithful  to  the  truth ;  be  futhi 
to  your  honor  and  integrity ;  be  faithful  to  heaven,  that  i| 
nearer  than  when  you  believed ;  be  faithful  to  all  right  thia^  ^ 
that  you  have  been  taught ;  be  faithful  in  the  dischaige  of 
every  duty,  and  then  rejoice !  And  when  you  can  not  r^ioe 
in  any  thing  else,  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  Rejoice  in  wealth; 
rejoice  in  health;  rejoice  in  pleasure;  rejoice  in  love;  re- 
joice in  activity;  but,  above  all,  rejoiee  in  the  Lord;  and 
then,  when  reverses  come,  and  troubles  press  upon  you,  and 
tlieae  other  things  fade  away,  your  joy  in  the  Lord  shall 
stand  like  Mount  Zion,  that  never  shall  be  moved. 

If  we  had  nothing  to  show  but  a  well-ordered  life,  that 
would  not  be  much ;  but  a  joy  that  never  proceeds  from  the 
ordinary  provocatives  of  joy  is  better  testimony  to  our  chil- 
dren and  to  the  world  of  the  power  of  grace  than  any  thing 
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e1^  If  yon  arc  serene,  and  are  sairounded  by  the  comforts 
of  life,  people  say, "  Oh  yes,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  is  happy. 
I  should  he  happy  if  I  were  in  his  place.  Fill  my  cellar  with 
wine,  and  my  gallery  with  pictures,  and  my  library  with 
books ;  fill  my  house  with  welcoming  friends,  and  with  many 
tokens  of  neighborly  respect,  and  see  if  I  will  not  he  happy." 
"  Ah !"  men  say, "  it  is  not  much  for  one  that  has  health,  and 
wealth,  and  strength  to  be  cheerful  and  happy."  But  when 
a  man  stands  in  darkness,  and  poverty,  and  contempt ;  when 
he  sees  the  whole  community  swept  lite  a  tide  away  from 
him ;  when  he  sees  hia  friends  turn  their  backs  on  him  and 
leave  him,  and  yet  he  never  loses  bis  courage  or  temper,  and 
ia  as  sweot-minded  as  over,  and  says, "  I  am  as  happy  as  ever 
I  was,  and  as  hopcAil  and  cheerful ;  for  God  is  my  support, 
he  is  my  lover;  he  fiilfills  his  promises  to  me,  and  ho  gives 
me  the  hidden  manua,  and  also  the  white  stone,  on  which  my 
well-understood  love-name  is  written" — there  is  a  testimony 
that  the  world  can  not  mistake ;  there  is  something  mysteri- 
ous and  awful  in  this !  There  is  something  in  the  idea  of  the 
soul's  communion  with  the  other  life  that  carrica  a  kind  of 
terror  to  those  that  are  strangers  to  it ;  but  there  is  in  it  a 
wonderful  depth  and  power  to  those  with  whom  it  ia  a  fa- 
miliar experience. 

Ah !  my  Christian  friends,  give  up  the  putaide,  if  need  be, 
that  you  may  get  at  the  inside.  Let  your  life  be  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.  Its  disclosure  here  is  but  premonitory;  not 
without  its  value,  and  not  to  be  undervalued,  but  of  little  ac- 
count as  compared  with  its  appearing  in  heaven.  Take  hold 
of  the  other  life,  believe  in  it,  dwell  in  it,  and  God  shall  ere 
long  bring  you  to  it. 


I'RATEE. 
We  bless  thy  name,  thon  all-giving  Father,  that  thy  mer- 
cies have  come  to  us  in  a  stream  that  ceases  not,  and  that 
"will  flow  on  forever.    Giving  doth  not  impoverish  thee,  and 
'Vithholding  doth  not  make  thee  rich.     Thoa  art  bounti- 
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ful,  and  knowcst  of  ihine  own  self  that  it  is  more  Lleesed  lo 
give  than  to  receive.  And  this  is  our  hope — the  UDfaiiing 
mercy  of  our  God !  Thy  thoughts  will  never  ceaee  to  us-wari 
Thy  providential  care  shall  never  remit  its  cliai^e,  and  all  thy 
purposes  of  grace  shall  stand.  Thou  hast  decrees,  and  no  one 
nhall  disannul  them.  We  rejoice  that  with  thee  is  plentifiil 
power ;  that  with  thee  ifl  wisdom  to  direct ;  that  with  thee 
IS  all  gooduess  ;  that  every  thing  which  we  lack  thou  hast  in 
abundance.  And  we  rejoice  that  it  is  thine  office  and  tby 
delight  to  minister  unto  men;  for  the  Son  of  Man  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  Thou  art  serving  us; 
thou  art  our  server.  We  are  as  childreu  whom  parents  care 
for  and  serve  in  all  the  humbleet  offices  of  necessity ;  and 
thou  as  Father  art  bearing  us  in  thme  eternal  arms  of  care 
and  love.  And  herein  is  our  atabilitj,  herein  our  hope,  for 
wo  trust  thee  for  what  thou  art.  It  is  impoesible  that  thou 
shouldst  forget  us  till  thine  lieart  forgets  to  love.  We  bless 
thy  name  that  thou  hast  made  known  to  us  thy  nature.  We 
thank  thee  that  thou  hast  disclosed  it  to  us  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Savior.  We  bless  thee  that  thou  hast 
made  it  known  by  the  communications  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  hast  given  us  personal  experiences  so  many  of  the  love 
of  Jgsus  to  our  souls.  Wo  have  known  what  it  was  to  stand 
in  darkness  unfriended.  We  have  known  what  it  was  to 
mourn  in  bitterness  of  spirit  and  in  obduracy  of  will.  We 
have  known  what  it  was  to  be  cast  down  and  broken,  to  be 
found  of  God,  to  have  our  wounds  bound  up,  and  to  bear 
peaceable  words  of  comfort.  Wc  have  known  wliat  it  wa* 
to  find  a  Savior,  and  to  rejoice  in  him.  And  since  the  day 
that  thou  didst  make  thyself  known  to  ub  thou  hast  never 
departed  from  ub.  We  often  have  hid  ourselves  from  thee, 
but,  wandering,  have  never  gone  beyond  the  sound  of  thy 
voice  or  the  touch  of  thy  reclaiming  power.  And  thou  haat, 
by  thy  grace,  made  our  life  one  continuous  memorial  of  good- 
ness, 'Diou  bast  been  with  us  tn  sickness,  and  thou  hast  been 
with  us  in  dangers  ;  thou  hast  been  with  ub  in  bereavements 
and  sorrows;  thou  hast  been  with  us  when  troubles  have 
preesed  down,  and  our  burdens  have  seemed  more  than  we 
could  bear.  Thou  hast  put  beneath  us  the  arms  of  tbioe 
own  streugth.  We  have  been  carried  through  strange  vicis- 
situdes. Thou  hast  plowed  our  way,  and  turned  it  npside 
down,  and  filled  it  with  confusion,  but  hast  not  forsaken  ub. 
In  all  our  afflictionx,  thou  too  hast  been  afflicted  I  Thou  liast 
gone  with  ub  into  our  temptation,  and  striven  for  us.  We 
have  been  beset  before  and  behind,  and  thou  hast  rescued 
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U8.  Yea,  when  we  have  been  carried  away  captive,  when 
by  outspringing  sin  and  temptation  we  have  gone  away  froni 
thee  and  from  ourselves,  thou  hast  not  Buffered  ua  to  be  Dt- 
,  terty  caet  away,  and  hast  followed  after  to  reclaim  the  wan- 
derer and  bring  back  the  lost  O  Lord  Jesus,  wc  thank  thee 
that  thou  bast  revealed  thyself  as  the  eternal  Resetter,  and 
that  thou  hast  given  us  a  sense  of  thine  own  nature. 

Now  we  turn  with  thanksgiving  to  thee.  We  rejoice 
over  thy  mercies.  We  praise  thee  for  being  what  thou  art. 
Shall  any  thing  separate  us  from  thee  ?  What  shall  be  a 
gift  to  us  except  that  which  thou  siveHt  ?  What  is  life  ex- 
cept that  which  thou  breathest?  What  are  treasures  except 
those  which  thou  beatowest?  What  is  ioy,  what  is  friendship, 
what  is  love,  what  is  hope,  or  what  is  honor,  disconnected 
from  thee  ?  We  desire  that  thou  shouldst  enter  into  us, 
and  sanctiiV  all  the  avenues  and  alt  the  springs  of  life,  and 
make  our  hearts  a  temple  for  thine  indwelling.  We  are 
weak,  and  blind,  and  stumbling,  and  the  hand  that  lifted  ns 
n^  must  sustain  us.  Thou  that  hast  been  the  Author  of  our 
liiith  must  be  its  Finisher.  We  cling  to  the  promises  of  our 
God.  Leave  us  not,  nor  forsake  us.  We  know  the  disas- 
trons  end  and  issue  if  we  are  given  up  of  thee.  But  thou 
wilt  not  forsake  ns.  We  are  thme,  and  for  thine  on-n  heart's 
sake  thou  wilt  be  faithiiil  nnto  the  end,  for, loving  thine  own, 
thou  dost  love  them  unto  the  end. 

And  now,  we  beseech  of  thee,  draw  near  to  thy  dear  peo- 
ple, and,  according  to  their  several  needs,  bless  them.  TTiou 
seest  those  that  mourn ;  thou  knowest  the  children  of  sorrow. 
Deliver  those  that  are  in  perplexity.  Give  wisdom  to  those 
that  lack  it,  light  to  those  that  are  in  darkness,  and  confirma- 
tion to  those  Uint  are  unstable.  Wc  beseech  of  thee,  0  Lord 
our  God,  that  thou  wilt  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  thy 
people.  Bring  them  nearer  to  God.  Renew  their  covenant 
vows.  May  there  bo  searchings  of  heart  May  thy  people 
cast  out  their  evil  doings,  and  return  unto  God,  that  he  may 
retnm  unto  them.  Awake  in  their  hearts  a  growing  desire 
for  the  salvation  of  men  around  about  them.  The  time  is 
abort,  and  it  is  growing  day  by  day  less.  Night  comes,  in 
which  no  man  can  work.  0  Lord  God,  arouse  us  all  to 
greater  diligence,  to  a  more  earnest  enterprise  for  the  king- 
dom of  our  God, 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  a  blessing  to  all 
those  now  gathered  together  who  are  not  thme ;  who  have 
chosen  another  way ;  who  are  without  God,  prayerless  and 
hopeless;  to  whom  is  no  heaven  assured,  and  no  promise 
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that  is  as  a  girdle  about  them.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt 
arouse  those  that  feel  secure,  and  disclose  to  them  their  dfuo- 
gers.  But,  above  all,  reveal  to  them  the  wickedness  of  in- 
gratitude and  of  an  unloving  disposition.  And  we  pray 
that  thou  wilt  bring  them  to  thee,  disclosing  thyself  to  them, 
that  they  may  see  thy  charms,  and  begin  to  love  and  serve 
the  Savior.  And  may  there  be  many  added  to  this  church 
of  such  as  shall  be  saved. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  all  people.  Let  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel shine  as  the  daylight.  May  all  kingdoms  see  thy  salva- 
tion. May  all  iniquity  be  purged  out,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  stand  as  an  unsetting  sun  above  this  earth.  We  ask 
these  things  in  the  name  o?  Jesus,  to  whom,  with  the  Father 
and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  forever.    Amen. 


XL 
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"  For  u  the  nun  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumetb  not 
thither,  but  watcreth  the  canh,  anil  makeih  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  thu 
it  nuj  give  seed  lo  the  eawer,  and  bread  lo  Ihe  ealer,  bo  Bball  id;  word 
be  that  gueth  ibrtb  out  of  my  laouth  :  it  shall  not  retnm  unto  me  void, 
but  it  shall  Bccoin|iIiiih  that  which  1  ploase,  and  it  ahall  prosper  in  the 
thing  wherelo  I  sent  it." — Is*.,  Iv.,  10,  U. 

The  jf^wres  of  the  Bible  are  not  mere  graceful  ornaments 
— arabesques  to  grace  a  border,  or  fairy  frescoes,  that  give 
mere  beauty  to  a  chamber  or  saloon.    They  are  language. 

Human  speech  articulate  ia  marvelous  beyond  all  our 
thought,  and  a  literature  of  words  ia  more  strauge  and  im- 
portant than  a  miracle.  The  occasional  interjected  facts  in 
nature  which  we  call  miracles  are  not  half  so  surprising  or 
marvelous  as  the  regular  courses  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  human  words  arc  not  sufficient  even  for  human  thoughts 
and  feelings.  All  high  and  grand  emotions  scorn  the  tongue, 
that  lies  as  helpless  in  the  mouth  as  would  be  artillery  to  ex- 
press the  sound  and  grandeur  of  mountain  thunders  in  trop- 
ical storms.  All  deep  griefs,  and,  for  the  most  part,  tender 
and  exquisite  affections,  are  voiceless. 

Then  it  is,  if  any  speech  is  attempted,  that  nature  yields 
another  language,  and  figures,  word-pictures  and  illustrations, 
if  they  do  not  express,  at  least  vividly  suggest  truths  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  words  or  the  compass  of  sentences  such  as 
men  frame  for  the  common  uses  of  life. 

The  Bible  stands  far  beyond  all  other  hooks  in  this  use  of 
the  language  of  nature.  The  great  globe  ia  but  an  alphabet, 
and  every  object  upon  it  ia  a  letter ;  and,  from  beginning  to 
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end  of  the  Bible,  these  Bublime  letters  are  used  to  set  forth 
in  hieroglyphic  the  truths  of  immortality.  And  there  ia  thi« 
nobility  hi  the  use  of  natural  objects  for  moral  teaching,  that, 
to  the  end  of  time,  and  to  all  people,  of  how  different  soeyer 
language,  the  symbol  used  is  the  same.  Artificial  hiero- 
glyphics diffet  with  age  and  nation.  The  Oriental  cities  had 
their  special  characters — the  Egyptian  his — the  Aztec  his; 
and  they  differ  one  from  another,  so  that  one  could  not  have 
read  the  -written  signs  of  the  other.  But  the  sun,  the  moun- 
tain, the  ocean,  the  storm,  the  rain,  the  6U0W,  the  winds,  lioni 
and  eagles,  the  sparrow  and  the  dove,  the  lily  and  the  rose, 
grass,  earth,  stones,  and  dirt,  are  the  same  is  all  ages,  in  all 
latitudes,  to  all  people.  And  those  truths  that  ar«  ezpreued 
in  the  figures  dra«ii  from  the  natural  world  have  relatim-  A 
shipB,  and  they  are  the  most  universal  of  any  in  the  Bible,  and  1 
the  most  frequent. 

The  passage  before  us  is  a  teaching  by  picture.  It  girt 
prodigious  stir  to  the  imagination.  As  we  read  it  we  csa  lU 
help  feeling  the  truth  opening,  spreading,  and  shooting  B 
stems  and  blossoms  in  every  direction. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  exti'act  the  truth  in  this  case,  ■ 
preaent  it  to  you  separated  from  its  peculiar  receptftcle,  tl 
honey  is  served  separated  from  the  flower  that  produced  it, 
but  shall  take  up,  in  the  same  spirit  and  way,  several  of  the 
truths  included  in  this  Gublimc  teaching,  for  your  considai 

I.  God  works  both  by  death  and  by  lift — by  rain  and  q 
snow.  Snow  and  rain  seem  so  utterly  unlike,  that  no  »  " 
would,  at  first  experience,  report  them  to  l)e  the  same. 
is  conservative  rain.  It  is  good  to  keep,  and  it  is  good  I 
little  else  nntil  it  stops  being  enow  and  cornea  to  be  i 
Except  its  beauty,  it  has  only  mechanical  benefits.  Befor 
can  inspire  life,  it  must  change  its  nature. 

How  wonderful  is  the  touch  of  nature  1  The  air  ealla  t6 
the  seas,  and  to  the  moist  lands,  and  instantly  invisible  parti- 
cles fly  upward ;  and  at  length,  touched  by  the  authority  of 
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cold,  they  obey  its  word,  and  marshal  themselvea  in  clouds, 
and  range  tLroiigh  tho  heavens !  Clouds  drop,  and  Bweep 
their  skirts  along  the  mountains,  or  bank  up  the  sun,  and 
hide  the  stars  from  wishful  eyes.  Again,  at  a  word,  every 
drop  changes,  brilliant  lines  of  froat  shooting  from  its  liny 
centre  until  flakes  of  snow  seem  like  the  glorified  forms  of 
these  rain-dropa.  No  artist  soul  ever  thought  such  variety;^ 
no  artist  finger  ever  was  skilled  to  touch  and  produce  such 
exquisite  things  aa  are  the  smallest  snow-flakes. 

There  they  hang,  far  up,  in  gray  clouds,  a  suspended  winter, 
a  fleece  unshorn.  But  when,  ejected  from  their  eyrie,  they 
come  down  upon  the  earth,  each  little  spickle  mute  and  soft, 
waving  like  a  feather,  what  can  be  thought  of  more  harraleaa, 
less  powerful  than  they  1  A  child  is  mightier  than  any  one 
of  them.  A  little  palm  is  stretched  forth,  and  the  flake  dis- 
Bolvoa  upon  it  before  it  can  be  drawn  back.  A  breath  dis- 
solves it  The  lightest  pufl'ofwiud  changes  its  course,  and 
whirls  it  whithersoever  it  will  The  bird  directs  his  own 
flight ;  the  tiniest  insect  that  whirls  in  gauzy  maze  along  the 
evening  sunset  aims  at  something  in  its  flight,  and  touches 
what  it  seeks  for  rest.  But  these  wandering  flakes  of  snow 
aim  at  nothing,  seek  nothing,  but  fall  in  unconscious  weak- 
ness, it  may  be  upon  rock,  or  upon  open-faced  pools,  or  into 
the  forge  and  chimney;  or,  caught  by  some  side  wind,  they 
are  whirled  in  a  white  obscurity,  and  made  crazy  with  hasta, 
and  pitched  into  dark  gorges,  or  lifted  into  eaves  of  houses, 
or  let  fall  upon  the  boughs  and  quivering  fingers  of  the  pine, 
pluming  again  with  white  its  green  tufts,  that  sigh  all  sum- 
mer, and  mourn  all  winter. 

Surely,  of  all  things  that  are,  snow  is  the  most  beautitnl 
and  the  moat  feeble !  Bom  of  air-ilrops,  less  than  the  fallen 
dew,  disorganized  by  a  puff  of  warmth,  driven  everywhither 
by  the  least  motion  of  the  winds,  each  particle  liglit  and  soft, 
and  falling  to  the  earth  with  such  noiseless  gentleness  that 
the  wings  often  million  times  ten  million  make  no  sound  in 
the  air,  and  the  footfall  of  thrice  aa  many  makes  no  noise 
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upon  the  ground,  what   can   be   more   helpless,  powerleii 
harmless ! 

But  not  the  thunder  itedf  spe&ks  God's  pover  more  thin 
this  very  snow.  It  huars  his  omuipotence,  soft  and  beautiful 
as  it  seems !  While  it  is  yet  in  the  air,  it  is  lord  of  the  ocfaa 
and  the  prairies.  Ships  are  blinded  by  it.  It  Ls  a  whilo  dark- 
ness. All  harbors  are  silent  under  this  plushy  embargo.  The 
traveler  hides.  The  prairies  are  given  up  to  its  behest;  and 
woe  to  him  that  dares  to  venture  against  the  omnipotence  of 
soft-falling  snow  upon  those  trackless  wastes !  In  one  night 
it  bides  the  engineering  of  a  hundred  years.  It  covers  down 
roads,  hides  bridges,  fills  up  valleyB.  It  forbids  the  flodu 
to  return  to  the  fluids.  The  plow  can  not  find  its  ftirp 
Towns  and  villages  yield  tip  the  earth,  and  obey  this  t 
diffusive  despot ! 

Then,  when  it  has  given  tho  earth  a  new  surface,  i 
changed  all  vehicles,  it  submits  itself  again  to  the  uses  e 
roan,  and  becomes  his  servant,  in  its  age,  whom  it  ruled  a 
defied  in  the  hour  of  its  birth.  But,  when  flake  is  joined  U 
flake,  and  the  frosts  within  the  soil  join  their  forces  to  t 
frosts  descended  from  the  clouds,  who  shall  unlock  ) 
clasped  hands?  Who  shall  disannul  their  agreement?  ( 
who  shall  dispossesa  them  of  their  place  ?  Gathered  in 
mountains,  banked  and  piled  till  tbcy  touch  the  very  donj 
again  in  which  once  they  were  born  and  rocked,  how  terriU 
ia  their  cold,  and  more  terrible  their  stroke,  when,  slippini 
some  avalanche  comes  down  the  mountain  side,  the  roar  at 
the  enow-stroke  loud  as  thunder,  and  terrible  as  lighti 
God  gives  to  the  silent  snow  a  voice,  and  clothes  its  ini 
cence  and  weakness  with  a  power  like  his  own. 

But,  behold  again  1  That  august  might  that  buried  t 
fields,  that  shut  up  husbandry  and  drove  back  from  the  fie) 
its  herds,  that  wound  the  very  wilderness  with  a  bnriatali 
and  from  the  tops  of  mountains  sat  watchful  over  all  its  woiic, 
defying  men  and  storms  even ;  which,  when  it  was  once  en- 
throned, could  not  move  nor  change  its  mighty  power — thai, 
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very  might,  when  God  pleases,  ehall  go,  as  quick  and  as  silent 
39  it  came.  When  God  remembers  llie  earth  from  the  south, 
and  his  breath  returns  again,  warm  and  life-giving,  in  an  in- 
stant the  snow  goes  back  to  its  former  state.  Its  flakes  die 
to  drops  of  dew,  and  the  field  drinks  up  the  drifts  and  banks 
that  hid  its  face ;  and  the  ice  and  snow,  that  sat  silent  on 
the  bills,  now  sing  down  the  brooks  and  rills,  prophets  of  the 
coming  flowers  1 

Behold !  The  buried  earth  is  yet  alive  1  It  was  not  dead ; 
it  onlyslepL  The  great  population  of  roots  beneath  the  soil 
is  yet  there.  The  wheat  is  ready,  the  early-springing  weeds 
are  ready,  the  flowers  are  ready.  At  the  voice  of  God,  from 
the  brown  heath  shall  come  living  greenness,  from  the  empty 
Stick  shall  nod  and  wave  tufts  of  loaves,  and  ten  thousand 
flowers  shall  unfurl  their  banners,  and  begin  the  royal  march 
of  the  year,  to  the  music  of  a  heaven  liill  of  birds  and  small 
singing  insects  I  Nothing  has  been  lost — nothing  has  been 
harmed. 

Nothing  lost?  Then  where  are  the  leaves  of  last  summer? 
Where  arc  the  roses  of  last  June,  the  grass  of  August,  the 
mshce  and  reeds,  the  orchards  and  their  fruit,  the  golden-rod 
of  September,  and  the  asters  and  chrysanthemums  of  Octo- 
ber? They  have  changed,  not  perished.  They  have  fallen 
down  to  the  earth,  and  lie  at  the  root,  and  yield  themselTes 
to  the  Qses  of  the  new  summer,  and  new  life  is  springing  from 
the  ol(L  The  old  nurses  the  new.  Life  is  feeding  at  the 
breast  of  death.    Dying  is  but  a  new  start  for  life. 

So  the  very  death  of  the  year  is  not  harmful  God  watoh- 
en  the  enow,  and  all  that  is  beneath  it.  The  very  winter  is 
liis  stern  messenger  of  good — a  rugged  benefactor,  every  one 
of  whose  strokes  are  kind,  whose  very  chains  are  the  proph- 
ecies of  unloosing,  and  whose  destructions  are  but  jirepara- 
tions  for  resurrection. 

Under  all  our  winters  lie  flowers.  Yea,  beneath  death  it- 
Belf,  heaven  is  waiting;  and  immortality  sings  but  just  be- 
yond the  aigb  of  desolation  and  the  touch  of  weakness. 
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But  we  must  not  Bpeiid  our  time  in  this  only  view,  thonglt' 
macb  more  might  be  reaped  in  this  harvest-field  of  snow. 

n.  This  whole  representatiou  strikes,  in  the  very  centre,  a 
feeling,  almost  oniversal,  of  imfaith  in  moral  power  in  com- 
parison with  physical  power.  It  was  this  that  called  fortii 
some  of  the  sublimest  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Men 
have  become  used  to  judge  by  their  senses,  and  to  estinuUe 
causes  by  physical  tests. 

We  are  obliged  to  transfer  language  and  illnstratioa  from 
the  physical  to  the  moral  realm.  But  the  laws  of  the  two 
arc  so  very  diverse  that  no  error  is  more  sure  to  follow  lalse 
reasoning  than  that  which  follows  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  judgment  in  the  one  realm  to  the  other.  It  was  becauM 
of  this  that  Christ  said,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometli  not 
with  observation" — that  is,  it  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
senses,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  baud.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
a  silent  and  hidden  thing,  like  leaven  hidden  in  three 
tires  of  meal.  The  kuigdom  of  heaven  begins  a  great  w»y 
off  from  its  end,  dawnhig  like  the  faintest  star,  and  sbi 
brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day. 

And  so  is  the  reverse  true ;  namely,  that  the  ezistenoe 
prevalence  of  powers  apparently  adverse  to  moral  proj 
is  no  token  of  decadence  of  good,  and  no  eanse  of  fear. 

If  we  had  had  no  experience,  I  can  not  imagine  any 
more  shocking  than  a  summer  storm.     It  is  because  we  havo 
outlived  so  many  that  we  do  not  fear  them.    We  have  seen 
both  ends,  and  measure  now  the  terrible  brow  of  the  coming 
storm  by  our  memory  of  its  retreating  glory.     But  wl 
if  one  who  Lad  never  known  any  such  experience  could 
placed  in  summer  so  as  to  witness  the  coming,  the  poi 
and  the  end  of  a  thunder-shower ! 

The  whole  heaven  is  calm  and  blue.  The  tallest  si 
flowers  stand  quiet  in  the  windless  air,  except  when  a. 
roelcs  them  —  not  the  topmost  leaf  stirs.  Children  are  &U 
afrolic.  Beasts  roam  at  leisure  through  the  pastures.  The 
brooks  gurgle,  and  flash  the  color  of  their  pebbles  through 
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their  changing  waters.  Birds  sing,  or  Bit  in  cozy  cornera  to 
plume  their  fedthera.  Still  the  furrow  follows  the  plow,  and 
the  shout  of  the  driver  to  bis  oxen  comes  back  from  the  hill- 
Bide  in  soft  mockery. 

Bnt  suddenly,  straight  out  of  the  west  come  clouds,  that 
gather  without  coll  of  trumpet,  and  make  haste,  and  spread, 
rushing  sileut,  bnt  swifter  than  the  swiftest  steed.  The  sun 
is  gone  out.  Strange  colors,  awfully  contrasted,  sully  the 
blue.  Puffs  of  wind  whirl  dust  along  the  road.  Men  drop 
their  work,  unyoke  the  uneasy  oxen,  and  run  for  the  nearest 
shelter.  Crows  and  gulls  are  making  their  way  through  the 
air.  Children  run  home.  The  traveler  lays  on  the  whip, 
with  eye  askance  at  the  coming  clouds.  The  cliife  of  dark- 
ness are  mounting  higher.  Already  tho  distant  haze  shuts 
out  the  horizon  and  the  remote  fields  from  sight.  Uncertain 
winds,  like  aid-de-camps  on  the  eve  of  battle,  rush  with  might, 
or  suddenly  lull  and  stand  utterly  still.    A  few  drops  come 

All  at  once  the  heaven  crashes  with  outspeaking  thundera 
The  skies  have  suddenly  fallen  down.  Trees  writhe,  and 
bend,  and  groan.  ChiumcyB  sound  hoarse  diapason.  The 
fonndations  are  broken  up.  The  roar  of  rain,  and  the  wrench 
and  rock  of  winds,  the  settled  gloom  of  cloud  and  water,  em- 
broidered with  lines  of  lightning,  and  the  mingling  of  all 
things  above  and  beneath  in  a  wild  fury  of  commotion — tell 
me  1  would  it  be  strange  if  an  unaccustomed  man,  seeijig  this 
without  previous  experience,  should  deem  the  end  of  the 
world  itself  to  have  come  ? 

But,  what  has  happened  ?  After  a  due  course,  the  rain 
grows  lighter;  the  winds  now  drive  away  what  first  they 
drove  on ;  they  dash  upon  the  gray  wreaths  grown  thin  by 
raining.  The  blue  was  never  so  blue,  never  so  pale,  never  so 
all-hued  ;  but,  gray-blue  or  indigo-blne,  it  was  never  so  pure 
to  our  thinking.  The  fields  come  to  sight  again.  Yonder  is 
an  oak  that  the  lightning  struck  and  split.  A  few  twisted 
branches  lie  b^  the  trees.     Besides  this,  nothing  has  suffered 
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harm.    The  furrow  Las  not  yet  swallowed  its  water.     The 
roads  and  fields  have  a  thouBaod  miirors,  in  which  grass  and 
flowers  may  arrange  tHeir  disheveled  tresses.    Birds  were 
never  so  unwet,  and  chant  down  the  storm  that  silently 
moves  away  in  the  distance,  with  God's  banner  of  victoi 
lifted  up  in  rainbow  upon  it.     And  men,  regaining  their 
erty,  laugh  and  gratulate  each  other  at  the  blessings  of' 
stonn.     Nothing  is  hurt ;  every  thing  is  safe,  every  thing 
fed,  and  every  thing  rejoices, 

HL  But  one  other  point  I  will  make  before  passing  to  some 
applications,  still  following  out  this  figure. 

Can  any  man  imagine  a  greater  difference  between  cause 
and  effect  than  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  anr- 
vey  of  nature  ?  Who  can  imagine  a  greater  difference  than 
exists  between  the  rain-drop  wlien  it  falls  and  the  rain-drop 
when  it  reappears  speedily  in  vegetable  growthi 
grass,  the  flower,  the  stalwart  tree?  It  comes  from 
cloud,  and  rests  upon  the  earth ;  but  speedily  it  is  caiij 
up,  and  set  to  work  in  the  strange  enginery  of  nature. 
finds  its  way  into  life,  and  iii  that  life  it  makes  acquaini 
through  the  leaves,  with  the  sun.  How  different 
the  rain-drop  that  fell  m  the  late  shower,  when  it  shakes  itself 
in  the  leaf,  rustles  in  the  grass,  or  forms  a  jiart  of  those  lufi- 
dous  juices  of  the  fruit  that  tempt  the  eye  and  the  palate  I  It 
fell  rain ;  it  comes  forth  a  leaf  It  fell  a  liquid,  traas] 
drop ;  it  rises  in  varied  forms  of  beauty  and  use.  Whoj 
ing  upon  the  leaves  of  to-day,  would  dream  that  the 
those  drops  that  fell  last  week  in  that  gray  storm  P 
yet  they  are.  Ton  can  not  tell  by  the  way  a  cause  sti 
the  earth  what  is  the  form  of  the  effeet  it  shall  produce 
it  enters  the  laboratory  where  God  is  the  chemist  and 
worker. 

Having  sufficiently  followed  out,  in  the  spirit  of  the  fi] 
itself,  these  images  in  nature,  let  rao  now  pass,  in 
speak  of  one  or  two  points  of  application,  which  I  shall  ti 
purely  in  their  moral  forms. 
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1.  The  power  of  goodness,  even  io  its  least  forms,  in  this 
world  ia  never  lost.  And  it  was  with  reference  to  this  very 
thing  that  tliis  whole  passage  was  spoken : 

"Seek  yo  tho  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon 
him  while  he  is  near :  let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for 
he  will  abundantly  j>ardon.  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord. 
For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways 
higher  than  your  ways,  and  ray  thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 
For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and 
rotumeth  not  thither,  but  wateroth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it 
bring  fortli  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and 
bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out 
of  my  mouth ;  it  shall  not  retom  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  tho 
thing  whereto  I  sent  it." 

It  is  the  continuity,  the  certain  preservation,  and  the  final 
efficiency  of  every  moral  influence  for  good  that  issues  from 
the  heart  of  God  that  is  here  taught,  and  guarded  against 
•  skepticism,.  We,  divinely  instructed,  borrow  tbeao  same  in- 
fluences from  God,  who  broods  over  ns.  And  as  there  shall 
not  be  one  single  influence  for  good  let  forth  fi'om  the  mind 
of  God  that  shall  dare  to  report  itself  an  empty-handed  serv- 
ant— aa  every  such  influence  shall  do  the  errand  whereto  it 
is  sent,  so  likewise  every  single  influence  for  good  that  we 
borrow  fi'om  God,  in  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest 
spheres,  shall  not  return  unto  us  void.  Like  the  rain,  it  may 
be  hidden ;  like  the  snow,  it  may  dissolve  out  of  our  sight, 
but  it  shall  not  fail  to  accomplish  its  legitimate  result. 

There  has  not  been  one  single  genuine  cause  of  good ;  there 
bas  not  been  one  single  good  enthusiasm  that  has  set  on  fire 
some  heart ;  there  has  not  been  one  single  breath  of  love  that 
bas  touched  the  higher  feelings  of  some  soul ;  there  has  not 
been  one  single  volition  or  power  that  lias  been  followed  by 
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appropriate  action,  in  ail  the  periods  of  time,  that  has  failed 
to  do  its  Qppoiuted  work.  Seeds  perish  by  the  thousand ; 
ten  thousand  things  in  the  vegetable  world  soem.  to  he  cut 
short  in  the  initial  stage  of  their  growth  ;  bnt  there  has  not 
been  one  influence  for  good,  for  purity,  for  justice,  for  mercy, 
for  integrity,  for  spirituality  in  the  world  that  has  come  to 
nothing.  Such  influences  have  iu  every  case  accomplished 
the  thing  whereto  they  were  sent,  and  prospered  in  their  er- 
rand, though  wo  may  not  have  been  able  to  trace  theoi  to 
their  final  isBues.  llowever  mOch  good  you  may  do,  you 
may  be  sure  that  none  of  it  will  be  done  in  vain,  although  the 
eflects  which  it  produces  may  be  hidden  from  your  view. 
You  are  not  to  know  by  the  registering  of  the  eye,  or 
measuring  of  the  senses,  all  the  results  of  the  good  yoti 
complish. 

Some  men  seem  to  themselves  to  be  usefiil  only  when  thej 
can  measure  the  eflects  of  their  conduct;  but  tiiese  thingp 
have  beeu  hidden  from  the  eye  of  meu.  Heroic  men,  who 
lived  before  the  days  of  Christ — noble  old  prophet  eonls — 
longed  to  behold  the  sight  of  coming  glory  to  hasten  which 
their  deeds  had  contributed,  but  they  died  without  that  eighL 
They  could  not  trace  those  deeds  to  their  consequences. 
all  the  stripes  and  persecutions  that  men  have  borne  f 
sake  of  goodiiesa ;  all  the  sympathy  that  they  have  treasi 
up  in  their  hearts  for  their  fellow-men;  all  the 
they  have  poured  out  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  righl 
ness — all  this  has  been  garnered  and  placed  t«  their  e 
not  in  the  books  of  men — God  has  taken  care  of  it ; 
stands  saying,  for  the  encouragement  of  his  fainting  chili 
"As  the  rain  and  the  enow  which  come  down  about 
day  shall  not  return  without  accomplishing  that  whereto 
is  sent,  so  not  the  slightest  thing  put  forth  for.  goodness, 
Bsefijlness,  and  purity  shall  perish.  Though  it  disap] 
though  it  be  hidden,  it  is  that  it  may  do  its  office-work.'* 

Do  not  work  when  you  are  in  the  sunshine  alone.     Do 
count  only  those  things  useful  the  effects  of  which  yon 
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Bee.  The  results  of  usefulness  arc  often  covered  up.  It  is 
well  that  it  is  so,  for  man's  pride  and  vanity  easily  get  drunk 
on  the  i^-ine  of  success.  From  those,  therefore,  that  do  the 
most  ia  hidden  much  that  they  do.  It  is  not  I)est  that  they 
fihonld  know  it  all.  But  God  knows  it;  and  there  comes  a 
registering  day,  a  reaping  day,  an  exhibition  day,  a  day  of 
welcoming  and  gratulation,  when  good  men  go  home  to 
heaven  to  be  surprised  with  the  harvest  of  which  they  only 
eowed  the  seed — the  much  that  has  come  from  the  little. 

A  farmer  goes  to  market  to  purchase  grain.  Ho  puts  the 
bags  containing  it  into  his  wagon,  and  drives  slowly  home. 
As  the  wagon  jolts  over  tlie  stony  road,  one  of  the  hags  be- 
comes nntieil,  and  the  grain  is  scattered  along  the  way.  The 
birds  catch  aomv,  fly  off  with  it,  and  drop  it  in  distant  places. 
Some  is  blown  in  different  directions  by  the  vrinds.  Thus  the 
farmer  goes  on  for  leagues  without  knowing  what  he  is  doing. 
But  the  next  summer  finds  the  scattered  seed ;  it  starts,  and 
grows,  and  when  he  sees  his  own  grain  he  does  not  know  it. 
He  did  not  even  know  that  he  lost  it.  And  so  with  good 
deeds.  Men  often  perform  them  unconsciously,  and  they 
bear  fruit ;  and  when  they  see  that  fruit  they  do  not  know 
that  it  is  the  result  of  any  thing  they  have  done. 

2.  The  advance  of  this  world  in  goodness  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  outward  sight.  It  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  opinions 
of  men — not  by  the  opinions  of  even  good  men.  We  can  not 
tell  the  power  of  moral  influences  by  any  external  signs. 
One  thing  we  know,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  nothing  so  pow- 
erful in  nature  as  there  is  in  the  moral  influences  wiiieh  God 
exerts  on  the  world.  Napoleon  used  to  say  that  the  moral 
influence  of  his  army  was  worth  forty  thousand  soldiers.  Tlie 
invisible  moral  Influence  which  he  carried  with  him  then  was 
another  vast  army  !  And  men  are  finding  out  in  these  later 
days  that  there  is  no  other  power  so  strong  as  influence — and 
by  influence  we  mean  the  power  received  by  one  mind  from 
other  minds,  in  distinction  from  physical  power.  Ton  are  not 
to  form  your  estimate  of  the  power  of  civilization  in  the  world 
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from  what  you  sec  of  cnTlizing  processes,  nor  of  the  power 
of  love  from  the  exponents  which  yoii  ece  of  this  power. 
Tou  can  not  see  what  has  been  the  power  of  Christtauity  ui 
the  world  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years.  Men  epeaL 
of  the  long  delay  of  the  fruits  of  Christianity.  They  say, 
"  It  Isegan  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  yet  tho 
things  that  it  was  promiBed  should  he  wrought  by  it  have  not 
yet  been  wrought."  But  who  can  tell  how  much  ha,s  becu 
wrought  by  it?  Yon  might  as  well  undertake  to  tell  how 
many  Beeds  have  grown  since  thf  flood,  as  to  tell  what  ha.* 
been  wrought  by  Christianity  in  the  world !  What  data 
have  yon  from  which  to  reckon  respecting  such  things? 
The  subtle,  hidden,  recondite,  unknown,  mysterious  influences 
that  are  working  iu  the  nursery,  in  the  school,  in  all  forms 
of  business,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  iu  commerce,  in  politics,  in 
literature,  in  the  ten  thousand  departments  and  organisations 
of  society — who  can  estimate  them  ?  The  root  or  the  sti'in 
we  can  Bee,  but  it  is  only  by-and-by  that  we  shall  Bee  the 
blossom;  and  those  who  live  in  the  harvest  periods  of  the 
world  will  say, "  How  fast  the  world  grew  when  men  thought 
it  stood  still." 

3.  The  seeming  disasters  which  come  upon  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, and  upon  the  varions  virtues  which  it  is  sending  fortli 
among  men,  need  not  give  us  any  concern.  Yon  can  tiU  ■ 
seed,  and  that  which  has  sprouted  from  it,  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  but  not  so  in  the  moral  kingdooL  Wben  a  seed  If 
dropped  from  the  hand  of  God  you  can  not  kill  the  seeil,  and 
you  can  not  kill  that  which  has  sprouted  from  it ;  neither 
you  crowd  that  which  has  sprouted  back  into  the  seed 
may  be  sure  that  when  any  moral  influence  for  good  haa 
gun  to  grow,  it  will  continue  to  grow.  It  may  be  hidden 
one  age,  but  it  will  be  revealed  in  another.  It  may  be  ecli] 
in  ono  hemisphere,  but  it  wilt  shine  forth  in  another.  It 
change  in  its  manner  of  working,  but  it  will  never  go  back- 
ward. The  world  has  never  lost  any  of  its  influences  for  good. 
It  has  been  Bt«adily  adding  to  those  influencee.     Winter 
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Dnibds  and  preserves  under  its  protecting  ^now  the  very  roots 
whose  leaves  it  slew,  and  gives  them  a  new  lease  of  summer. 
Reactions  and  reverses  are  bat  leaf-stripping,  not  rooL-killing 
powera  ! 

In  1848  all  Europe  stood  on  tiptoe  to  see  liberty,  which 
they  thouglit  was  very  near.  Then  n  reaction  came  on,  and 
all  Europe  mourned  becanse  tyranny  had  reasserted  its 
strength.  But  tyranny  had  gained  nothing,  and  liberty  had 
lost  nothing.  Liberty,  like  leaven,  lias  been  working  there 
all  the  time,  in  channels  where  men  have  failed  to  discern  it, 
80  that  there  is  more  liberty  in  Europe  now  than  there  was 
in  1848.  ■  Italy  could  not  have  maintained  such  liberty  in 
1848  as  she  has  in  I85S ;  and  what  she  is  achieving  by  moral 
power  she  is  prepared  to  sustain  with  physical  courage. 
TTiero  was  never  before  bo  much  hberty  in  the  world  as  there 
isto^ay. 

It  ia  said  that  such  terrible  disasters  as  that  which  has  just 
taken  place  in  a  sister  state  put  back  the  cause  of  emancipa- 
tioa*  Put  back  the  cause  of  emancipation !  You  might  as 
well  talk  of  reversing  the  decrees  of  God !  It  was  said  that 
the  insurrection  of  1830  put  back  the  liberty  of  the  slave; 
yet  ever  since  that  tirae  a  spirit  of  liberty  has  been  at  work 
among  ua,  which  was  unknowTi  e\-cn  in  revolutionary  periods, 
and  it  has  accomplished  for  human  rights  that  which  it 
would  ordinarily  have  taken  hundreds  of  years  to  accomplish. 

A  man  takes  a  seed, and  Hays, "Ton  want  to  grow;  you 
shall  not;  I  wilt  put  you  where  you  can  not;"  and  he  stamps 
it  into  the  ground.  It  is  gone !  There  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
seen  of  it !  But  the  rains  will  find  it,  and  the  sun  wilt  come 
and  whisper  hope  to  it,  and  the  root  will  not  ask  permission 
to  grow  the  downward  way,  and  the  stalk  will  take  permis- 
sion to  grow  the  upward  way,  and  that  which  was  supposed 

•  In  October,  ISSif,  llBqier's  Ferry,  Virginia,  was  invnded  by  »  band  of 
twen^-two  men,  nndor  the  lead  of  John  Brown,  for  the  purpoao  of  ingtigB- 
ting  a  general  slace  insurrectiun.  Tlie  atlempl  failed.  John  Brown  was  ca]>- 
nired,  triad  on  a  charge  of  Diauon  and  miirder,  aod  eiecuied  on  the  2d  of 
'  ~   t,  two  daja  before  the  preaching  of  this  sennon. 
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to  be  fitamped  into  its  gravo  shall  find  itself  alive,  and  ehall 
multiply  a  hundred-fold. 

Now  all  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  put  back  the 
cause  of  liberty  will  prove  to  be  but  so  many  means  for  has- 
tening the  day  of  its  consummation,  I  like  the  tyrant's  flail 
I  like  to  see  him  plow.  I  like  to  see  him  make  himself  asi- 
nine for  breaking  up  the  ground.  I  like  to  see  him  do  a  yeo- 
man's duly  in  the  field.  He  is  sowing  the  seed  for  the  ha^ 
veat  of  liberty.  For  God,  and  not  man,  reigns  in  the  earth. 
Men  think  they  are  directing  their  own  conrse,  but  Goii  is 
steering  them  into  his  own  harbors. 

God  presides  over  all  things  and  orer  all  men.  He  ebapcs 
our  courses.  He  loves  the  world,  and  bears  it  in  his  arms  as 
a  mother  carries  ber  child  in  her  bosom.  He  watches  over  it. 
He  smiles  at  the  fantasies  of  tyranny,  and  mocks  the  mrs  of 
oppressors.  He  knows  in  his  heart  that  the  day  is  framing 
when  every  man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and 
none  shall  make  him  afraid. 

There  is  to  me  promise  in  the  rain-drops  of  to-day,  now  that 
I  have  learned  to  read  them.  I  hear  the  voice  of  God  saying 
to  my  heart, "  As  the  rain  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  re- 
tumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketb  it 
bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and 
bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  ray  word  be  that  goeth  foitb  ont 
of  my  mouth  J  it  shall  not  return  to  me  void,  but  it  shall  ac- 
complish that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  I  sent  it."  Even  bo:  thy  word  is  for  religion,  tor 
love,  for  liberty,  for  justice ;  and  thy  word  shall  abide  i 
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The  teaching  of  our  Lord  may  be  characterized  ns  iiiHtiiict 
with  a  direct  formative  power  upon  the  dispositiou  and  char- 
acter. Tlie  instruments  he  employed  were  tlie  great  moral 
truths  of  nature  and  of  grace.  He  spent  no  time  in  teaching 
lis  tlie  relations  of  one  truth  to  another,  and  the  coherence 
of  the  whole  into  a  eystem.  ThiH  was  a  point  in  which  he 
Offered  from,  and  contrasted  with,  philosophic  teacLers.  He 
mainly  taught  the  relation  of  grand  moral  truths  to  our  mor- 
al senee,  to  oar  feelings,  and  to  our  conduct.  The  j-ecord 
of  Christ's  tcacliiiigB  is  peculiarly  full  of  ethical  matter.  It 
is  rich  beyond  all  other  teaching  in  sentiment,  in  spiritual 
truth,  iu  food  for  the  highest  reflection,  and  for  the  profound- 
cat  mystical  experience.  But  its  front,  its  most  noticeable 
aspect,  is  that  of  a  scheme  of  education,  designed  immedi- 
ately as  well  as  remotely  to  act  upon  men'e  lives  and  upon 
their  characters,  to  fashion  them  for  immortality  and  glory. 

As  we  might  suppose,  the  very  root  of  moral  character  is 
represented  in  Christ's  teachings  to  be  Truth.  The  term 
righUouaness  covers  the  whole  product  of  the  faculty  of  con- 
science. It  is  justice,  truth,  equity,  fairness,  uprightness,  in-* 
tegrity,  purity,  frankness,  Bincerity,  and  whatever  other  word 
we  employ  to  signify  truth  in  its  ramifications,  and  in  its  ap- 
plication to  human  disposition  and  life.  Even  lore,  that  is 
the  highest  attainment  of  the  human  soul,  can  not  be  devel- 
oped independently  of  conscience.     Truth  is  the  golden  san- 
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dal  in  which  love  must  walk.  Without  the  sandals  of  tmtJl, 
love  ia  like  a  fair  virgin  wandering  in  a  wilderness  Aill  of 
thorns  and  nettles,  with  naked  feet,  which  s^ion  arc  torn  and 
poisoned  so  that  she  can  not  move.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
moral  sentimeats  that  cail  unfold  from  any  other  basis  than 
that  of  conacieace,  or,  in  its  large  sense,  truth.  Truth  and 
justice,  therefore,  are  the  soil  out  of  which  oil  moral  faculties 
may  be  said  to  grow.  It  Is,  consequently,  cither  commanded, 
exhorted,  or,  yet  more  emphatically,  implied,  in  every  part  of 
the  Lord's  teachings.* 

In  our  text  the  Master  declares  that  fidelity,  which  is  an 
element  of  conscience,  must  be  thorough.  It  must  not  be  au 
optional  thing,  chosen  when  we  see  that  it  will  be  better  thin 
any  other  instrument  to  aeoure  a  desired  cud.  It  must  be- 
long to  every  part  of  life,  pervading  it.  It  must  belong  to 
the  least  things  as  much  as  to  the  highest.  It  in  not  a  dec- 
laration that  little  things  are  as  important  as  great  things. 
It  is  not  a  declaration  that  the  conscience  is  to  regard  aQ 
duties  as  of  one  magnitude  and  of  one  importance  It  if, 
declaration  that  the  habit  of  violating  conscience,  even 
the  least  things,  produces  mischiefs  that  at  last  invalidate, 
fur  the  greatest,  and  that  is  a  truth  that  scarcely  can  hn 
contradiction. 

Every  man  is  bound  to  love  the  truth ;  not  simply 
great  truths  of  religion,  of  political  society,  of  philosophy  ff 
its  wide  ranges — but  every  man  is  bound  to  love  the  truth 
of  things  in  personal  affairs ;  in  minute  matters ;  in  diuly 
thoughts ;  in  feelings ;  in  taste ;  in  trifles  as  well  as  in  things 
of  magnitude ;  in  matters  of  praise  or  blame ;  in  raillery  and 
wit;  in  that  immense  microscopic  realm  of  human  life  down 
below  human  law,  and  even  below  the  reach  of  public  senti- 
ment, where  men  are  themselves  the  sole  spectators  of  them- 
selves ;  yea,  lower  than  that,  in  that  unconscious  region 
where  nnperceived  influences  well  up,  and  automatic  im- 
pulses and  spontaneous  thoughts  ily  out  from  the  soul,  as 
sparks  snap  from  the  burning  brand,  and  yet  carrj'  witl) 
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,  them,  in  their  minute  atomic  form,  the  whole  nature  of  that 
hrand  from  which  they  ehol.  Down  in  that  very  reahu  of 
germB  and  beginnings  of  thought,  Ood  requires  truth.  He 
requires  truth  in  the  inieard  parts. 

Our  Lord  declares  that  infidelity  to  the  conscience  in  small 
things  is  intimately  connected  with  n  like  dereliction  in  larger 
ones.  Little  lies  are  seeds  of  great  ones.  Little  cruelties  are 
germs  of  great  ones.  Little  treacheries  are,  like  small  holes 
in  raiment,  the  beginnings  of  large  ones.  Little  dishonesties 
are  like  the  drops  that  work  through  the  banks  of  the  levee ; 

*a  drop  is  an  enguieer :  it  tunnels  a  way  for  its  fellows,  and 
they,  rushing,  prepare  for  all  behind  them.  A  worm  in  a 
ship's  plank  proves,  in  time,  worse  than  a  cannon  ball 

The  whole  truth  comes  to  this :  human  life  ean  not  be 
sound  without  the  presence  of  a  sober  and  robust  conscience 
in  all  its  parts.  A  Bories  of  minute  derelictions,  long-contini 
ued,  though  of  comparatively  little  coasequence  in  the  re- 
sult of  each  upon  the  apparent  life,  are  of  incalculable  influ- 
ence upon  the  interior  life,  in  their  sum  and  final  result 
They  deteriorate  conscience  itself.  They  injure  its  tone  and 
Bcnsibility.  Human  conduct  works  in  two  ways.  As  the 
cannon  that  sends  the  missile  far  across  the  field  to  damage 
the  enemy  also  springs  back,  and  by  recoil  violently  strains 
the  gun-carriage,  and  even  injures  those  that  stand  heedless- 
ly near,  so  to  our  actions  there  is  not  only  a  spring  outward, 

'  but  a  rebound  back.  A  great  many  men  attempt  to  judge 
whether  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong  simply  by  what  they  see 
that  it  does.  Now  the  least  part  of  a  man's  action  ix  that 
which  he  can  see  in  its  immediate  consequences.  There  be 
many  courses  of  conduct  in  which  the  results  before  a  man's 
face  are  indifferent,  or  perhaps  partially  good,  but  in  which  the 
reactive  influence,  the  recoil  ui>on  the  man's  own  constitution 
and  nature,  is  morally  fatal.  And  in  estimating  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong,  and  how  right  and  how  wrong,  we  are  to  ", 
take  into  account  this  double  action — the  effect  which  a  mant 
tiionghts,  and  feelings,  and  judgments,  and  conditions  have 
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upon  Ms  own  moral  nature,  as  well  as  upon  Ids  fellows  and 
upon  the  state  of  society.  The  little  transgressions  in  which 
men  indulge,  though  they  have  no  power  upon  the  settled 
course  of  human  affairs,  even  if  they  are  swept  out  into  a  cur- 
rent of  public  sentiment  that  carries  them  down,  as  leaves  are 
carried  by  the  Amazon,  are  not  harmless  nor  indifferent,  be- 
cause, aside  from  the  influence  of  minor  delinquencies  upon 
the  sum  of  affairs  outwardly,  there  is  another  history  and 
record,  namely,  their  influence  upon  the  actor,  I  rcpt-at  thai 
they  deterioiite  conscience.  You  can  by  a  blow  crush  and  de- 
stroy the)  conscience,  or  you  can  nibble  and  gnaw  it  to  pieces.* 
There  is  one  way  in  which  a  lion  strikes  down  hie  prey,  and 
there  is  another  way  in  which  a  rat  comes  at  its  prey ;  and 
in  time  the  gnawing  of  vermin  is  as  fatal  to  beauty  and  life 
itself  as  the  stroke  of  tho  lion's  paw.  These  little  infidelities 
to  duty,  truth,  rcctitndc,  lower  the  moral  tone,  limit  its  range, 
destroy  its  senaibility.  In  short,  they  put  oat  its  light.  It 
is  recorded  of  a  tight-house  erected  on  a  tropical  shore  tlsl 
it  was  lite  to  have  failed  for  the  most  unlooked-for  reason. 
When  first  kindled,  the  brilliant  light  drew  afcoat  it  sodi 
clouds  of  insects  which  populate  the  evening  and  night  of 
equatorial  lands  that  they  covered  and  fairly  darkened  tbe 
glass.  There  was  a  noble  light  that  shone  out  into  the  dark- 
ness and  vanquished  night,  that  all  the  winds  could  not  dii>- 
turb,  nor  all  the  clouds  and  storms  hide;  but  the  sofX  wings 
and  gauzy  bodies  of  myriads  of  insects,  each  one  of  which  win 
insignificant,  effectually  veiled  tho  light,  and  came  near  de- 
feating the  proposed  gift  to  mariners.  And  so  it  is  in  re- 
spect to  the  conscience.  There  may  be  a  power  in  it  to  re- 
sist great  assault,  to  overcome  strong  temptations,  and  to 
avoid  fearful  dangers,  but  there  may  be  n  million  little 
omous  insect  habits,  unimportant  in  themselves  token 
Tidually,  bnt  fearful  in  their  results  collectively. 

I  propose  to  illustrate  this  truth  in  some  of  its  rations  tO 
life. 

In  tho  first  place,  I  shall  speak  of  the  heedlessnesB  and 
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cemscientiousncsa  witb  ivhich  men  take  up  opiniona  and  form 
judgmcDts,  ou  every  eido  and  of  every  kind,  in  daily  life.  In 
regard  to  events,  men  seldom  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  see  things  as  they  arc,  and  hear  things  as  they  really  report 
theniBelves.  They  follow  their  curiosity,  their  sense  of  iroa-  , 
der,  their  temper,  their  interests,  or  their  prejudices,  instead 
of  their  judgment  and  their  conscience.  There  are  few  men  I 
who  make  it  a  point  to  know  just  what  things  do  happen  of 
which  they  are  called  to  speak,  and  just  how  they  happen. 
How  many  men  were  there  around  the  comer  f  "  Twenty," 
Bays  the  man,  quickly.  There  were  seven.  How  long  did 
you  have  to  wait?  "Two  hours,  at  least."  It  was  just 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  by  the  watch.  So,  in  a  thousand 
things  that  happen  every  day,  one  man  repeats  what  his  im- 
agination reported  to  him,  and  another  man  what  his  impa- 
tient, irritable  feelings  said  to  him.  There  are  very  few  men 
that  make  it  a  matter  of  deliberate  conscience  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  report  them  as  they  happen. 

The  impressions  that  pass  through  men's  minds  of  current 
events,  if  they  were  taken  out,  measured,  and  analyzed,  would 
be  found  not  simply  partial  and  emde — for  partialness  and 
crusty  belong  to  our  uneducated  and  undeveloped  state — 
but  without  much  proper  moral  effort  to  secure  correctnesB. 

Did  you  ever  look  at  a  camera  obscura  without  the  double 
glass  by  which  objects  are  reversed  ?  If  you  take  simply  the 
glass  of  the  camera,  every  thing  is  reflected  upside  down,  and 
inside  of  your  room  yon  shall  see  men  going  like  flies  on  the 
ceiling,  with  their  feet  up  and  their  heads  down,  and  trees 
hanging  with  their  roots  np  and  their  tops  down.  And  if 
you  were  to  turn  men's  minds  inside  out,  you  would  find  that 
their  impressions  of  the  events  of  life  and  current  things  are 
all  in  a  jumble,  and  you  would  see  trees  upside  down,  and 
men  walking  unnaturally. 

This  becomes  a  great  hinderance  to  business,  clogs  it, 
keeps  men  under  the  necessity  of  revising  their  false  impres- 
sions; expends  time  and  work;  puts  men  on  false  tracks  and 
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in  wrong  directions  ;  mnltiplies  the  bnrdcoe  of  life, 
that  walk  in  northern  cUnialcs  find  that  their  own  breath, 
rising  in  a  cloud  before  Ibeir  eyes,  and  freezing  on  their 
eyelaslies  and  npon  their  beard,  hinders  their  vision,  bo  the 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  prejudices  that  rise  up  before  the 
minds  of  men  blind  their  judgmenta  of  the  common  tilings  of 
Ufe.  More  than  half  of  tlie  biirdensomeness  of  men's  dailj 
lives  consists  in  this — that  they  are  obliged  to  elean  out  and 
trtmdle  away  their  misconceptions,  and  false  imaginations, 
and  wrong  measurements,  and  hasty  judgments,  and  uneon- 
soientiona  experiences.  We  are  all  like  Penelope,  except  in 
purpose.  We  knit  one  day,  and  the  next  unravel  what  we 
have  knit.  Our  life  consists  of  zigzags  instead  of  perpetual 
onward  movements,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  a  very  im- 
perfect moral  sense.  Wo  are  forever  ciphering  the  stun  over 
again.  Most  men,  I  think,  in  respect  to  questions  in  life,  sre 
as  I  am  in  countbg  money.  I  count  only  for  confusion.  Tlic 
first  time  going  over,  the  amount  is  a  hundred  dollars ;  and, 
to  make  it  sure,  I  count  again,  when  it  is  a  hundred  and  ten ; 
and,  as  there  must  be  an  error  somewhere,  I  count  again,  and 
it  is  ninety-five ;  and  the  longer  I  count;  the  more  utterly  im- 
cenaiu  I  am  what  the  sum  is.  So  it  is  with  men  in  refer- 
ence to  their  moral  judgments  of  affairs.  They  go  over,  and 
over,  and  over  them,  because  there  is  a  fundamental 
of  moral  accuracy,  arising  from  a  want  of  training  and 
habit  in  that  regard. 

But  its  worse  effect  is  seen  in  the  judgments  and  prejtv 
which  men  are  liable  to  entertain  about  their  fellow-men,, 
the  false  sentences  which  they  are  accustomed  to  issue,  either 
by  word  of  mouth  or  by  thoughts  and  feelings.  In  thousands 
of  men,  the  mind,  if  unveiled,  would  he  found  to  be  a  star- 
chamber  filled  with  false  witnesses  and  cruel  judgments.  If 
you  were  to  go  back  into  the  old  staiwibamber  of  England, 
and  read  the  records  made  of  testimony  given  and  scnti 
passed  by  men  of  partial  information,  what  a  literature  i 
would  those  records  be !    But  worse  than  these  are  the 
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rash,  hateful  judgments  which  men  form  of  each  other  in  the 
silence  of  the  mind,  simply  because  they  follow  their  inter- 
ests, their  feeelings,  their  prejudices,  and  not  their  conscienco, 
in  ascertaining  facts  and  coming  to  conclusions.  Therefore  it 
is  that  the  Word  of  God  says, "  Judge  righteous  jndgment ;" 
that  ia,  according  to  conscience  and  equity,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  passion  or  carelessness. 

Few  men  wonld  dare,  if  they  were  sworn  upon  a  jury,  to 
give  a  heedless  or  a  false  verdict.  Still  fewer,  if  they  sat  as 
judge,  to  detennine  law  and  promote  justice,  would  consent 
to  employ  their  high  position  for  the  subversion  of  law  and 
justice.  But  every  man  is  juror  and  judge  both,  sworn  by 
God's  law  to  just  judgments  about  his  fellow-men.  Human 
acljous  are  passing  before  the  mind,  and  if  conscience  is  in  the 
judgmeot-Geat,  men  are  apt  to  form  right  judgments  of  char- 
acter and  conduct ;  but  if  pride,  or  arrogance,  or  selfishness,  or 
heedlessness,  or  any  of  the  rebel  crew  are  sitting  in  that  scat, 
then  men  are  accustomed  to  form  about  tlieir  fellow-men  such 
judgments  as,  if  made  in  court,  would  outrage  every  princi- 
ple of  justice.  It  only  needs  that  a  judge  should  once  delib- 
erately pervert  justice  to  blast  his  reputation.  But  there  in 
not  a  single  day  in  which  you  do  not,  in  your  silent  thoughts, 
if  not  in  words,  asperse  the  character,  and  motives,  and  con- 
duct of  your  fellow-men.  Although  you  may  not  ilo  men 
harm  by  publishing  your  thoughts,  you  injure  yourself  by 
entertaining  them.  It  does  any  man  harm  to  have  wrong 
Judgments  proceed  from  a  biased  moral  sense. 

The  effect  in  each  case  may  be  small,  but  if  yon  consider 
the  sum  totals  of  a  man's  life,  and  the  grand  amount  of  the 
endless  scenes  of  false  impressions,  of  wicked  judgments,  of 
causeless  prejudices,  they  will  bo  found  to  be  enormous. 

This,  however,  is  the  least  evil.  It  is  the  entire  untmst- 
worthiness  of  a  moral  sense  which  has  been  so  dealt  with 
that  is  most  to  lie  deplored.  The  couBcicneo  ought  to  be  like 
a  perfect  mirror.  It  ought  to  reflect  esactly  the  image  that 
&ils  upon  it.     A  roan's  judgment  that  Is  kept  clear  by  com- 
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merce  with  oonacience  ought  to  reveal  tbingB  as  tbey  i 
facts  as  they  exist,  and  couduct  ag  it  occnrs. 

Now  it  is  not  neceeaary  to  break  a  mirror  to  piecea  in  o 
lier  to  make  it  worthless.  Let  one  go  behind  it  with  a 
oil,  or  with  a  noedlo  of  the  fincBl  point,  and,  with  delict 
touch,  make  the  Gmallest  line  through  the  silver  coating  a 
the  back;  the  nest  day  let  hina  make  another  line  at  r 
angles  to  that ;  and  the  third  day  let  him  make  still  another 
line  parallel  to  the  first  one ;  and  the  next  day  let  him  jaeke 
another  line  parallel  to  the  second,  and  so  contiuuo  to  do  day 
by  day,  and  one  year  shall  not  have  passed  away  before  that 
mirror  will  be  bo  scratched  that  it  will  be  good  for  nothing. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  deal  it  a  hard  blow  to  destroy  its  poi^  i 
er;  these  delicate  touches  will  do  it,  little  by  tittle.  ■ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  murderer  or  a  bui^lar  in  ordfK^ 
to  destroy  the  moral  sense ;  but  ah  I  these  million  little  io- 
felicities,  as  they  are  called,  these  scratchings  and  raepioge, 
take  tlie  silver  off  from  the  back  of  the  conscience — take  the 
tone  and  temper  out  of  the  moral  sense. 

Nay,  we  do  not  need  even  such  mechanical  force  as  this; 
just  let  the  apartment  be  uncleansed  in  which  the  mirror 
stands ;  let  particles  of  dust,  and  the  little  floccalent  j 
of  smoke,  settle,  film  hy  film,  flake  by  flake,  speck  by  s 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  and  its  function  is  destn 
so  that  it  will  reflect  neither  the  image  of  yonrself  nor  o 
thing  else.  Its  function  is  as  much  destroyed  as  if  it  n 
dashed  to  pieces. 

Not  even  is  this  needed  ;  only  let  one  come  so  near  t 
that  his  warm  breath  falling  on  its  cold  face  is  condet 
vapor,  and  then  it  can  make  no  report. 

Now  there  are  comparatively  few  men  who  destroy  t 
moral  sense  by  a  dash  and  a  blow,  but  there  is  many  a  n 
whose  conscience  is  scared  as  with  a  hot  iron.     There  are  b 
few  men  of  whom  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  warm  breath  i] 
paanion  covers  their  moral  sense  with  vapor;  that  the  dtU 
and  smoke  of  neglect  settle  on  it  and  hide  its  face ;  or  that  ti 
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gentle  touches  of  their  own  thoughts,  nnd  feelings,  and  ac- 
tions destroy  its  reflecting  power.  It  is  these  little  lliinga, 
working  day  by  day,  for  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  that 
destroy  the  purity,  and  so  the  trustworthiness,  of  conscience. 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  men  are  so  imreiiabk  and 
nntrnstworthy  that,  in  fact,  we  do  not  trust  their  reports. 
Children  do.  We  trust  a  few  men  whom  we  have  proved 
and  know.  But  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  as  we  grow  older  we  do 
not  trust  men  in  general,  but  are  on  our  guard,  and  cautious 
whom  we  trust.  There  is  something  charming  in  that  inno-- 
cence  of  children  which  leada  them  to  run  to  every  one  that 
smiles,  and  something  sad  in  that  reserved,  cautioning  look 
with  which  the  mother  draws  the  child  back,  as  much  as  to 
say, "  My  darling,  yon  know  nothing  about  him."  The  child 
is  right.  It  follows  the  impulse  of  its  better  nature.  Its  con- 
duct is  an  index  of  what  this  life  should  be,  and  what  the 
heavenly  life  will  be.  But  the  mother's  caution  is  not  un- 
wise, because  she  has  learned  that  the  consciences  of  men 
have  little  to  do  with  their  character  and  conduct,  and  that 
men  are  not  to  be  trusted  until  more  known  than  we  ordi- 
narily know  them. 

How  is  it  with  yonrselves?  How  many  men  do  you  trust? 
How  many  men  do  you  know  that  you  would  trust?  Could 
you  not  count  them  on  your  band,  and  then  have  at  least 
four  fingers  to  use  for  something  else?  I  do  not  mean  that 
if  they  were  to  bo  waked  up,  and  pnt  upon  their  honor,  and 
fortified,  and  hedged  about,  they  could  not  be  in  some  meas- 
ure trusted ;  but,  taking  afiairs  as  they  are,  do  you  not  think 
it  necessary  to  look  on  each  side  of  a  man,  and  ask, "  What  is 
his  interest?  where  did  he  come  from?  what  does  ho  repre- 
sent 7"  before  you  will  trust  him  ?  Is  not  that  tlie  process  in 
life  of  men  among  men  ?  Not  bad  men  among  bad  men 
merely — is  it  not  the  spontaneous  action  of  men  ?  Do  yoa 
not  find  that  instinctively  you  deal  with  one  man  diflerently 
from  another  ?  And  does  not  the  difference  turn  on  this — 
that  one  man  goes  by  obstinacy  in  a  certain  direction ;  that 
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imagination  in  another  leads  him  to  cx^geratc;  and  that 
yet  unothcr  is  cautious,  reserved,  aiid  suHpiciouB  ?  Are  yon 
not  ptTHuadcd  tliat  ail  men  have  to  bo  taken  according  to 
their  dispositions '{  Do  you  not  know  that  before  yoa  take 
a  man's  testimony  there  is  an  ingtautaneons  sifting,  like  the 
quoBtiouing  by  lawyers  of  witnesses  on  the  stand,  who  aro 
like  shuttlecocks  between  battledores,  thrown  back  and 
forth,  both  ways,  in  order  that  you  may  know  whether  to 
trust  him  or  not,  and  whether  what  he  says  is  trne  or  false  ? 

Look  at  the  way  in  which  men  of  the  world  treat  other- 
men  of  the  world.     Look  at  the  degree  of  tnistworlhini 
which  has  impressed  itself  upon  your  mind  as  belonging 
men,  and  which  comes  out  in  your  involuntary  daily  bnsinessL 
Are  those  men  only  to  be  characterized  as  equitable  that  have 
tnith  in  the  inward  parts;  that  form  righteous  jadgmeuts; 
that  are  faithful  in  little  things  in  order  that  they  may  bfli 
faithful  in  large?    Do  you  find  such  men  ?    Blessed  be 
I  do;  just  enough  to  make  it  sure  tfiat  such  men  can 
in  this  world ;  just  enough  to  make  me  feel  that  I  shall  not" 
give  up  humanity  ;  just  enough  to  make  me  sure  that  there 
are  ideak  and  models  to  which  I  can  point  the  yonng.    Aud 
yet  the  prevailing  experience  is  one  that  humbles 
saddens  the  heart,  as  an  evidence  of  our  moral  deterioration.. 

We  must  know  the  man,  and  make  allowance  for  his 
liarities.     We  have  to  bring  together  concurrent  testimi 
and  make  an  average,  and  eo  arrive  at  eonclusions  respeotii 
probabilities.    The  judgment  and  conscience  are  rarely,  % 
ever,  presumed  to  give  a  true  rejiort.     We  have  to  go 
a  calculation  to  find  out  what  is  true. 

This  is  revealed  in  all  our  courts.  Men's  senses  are  kno' 
to  lie,  not  merely  on  purpose,  hut  through  heedlessness.  It" 
is  a  very  common  thing  for  men  not  to  see  what  they  look 
at,  and  not  to  hear  what  sounds  in  their  ears.  It  is  supposed 
that  a  man's  eyesight  is  the  most  reliable  testimony.  Yquj 
will  ofVen  hear  a  man  say, "Do  yoii  not  believe  me?  I 
it  myBcll^"     That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  do  not  belli 
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most  men,  because  there  ia  nothing  with  reference  to  which 
men  are  so  often  mistaken  as  the  things  that  they  look  at ; 
for,  having  eyes,  they  see  not, 

I  staid  last  Friday  night  at  the  Continental  Hotel  in  Fbila- 
delphift,  where  they  have  a  sliding  chamber  that  runs  up  from 
a  lower  floor  to  the  fifth  story,  following  an  immense  column 
of  iron,  cut  like  a  screw,  which  ia  stationary,  in  the  centre. 
If  you  stand  below  the  chamber,  no  person  can  persuade  yon 
that  that  column  does  not  rise  and  full,  such  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  eye  by  the  spiral  motion.  You  can  not  make 
yourself  fuel  that  that  column  is  not  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, carrying  with  it  a  fixed  chamber.  Your  eye  lies.  The 
column  turns  round,  but  it  does  not  ascend  or  descend  a  parti- 
cle. Now  get  into  the  chamber.  There  is  an  iron  column  ex- 
tending from  top  to  bottom  of  the  building,  In  that  cham- 
ber you  are  carried  up  and  down,  and  the  column  stands  still ; 
and  yet  I  defy  you  to  make  it  seem  as  though  any  thing 
moved  but  the  column.  If  you  went  by  your  sense  of  seeing, 
you  wonld  declare  that  the  chamber  did  not  move.  Under 
aucb  circumstance  a,  one  would  be  apt  to  say, "  The  chamber 
is  stationary,  and  the  column  moves,  or  there  is  no  truth  in 
eyesight"  That  ia  it — there  ia  no  absolute  or  infallible  truth 
in  eyesight.  The  column  is  the  only  thing  that  is  stationary. 
Men  say,"  I  saw  it,"  as  though  that  settled  the  controversy. 
Ah !  if  you  saw  it,  tlien  I  do  not  believe  you.  And  onr 
courts  have  pronounced  an  Implied  judgment  upon  the  falli- 
blenesa  of  men's  senses.  It  is  not  till  you  have  put  one 
eyesight  with  another,  and  one  ear  with  another,  and  made 
a  sort  of  equation  of  errors,  that  you  can  come  to  any  thing 
like  a  certainty  of  judgment. 

The  effect  of  this  is  not  merely  to  teach  us  the  moral  les- 
son that  man  is  fallible :  it  is  to  diminish  the  trust  of  man 
in  man.  And  what  is  t)ic  effect  of  diminishing  that?  It  is 
to  introduce  an  element  which  dissevers  society,  wliich  drives 
men  away  from  one  another,  and  takes  away  our  strength. 
Faith  in  man,  trust  in  man,  is  the  great  law  of  cohesion  in 
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human  society.    Any  thing  that  makes  men  dietrast  or 
ver  in  their  confidence,  any  thing  that  vakes  up  their 
picions,  really  tends  to  diaintegrate  and  separate  them, 
as  much  aa  you  lack  fiuth,  you  lose  unity,  and  with  it  po' 
and  helpfulness,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  mischiefe. 

And  so  this  infidelity  in  liltie  things  and  little  duties  woi 
both  inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly.    It  deteriorates 
moral  sense ;  it  makes  men  mireliable ;  it  makes  man  stand 
doubt  of  man;  it  loosens  the  ties  that  bind  society  togethi 
and  make  it  strong ;  it  is  the  very  counteracting  agent 
that  divine  lore  which  was  meant  to  bring  men  tr^ether  in 
power. 

The  same  truth,  yet  more  apparently,  and  with  more  mel- 
ancholy results,  is  seen  in  the  untnistworthinesa  and  infidelity 
of  men  in  matters  of  honesty  and  dishonesty.  The  man  that 
Steals  one  penny  is — just  as  great  a  transgressor  as  if  he 
a  thousand  dollars  ?  No,  not  that.  The  man  that  steals 
single  penny  is — as  great  a  transgressor  against  the  laws 
society  as  if  he  stole  a  thousand  dollars?  No,  not  exact 
that.  The  man  that  steals  one  penny  is — just  as  great  a 
transgressor  against  the  commercial  interests  of  men  as  if  he 
stole  a  thousand  dollars  ?  No,  not  that.  The  man  that  Bteab 
apenny  is  just  as  great  a  transgressor  against  thepurity  ^ 
his  awn  cotiecience  as  if  he  stole  a  million  of  dollars.  Wfaen  a 
nmn  makes  up  his  mind  that  lie  will  be  a  thorough -paced  vil- 
lain, and  steal  like  a  cashier,  he  does  not  do  himself  any  more 
damage  in  his  moral  sense  than  when  he  eaya,  "I  will  filch  ft 
penny."  To  steal  large  sums  damages  the  firm,  damages  the 
bank,  damages  the  commercial  interests  of  the  community ; 
but,  so  far  as  moral  deterioration  is  concerned,  the  momcoit  a 
man  says, "  I  will  do  wrong,"  the  damage  is  done ;  the  glass 
is  broken ;  the  mirror  is  defaced ;  the  conscience  is  BoHed. 
He  can  not  do  more  if  he  says, "  I  will  do  a  double  wrong,  or 
a  triple  wrong."  And  there  is  the  great  mischief  of  it.  Tbi 
is  an  impression  that  the  culpability  of  things  bears  some 
portion  to  their  magnitude.    To  steal  an  apple  is  not  m 
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In  Btealing  it  you  do  aot  get  much ;  but  you  get  all  the  dam- 
age that  you  would  if  it  was  a  golden  apple.  To  betray  a 
email  trust  has  the  same  moral  effect  as  to  betray  a  large  one. 

Do  you  stand  at  a  bank  counter,  and  pregcnt  a  check  for  a 
thousand  dollars  ?  and  does  the  man  behind  the  counter,  in  hia 
haste,  hand  you  eleven  hundred  dollars?  and  do  you  walk 
away  saying, "  It  is  his  business  to  take  care  of  bis  own  afiairs : 
I  will  tako  care  of  mine  ?"  You  are  a  thief  1  The  law  of  hon- 
esty is  that  DO  man  shall  take  a  thing  without  rendering  an 
equivalent,  and  that  law  yon  have  violated.  If  that  man  blun- 
ders in  finance,  it  is  no  reason  why  you  should  steal.  And 
yet  how  many  men  are  there,  that,  if  they  were  to  tako  a  thon- 
saud,  a  hundred,  or  ten,  or  five  dollars  too  much,  would  think 
of  returning  it  ?  You  say  that  corporations  have  no  souls. 
You  will  not  have  any  that  is  worth  any  thing  long  if  you 
purene  such  a  course. 

How  many  men  are  there  that,  when  looking  over  the  mon- 
ey that  they  have  received  during  the  day,  and,  seeing  a  bill 
that  appears  like  a  counterfeit  bill,  do  not  like  to  look  at  it 
again, and  thrust  it  into  the  drawer?  You  have  taken  a  cir- 
cuitous way  to  make  yourself  a  scoundrel.  You  saw  it  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  the  conviction  on  your  mind  that  it  was 
counterfeit;  and  the  moral  effect  of  passing  it  is  the  same  as 
thongh  you  knew  it  to  be  counterfeit.  Or  do  you  take  it 
up  and  say, "  Well,  somebody  has  passed  it  on  me,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  shove  it  along?"  Why,  you  are  a  counterfeiter! 
I  tell  you,  my  friend,  it  only  requires  the  opportunity  to  lead 
you  to  forge  bills  and  put  them  on  other  men !  Do  you  pro- 
test and  say, "  Do  yon  expect  that  I  am  going  to  lose  that 
money  ?"  It  is  a  choice  between  losing  the  money  and  losing 
your  conscience.  I  do  not  know  what  a  person  would  not  do 
■who  is  willing  to  throw  his  manhood  away  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  money.  And  if  you  are  going  to  sell  yourself,  do  not 
BcU  yourself  for  a  dollar  bill,  or  a  five-dollar  bill  —  though  I 
think  auch  a  man  would  get  enough  for  himself  even  at  sncli 
a  price. 
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I  do  not  know  of  any  bnyer  that  pays  such  high  prices  a 
the  devil  pays  when  he  buys  raeii.  Here  is  a  man  that  sells 
himBclf  for  about  one  eighth  of  a  pound  of  chicory  in  a  pound 
of  coffee.  He  sells  Mmsclf  to  every  customer  that  comes  in. 
Ho  adulterates.  He  prepares  his  commodity  with  a  lie,  and 
retails  it  with  another  lie.  Every  time  a  man  commits  a 
known  dishonesty,  he  sells  his  soul;  and  thousands  of  n 
arc  selling  themselves  by  little  driblets.  A  man  wlio  s 
himselfthus — cheats  himself  ?  Nojhe  cheats  the  devil, 
devil  pays  too  much  for  him ! 
■  How  many  men  are  there  who,  if,  through  carelessness,  tl 
conductor  uegleeted  to  punch  their  riulroad  ticket,  and  t 
found  it  in  their  pocket  the  next  day,  would  not  lake  it  € 
and  look  at  it,  and  say, "  I  think  I  will  use  that  again  ?"  Y«| 
paid  for  that  ticket  a  dollar?  Yes,  You  have  had  s 
to  the  amount  of  a  dollar?  Yea.  If,  then,  you  ride  with  thxt 
ticket  again,  you  steal  one  dollar  from  the  railroad  company 
as  much  as  if  you  went  to  the  till  and  took  a  dollar.  And 
yet,  how  many  men  would  not  ride  twice  with  a  ticket  d 
Buch  circumstances— yes,  forty  times? 

I  am  informed  that  before  the  commutation  system  j 
abandoned  by  the  ferry  company,  men  of  proiierty  and  go< 
standing  in  society  would  boldly  declare  that  they  hod  a  c 
mutation  ticket  in  their  pocket  whci\  they  had  none,  for  tJ 
sake  of  going  through  without  paying !  They  did  this  wiM 
the  ferriage  was  but  one  penny.     They  lied  for  one  cent  ! 

I  pity  the  devil.  I  do  not  know  what  he  does  with  Bad 
men.  It  is  awful  to  be  chief  magistrate  of  a  parcel  of  n 
like  these.  I  can  not  understand  how  these  exiguous,  thrice- 
squeezed  men  can  be  managed. 

I  have  given  you  but  one  or  two  instances  of  this  kind ;  but 
if  you  comb  society  you  will  find  it  to  be  full  of  just  such  Ul- 
tlo  meannesses — things  that  men  do  with  the  cock  of  tlie  eye, 
or  with  dexterity  of  finger;  misunderstandingB ;  overrexJi- 
ings;  underplottings  ;  all  sorts  of  trickery — which  pivot  on 
essential  dishonesty. 
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And  tliGBO  rebouinL  Tliey  destroy  tho  moral  sense.  If 
you  go  to-night  to  a  bank,  and  break  through  the  tloor,  and 
rob  the  safe,  or  work  above  it,  and  split  the  granite  over 
it,  you  are  not  more  dishonest  than  you  would  be  if  you  only 
ran  away  with  a  sixpence  that  did  not  belong  to  yoti. 

The  danger  of  these  little  things  is  veiled  under  a  false  im- 
pression. Yon  will  hear  a  man  say  of  his  boy,  "Though  lie 
may  tell  a  little  lie,  he  would  not  tell  a  big  one;  though  ho 
may  practice  a  little  deceit,  be  would  not  practice  a  big  one ; 
though  lie  may  commit  a  little  dishonesty,  he  would  not  com- 
mit a  big  one."  But  these  little  things  are  the  ones  that  de- 
stroy the  honor,  and  the  moral  sense,  and  throw  down  tho 
fence,  and  let  a  whole  herd  of  buffaloes  of  temptation  drive 
right  through  you.  Criminals  tliat  die  on  the  gallows;  mis- 
erable creatTircs  that  end  their  days  in  poor-houses ;  wretclied 
beings  that  htdo  themselves  in  loathsome  places  in  cities; 
men  that  are  driven  as  exiles  across  the  sea  and  over  the 
world— these  are  tlie  ends  of  little  things,  the  beginnings  of 
which  were  thought  to  be  safe.  It  is  these  little  things  that 
constitute  your  peculiar  temptation  and  your  worst  danger. 

Take  heed,  parents — you  that  are  training  your  children — 
lake  heed  what  God  says  to  you ;  ye  that  are  young,  take 
heed  what  God  says;  and  let  us  all  take  hoed.  "He  that  is 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithfiil  also  in  much;  and  he 
that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much."  ' 
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"And  they  camo  to  Jeritho ;  and  as  he  went  ont  of  Jericho  with  his  diid- 
pIsK  anil  a  great  iinmber  of  peo]ile,  blind  BurcimiEus,  the  bod  of  Timcui, 
sat  by  the  highway  side,  beggiog.  And  vrben  ho  heard  that  it  was  Jesua 
of  Nuzareih,  he  begun  to  cry  out  and  mv,  Jesus,  thon  son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me.  And  many  charged  him  that  he  ahoold  hold  hi»  peace ; 
but  he  cried  the  more  a  great  deal,  Thnn  Bon  of  David,  have  mercy  on 
me.  And  Jesiia  stood  still,  luid  commanded  him  Co  be  called.  And  they 
calLlhs  bhnd  man,  saying  unto  bjm,  Be  of  good  comforl ;  rise  ;  he  calleUi 
Ihee.  AaUhe,  costing  awAj  hisgarmeut,  rose,  and  came  lo  Je«ns.  And 
Je»us  answered  and  said  unlo  bim,  What  wilt  thoa  that  I  should  do  unto 
the«?  The  blind  nuin  said  unto  him,  Lord,  tliat  I  might  receive  my 
sight.  And  Jesos  said  unto  bim,  Go  thy  way  ;  thy  faith  hnth  made  thee 
whole.  And  immediately  ha  received  his  sight,  and  fDlloHed  Jesus  in 
the  way."— BtiBK,  x.,  4G-G2. 

The  place  waa  near  Jericho,  a  city  about  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  seven  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  scene 
was  one  of  wondrous  interest. 

Rniprging  from  Jericho  came  the  more  nimble  and  excita- 
ble part  of  the  people,  for  the  narrative  shows  that  ttiere  were 
some  who  came  up  to  the  blind  man  in  advance  of  the  Savior. 
Then  following  were  women  leading  their  little  children,  and 
old  men  making  tlieir  way  as  best  tbey  conld.  There  was  a 
nuxed  multitude,  doubtless,  surging  around  the  Savior,  and 
in  turn  coming  up,  or  dropping  back  to  let  others  come; 
while  he  came,  patient,  collected,  clear-faced,  large-eyed — 
eyes  that  looked  full  upon  you;  not  piercing,  or  Bearching,  as 
if  seeking  to  know,  but  with  a  comprehending  gaze,  aa  if  he 
included,  and  understood  fully,  every  one  that  he  looked 
upon,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  tell  him  what  was  in 
man ;  talking  to  those  about  him,  never  with  outward  excite- 
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ment,  but  with  that  deep  inward  feeling  which  c 

words  to  rebound  from  your  heart,  fluttering  it  with  strange 

excitement  and  mysterious  feelings. 

By  turns  he  listened  to  questions,  and  replied ;  or  he  heanl, 
with  a  gentle  attentiveness,  the  interchange  of  words  in  the 
crowd,  one  with  another,  answering  matters  only  when  refer- 
red to  him,  Now  and  then  some  event  would  be  seized,  or 
some  object  pointed  ont,  by  which  he  would  illustrate  a  tmtli 
so  vividly  that  no  man  ever  saw  tbo  fig-tree,  the  stone,  the 
flower,  the  sparrow,  the  city  or  building  again,  without  re- 
calling the  truth  for  which  it  had  served  as  a  text.  When 
the  noon  grew  torrid  the  crowd  would  scatter  and  shelter 
themselves.  At  evening,  gathering  again,  ihey  wonld  move 
on.  In  this,  to  us,  strange  way,  our  Savior  accompliebed 
the  greater  part  of  hia  teaching.  He  went  about  doing  good. 
And  along  the  path  of  such  wanderings  it  was  that  li 
the  oeeasiona  for  his  most  remarkable  miracles. 

It  was  such  a  progress  as  this  that  had  now  Just  beo 

The  contrast  to  this  picture  could  not  have  been  throwi 
in  more  artistically,  by  opposition  of  circura stances,  had  the 
scene  been  arranged  merely  for  efleot,  for,  ui  truth,  nature 
and  life  are  the  true  artists. 

A  blind  man  there  was,  sitting  by  the  waysiila  Oh,  to^ 
blind !  To  see  no  face ;  to  read  no  book ;  to  behold  no  fi 
or  tree,  or  flower;  to  have  no  morning  and  no  evening,  b 
unbroken  night  forever ;  to  see  no  coming  spring,  no  changes 
in  the  purpling  bark  of  yet  unleaved  trees,  no  sprouting  gnus, 
no  coming  buds;  to  see  neither  father  nor  mother,  neither 
friend  nor  companion ;  and  oh  I  to  lose  the  inefiable  bounty 
of  God  in  little  children,  that  fill  the  eyes  with  such  delight 
that  one  might  for  hours  ask  only  to  wander  and  gaze  upon 
them ;  to  be  among  those  that  see,  and  you  not  to  see ;  to  be 
unable  to  look  when  ono  cries, "  Lo  here — to  there !"  to  almost 
forget  that  yon  do  not  see,  and  accept  darkness  as  if  it  v 
light,  timid  steps  and  groping  for  manly  walking — ^thia  ii 
deed  a  bitter  thing  \ 
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Yet  tbL're  are  mauy  conBolations  to  the  blind  who  have 
kindred,  and  maintenance,  and  home.  But  to  bo  blind  and 
be  a  beggar ;  to  make  your  miBfortuno  thu  capital  of  your 
trade;  to  parade  your  sightlesB  eyes ;  to  sit  with  profeesiooal 
expectancy  till  the  face  fixes  itself  to  the  piteous  look  of 
mendicancy ;  to  BoUcit  and  gather  nothing;  to  become  used 
to  rebuff  and  neglect ;  to  sit  all  day  by  the  Btreet  or  road,  as 
a  fisher  hy  a  stream;  to  cast  your  angle  for  a  dole, aB  he  his 
bait  for  a  hungry  figfa — this  is  bitter;  bitterer  yet  if  the  vic- 
tim feels  his  degradation,  and  still  worse  if  he  does  not,  for 
then  the  man  is  blind  inwardly:  he  has  lost  two  pairs  of 
eyes,  the  outward  and  the  inner. 

It  was  sueh  a  one  that  sat  begging  hy  the  wayBide.  It  was 
near,  I  have  said, to  Jericho.  Past  him  there  would  flow  the 
doable  streaoL  He  had  chosen  his  place  skilliully.  It  was 
where  two  streams  met — the  coming  in  and  the  going  out 
of  the  people,  to  and  from  the  city ;  those  whoso  journey  was 
almost  done,  and  who  felt  good-natured  at  the  prospect  of 
soon  reaching  home;  and  those  who  were  just  going  away, 
and  were  lithe  and  fresh  upon  the  outset  of  their  travel.  No 
6tep  could  fall  and  his  ear  not  detect  it.  Rendered  acute  hy 
serving  for  two  senses,  the  ear  discriminated  whether  it  was 
an  old  man,  by  the  heavy  and  unspringing  tread ;  or  mid- 
manhood,  hy  its  energy  and  haste ;  or  youth,  by  its  nimble- 
nees  and  waywardness ;  whether  the  soft  step  was  a  maid- 
en's, or  the  heavy  tramp  a  soldier's. 

To  such  an  ear  there  came  a  sound  which  it  could  not 
miss.  What  was  it  ?  Many  feet,  and  the  murmuring  sound 
of  voices.  Ananny?  Was  there  an  insurrection,  then  ?  It 
was  not  a  measured  tread — it  was  no  army.  Was  it  some 
procession  of  people  for  religious  observance?  Ko  festival 
day  was  this.  Such  days  were  too  good  harvests  for  the 
blind  man  to  miss  the  calendar  of  charity.  It  was  a  strange 
eonnd  coming  on — drawing  nearer.  He  turned  to  it.  Now 
came  the  clearer  sounds  of  those  that  led  the  crowd.  Their 
voices  grew  near,  and  he  cried  out,  as  they  came,  asking  what 
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it  meant.    The  more  afiiibte  of  them  told  bun, "  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  passes  by." 

Wbat  thing  Las  happened  to  him?  His  face  grows  pale. 
He  trembles  ail  over.  His  hands  begin  to  learn  a  new  art 
of  supplication.  Wliat  was  there  in  this  name,  Jesns  of 
Nazareth,  that  should  work  such  an  excitement  as  fills  the 
poor  beggar?  AliI  he  bad  beard  of  him.  Who  bad  not? 
It  was  he  who  had  raised  the  dying  from  deatli.  It  was  he 
who  had  restored  cripples  innumerable.  Ho  had  tonched 
with  coolness  those  that  were  parched  with  fevers.  ^Vher• 
ever  he  went,  somebody  got  well.  Whoever  had  ailtnenls, 
and  came  to  Jesua,  was  healed  of  whatsoever  plague  he  had 
The  news  was  not  sluggish.  Every  body  had  beard  of  it. 
The  very  air  was  full  of  it.  He  had  heard  and  pondered  it 
He  had  doubtless  known  that  Christ  had  put  clay  on  the 
eyes  of  a  blind  man — a  man  bl'md  from  birth — and  restored 
him  to  sight.  Know  who  it  was?  Indeed  he  did!  He  hod 
promised  himself,  I  doubt  not,  often,  that  if  ever  lie  bad  a 
chance,  there  should  be  an  opportnnity  for  a  new  miracle, 
And  now,  oh,  unlooked-for  happiness!  oh,  joyful  chance  !  here 
came  that  very  being  who  filled  the  land  with  tnmult,  the 
priests  with  rage,  and  the  jwoplo  with  joy. 

Our  troubles  are  not  at  all  times  alike  troublesome  to 
Even  the  sea  ceases  its  motion  at  times,  and  its  surf  forj 
to  murmur.  Griefs  and  cares,  bitter  memories,  and  heavy- 
troubles  intermit  their  tyranny,  and  come  again  with  redoub- 
led oppressions.  Like  tides,  sorrows  seem  sometimes  to  flow 
out,  and  leave  the  sands  bare.  But  again  they  sometimes 
rush  in  upon  us  like  tides,  as  if  they  feared  that  something 
Bhonid  have  snatched  from  them  their  lawful  prey. 

And  just  80, 1  trow,  came  over  this  begging  blind  man,  at 
this  moment,  an  imnttcrnblc  pang  at  the  consciousness  of  his 
blindness.  A  moment  before  he  could  have  laughed,  and 
shot  back  a  merry  quip  at  some  thoughtless  jest  that  touched 
his  eyes.  But  now  that  the  Healer  was  come,  now  that  he 
might  be  restored,  he  was  in  a  serious  and  earnest  mood. 
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Why,  to  open  a  blind  man's  eyes  is  to  give  him  tbo  whole 
world !  And  oh !  to  be  so  near  a  cure,  to  be  within  tlie  eound 
of  that  voice  that  commanded  life  and  death,  that  awoke  the 
grave,  that  drove  diseases  from  the  body  and  emB  from  the 
soul,  and  yet  to  lose  the  chance !  Such  a  piercing  sense  there 
must  have  l?cen  of  his  deprivation,  such  an  unutterable  de- 
sire for  sight,  such  eager  liope  that  bia  deliverance  was  at 
hand,  and  sueh  trembling  fear  lest  it  might  fail,  that  it  ifl  no 
wonder  that  he  lost  all  sense  of  propriety,  and  did  so  cry  and 
demean  himself  as  to  strike  surprise  and  ofibnsc  to  the  near- 
est men  around  about  hitii, 

And  what  did  he  cry  ?  "Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me." 

It  is  given  in  Luke's  gospel  with  some  variations,  and  with 
some  additional  circumstances,  though  the  account  is  sub- 
stantially like  that  in  Mark. 

"  Hearing  the  multitude  pass  by,  he  asked  what  it  meant. 
And  they  told  htm  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by.  And 
hecried,saying,Je8us,  thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  mc" 

It  ia  a  little  Interesting  to  notice  how  differeuily  a  man's 
troubles  strike  him  and  those  that  are  only  spectators. 

While  he  thus  cried  out,  and  the  irresistible  necessity  of 
imploration  was  upon  him,  white  his  heart  was  like  a  rushing 
river,  and  was  seeking  to  flow  out  from  his  mouth,  his  eyes 
being  stopped,  those  about  Mm  naturally  had  a  sense  of  the 
violation  of  propriety ;  for  It  was  out  of  place  for  a  btiggar 
to  make  such  a  clamor  as  the  royal  procession  with  the  Mas- 
ter of  Ufo  and  death  was  going  by. 

And  so  they  said  to  him,  "  Hush !  be  still !  he  decent !  be 
quiet !"  They  "  chained  him  thai  he  should  hold  his  peace." 
But  what  did  he  care  for  their  advice  ?  He  walked  over  it  as 
lordly  as  ever  a  king  walked  among  peasants.  Nay, "  he  cried 
the  more,  a  great  deal,  Tliou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on 
me."  Tiie  attempt  to  stop  him  only  excited  him,  and  made 
more  impetuous  that  which  was  sufficiently  earnest  before. 

Now  the  scene  changes ;  the  crowd  surge,  aud  stop,  and 
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gather  around  the  centre ;  for  tho  Master  has  heard  and  seen, 
and  he  kuowa  all.  "  Jcbuh  stood  still,  and  commanded  him 
to  he  called."  And  now  all  were  curious,  and  with  that  fitM 
change  which  is  bo  characteristic  of  the  ignorant,  they  iriio 
before  had  been  clamorous  to  keep  him  atill,  ran  good-na- 
turedly to  say  to  him,  "Be  of  good  comfort;  risp;  he  calleth 
thee."  And  the  blind  man,  "caeting  away  his  gaiment," 
throwing  every  thing  away  from  him  that  encumbered  him, 
sprang  toward  the  sound,  and  wondered  from  whence  it  came. 
He  "rose,  and  came  to  Jesus."  He  could  not  see  bim.  He 
could  only  know  of  his  presence  by  the  sound  of  his  voice 
"  ^Qd  Jesus  answered  and  eaid  unto  him,  What  wilt  thon  that 
I  should  do  unto  thee?"  He  knew  what  he  wanted  to  ha' 
done,  but  Christ  always  loved  to  be  asked.  "  The  blind 
said  unto  him,  Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight.' 
was  not  in  all  tho  world  another  thing  that  he  would  hai 
Christ  to  give  iiim.  He  might  have  offered  him  wealth,  hi 
or,  all  boimty  of  life ;  but  the  intense  desire  of  his  aool 
wrapped  up  in  that  one  thing — "Cure  me  of  my  mlme.nt;  ^i 
me  light;  make  me  as  other  men  that  see  the  suii,  and  all 
the  fair  things  of  earth  ;  heal  me."  Then  Christ  spake,  and  it 
was  done.  He  that  brought  forth  the  light  in  the  morning 
of  creation,  by  a  word  brought  dawn  upon  tliia  blind  man's 
eyes.  lie  said  to  him,  "  Go  thy  way ;  thy  faith  hatb  made 
thee  whole."  No  man  ever  put  trust  in  Clirist  that  did 
find  him  more  than  he  has  promised.  And  what  waa  tbe 
that  he  went?  "  Immediately  he  received  his  sight,  and  fc 
lowed  Jesus  in  the  way." 

Luke,  in  narrating  the  same  scene,  says, "Jesus  said 
him,  Receive  thy  sight :  thy  faith  hath  saved  tliee.    And 
mediately  be  received  his  sight,  and  followed  him,  gloi 
God ;  and  all  the  people,  when  they  saw  it,  gave  praise 
God." 

Here  waa  another  of  those  marvels.  The  crowd,  no  longer 
indifferent,  now,  doubtless,  gather  about  to  participate  in  won- 
drous joy,  and  praise  God,  when  the  man  began  to  give  utter- 
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ance  to  his  pious  feeling.  It  seems  that  he  saw  twice :  he  saw 
with  the  outward  man  and  with  the  inward  man ;  and  he  was 
healed  more  than  lie  himself  meant  to  be. 

Was  he  the  only  blind  man  ?  Was  his  blindncEe  the  only 
'  misfortune?  Since  the  days  of  Christ  to  this  hour,  has  the 
Savior,  in  his  providence  or  his  grace,  passed  by  in  any 
way,  when  there  have  not  sat  blind  men  heedless,  ignorant 
of  his  coming?  I  am  not  speaking  alone  of  those  who  are 
blind  so  that  they  can  not  see  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
and  all  the  endless  objects  that  God  has  created.  There  is 
another  realm  besides  the  physical  There  are  other  things 
besides  those  that  can  be  discerned  with  the  material  eye. 
There  is  a  spiritual  realm.  And  that  man  who  can  not  per- 
ceive epiritnal  truth  is  blind.  That  man  who  can  not  per- 
ceive God  in  nature  is  blind.  The  heavens  declare  his  glory, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  The  world  is  fiill 
of  the  evidences  of  his  being  and  presence.  And  yet  there 
arc  many  that  gaze  minutely  upon  all  these  letters  written 
upon  sky  and  ground,  and  never  discem  the  Becrct  of  the 
literature.  They  admire  nature,  bat  never  God,  They  ad- 
mire the  treasures  of  nature,  but  never  the  Hand  that  created 
them. 

There  be  many  that  do  not  see  the  providence  of  God  as  it 
is  displayed  in  them,  and  through  them,  and  about  them,  in 
the  order  of  things,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  di\-ine  pur- 
poses. In  the  complex  affairs  of  men,  in  all  the  concerns  of 
life  and  society,  there  is  a  living  God,  divining,  deciding,  or- 
dering ;  and  yet  there  be  many  that  set  their  faces  against  this 
procession  of  things,  and  neither  discem  it  nor  understand  it. 

Nay,  there  be  those  that  understand  neither  the  things  that 
are  outside  of  them,  nor  the  things  that  are  in  them ;  men 
that  do  not  know  what  they  are  themselves,  and  that  do  not 
see  what  is  their  miserable  condition.  The  blind  man  knew 
that  he  was  bhnd ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  of  whom  I  speak, 
there  is  added  to  their  blindness  the  curse  of  not  knowing 
that  they  are  blind.     Like  those  mentioned  in  the  Apoca^ 
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lypsc,  they  are  naked,  and  hungry,  and  sick,  and  miserable, 
though  they  are  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  clothing,  and 
food,  and  all  that  they  need. 

There  are  those  who  eee  nothing  in  epiritual  life ;  noiliing 
in  their  own  einful  condition  and  its  misery ;  nothing  in  the 
Christian's  life — no  joy,  no  triumph,  no  ai^ument  of  coorage 
and  hope. 

There  are  those  who  see  no  beauty  in  the  source  of  Chris- 
tian life — in  the  revelation  of  God,  Especially  tlicy  aro  un- 
enlightened in  all  the  elements  of  the  character  of  Christ — in 
all  the  processes  of  his  official  work.  In  nil  hia  promises  or 
truths  there  is  to  them  nothing  that  lias  form  or  comelinesf^ 
They  look  upon  these  things,  they  hear  them  described,  and 
they  follow  the  disquisition,  and  yet  they  are  blind  to  them. 

Are  there  no  such  blind  persons  here  ?  Arc  there  none  thai 
have  looked  wistfully  upon  the  offices  of  the  Church,  au<l 
longed  that  they  might  see  ?  None  that  have  often  and  oft- 
en, in  mind,  turned  toward  God  and  wished  that  they  nught 
discern  ?  Kone  upon  whom  spiritual  darkness  rests  like  a 
pall  ?  None  that  have  sought  by  various  ways  to  lift  the  vral 
and  curtain,  and  have  obtained  no  benefit,  but  grown  rather 
worse  by  much  helping  ? 

It  is  to  such  that  Jesus  comes  to-night.  He  passes  by 
whenever  his  name  or  word  is  proclaimed.  As  along  the  road 
from  Jericho  he  passed  within  sound  of  the  blind  man,  bo 
night,  by  his  Spirit  and  by  his  truth,  he  passes  not  far 
every  one  that  is  here.  And  if  there  were  the  same  sense 
misfortune,  the  same  intense  yearning  for  relief,  the  same  im- 
petuous outer;-,  and  the  same  irresistible  faith  with  which 
BartirafBUs,  the  son  of  Timtens,  came  to  Christ,  there  slioold 
be  no  blind  man  among  you  unsuccorcd  or  unhealed. 

But  there  are  special  cases  of  blindness.    There  arc  tl 
who  seem  to  have  lost,  almost  entirely,  the  sense  of  Heir 
dition,  BO  as  no  longer  to  bo  able  to  gauge,  in  any  wise, 
progress.     Men  grow  worse  and  worse,  harder  and  harder, 
go  farther  and  farther  from  God  and  from  hope,  and 
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not  see  nor  appreciate  their  danger.  There  are  those  who 
are  fast  preparing  to  leave  these  earthly  scenes,  who  have 
upon  them  all  the  signs  and  tokens  that  they  are  departing, 
and  yet  they  are  bluid  to  these  marks  of  decay,  which  all  oth- 
ers note.  Yon  only  do  not  notice  the  frosts  upon  your  own 
head.  The  teeth  drop  from  their  places,  the  eye  grows  dim, 
the  hearing  is  a  little  less  acute,  there  is  a  heavier  tread  as 
yon  walk,  there  are  various  infirmities  that  are  beginning  to 
touch  you,  and  that  are  paying  their  visits  to  you  more  and 
more  frequently.  Others  see  that  you  arc  past  the  clima.x  of 
life;  but  you  are  blind,  and  you  see  nothing  of  it. 

Old  age  comes  as  autumn  and  winter  come.  There  is  a 
color  to  the  leaf  in  the  tree;  one  and  another  tree  begins  to 
glow  with  yellow  and  red ;  for  when  death  comes  lu  nature, 
it  comes  not  with  signs  of  black,  but  with  all  glowing  colors 
and  elemcntB  of  attractive  beauty. 

Then  the  trees  grow  thin  and  bald  at  the  top,  as  men  do, 
and,  one  by  one,  all  things  retreat  to  the  root ;  the  fields  be- 
come bare ;  the  hill-sides  take  on  a  russet  color;  all  nature 
strips  herself.  As  one  casts  aside  his  raiment  tor  sleep,  so 
all  things  token  the  advance  of  autumn  and  the  coming  of 
winter.  We  know  these  things  in  respect  to  the  year  and 
the  things  beneath  us ;  we  do  not  recognize  them  as  true  in 
respect  to  ourselves.  But  they  are  as  true  of  us  as  of  the 
year.  Wo  are  tending  toward  the  root;  we  are  drawing 
near  the  final  sleep.  Others  see  it  and  know  it.  We  only 
arc  blind,  and  do  not  understand  it. 

There  are  those  whose  joys  are  passing  or  past.  There  are 
those  who  have  gone  far  along  in  the  world  toward  that 
point  from  which  they  shall  leave  it,  and  all  the  signs  and 
tokens  are  that  they  arc  marked  for  death.  Is  there  any 
thing  more  miserable  in  this  world  than  to  sec  how  men  cling 
to  life  when  it  has  lost  its  savor  and  all  its  benefits  ?  The 
old  who  are  decrepit,  who  are  without  taste  or  sight,  or  much 
acti>4ty,  or  function,  for  whoso  places  the  young  are  waiting, 
and  who  should  be  garnered,  and  who  should  long  to  be  gatb- 
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ered  in — that  they  ehould  be  eerene  and  patient  bo  long  88  ((T 
is  God's  will  tliat  they  should  abide  here,  is  wondrously  bean- 
tifiil ;  but  that  they  should  cling  with  trembling  hands  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  long  to  live,  and  find  to-morrow 
empty,  and  yet  long  for  another  empty  day,  and  find  thai 
empty,  and  yet  beseechingly  petition  that  God  would  length- 
en out  their  days — tliia  is  jiiteous  in  the  extreme.  Oh,  to  be 
gone  when  a  man  can  do  no  more  here  I  Oli,  to  fly  when 
summer  is  over,  as  birds  fly  to  other  lands  and  other  skies  I 
But  how  many  there  are  that  clasp  the  bough,  and  fain  would 
sit  upon  the  tree  without  a  leaf  through  all  the  shivering 
snows  of  winter !  To  see  men  who  are  infirm,  who  are  worn 
out  though  they  have  not  wasted  half  their  years,  and  i 
are  marked  for  misery,  the  least  willing  to  go,  the  i 
luctaut  to  give  up  lift,  the  most  eager  for  it ;  to  see  men  n 
are  poor,  who  are  trodden  down,  who  know  that  their  p 
pecl«  are  in  the  main  destroyed,  whose  facea  are  scarred  w 
Badness  and  dissatisfaction,  who  di^  not  know  thai  life  is  n 
fortune  and  death  is  emancipation,  and  who  yet  loDg  for  n 
of  life — to  see  such  men  is  j>ainfUl  without  moaenre.  Wre 
ed,  miserable,  blind  are  they. 

And  how  many  are  there  of  such  1    How  many  are  t 
that  have  tasted  the  ways  of  wickedness ;  that  have  e 
.in  various  ways, pleasure,  so  called;  that  have  entered  u 
the  foul  career  of  intoxication,  and  experienced  t 
and  delirium  of  it ;  that  have  looked  for  happiness  to 
ways  of  illicit  pleasure,  and  that  have  only  grasped  h 
shadows,  and  tears,  and  bitter  pangs  of  body  and  soul ! 
many  are  there  that  have  learned  the  deceitful  ways  of  ci 
and  cunning,  and  deception,  and  know  it,  and  do  not  i 
it  J  that  have  parted  from  virtue,  and  know  that,  and  d 
know  it;  that  have  been  embraced  in  the  sorcerer's 
and  know  that,  and  do  not  know  it  I    Tliey  know  that  t 
are  struck  through  with  wickedness,  and  that  in  the  n 
does  not  make  them  happy.    They  know  that  running  < 
of  Ac  present  to  seek  some  promised  good  is  alw 
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and  delusive,  and  yet  how  blindly  they  go  on  in  the  game 
way,  and  seek  tho  samo  things !  How  many  are  there  that 
are  blind  in  a  thouHaud  waya  that  I  can  not  stop  now  to 
describe ! 

All  that  live  without  a  thought  or  sight  of  immoitality ; 
all  that  live  without  a  visiou  of  the  eternal  blessedneBB  of 
that  land  which  awaits  God'a  children ;  all  that  live  without 
seeing  those  dear  ones  that  have  gone  out  from  among  us; 
all  that  have  no  consciouanosa  of  God,  of  Jesus,  not  far  from 
them ;  all  that  live  aa  though  the  opaque  teiraqneons  globe 
were  all  that  there  isof  Bubstancc,  and  as  though  this  miser- 
able life  were  all  that  there  is  of  esperience ;  all  that  live 
witiiout  perceiving  tho  wonder  of  tha-  spiritual  realm  which 
is  constantly  passing  before  them — all  these  are  blind. 

Ah !  that  there  were  some  touch  that  could  be  applied  to 
their  eyes,  that  their  eyes  might  be  opened,  and  lliat  thoy 
might  behold  God,  and  heaven,  and  the  judgment  scat,  and 
the  coming  doom,  or  the  coming  reward  1 

Are  there  none  here  to-night  whose  convictions  follow  my 
words,  and  who  say  to  themselves, "  I  am  blind  ?"  Are  there 
none  that  have  drifted  so  far  away  from  their  earlier  instmo- 
tions  and  faith  that  their  memories  of  them  seem  almost  like 
the  memories  of  a  foreign  shore  ?  Are  there  none  who  re- 
member the  days  when  their  mother  took  them  on  her  knee,  ■ 
and  folded  their  hands  to  prayer?  Are  there  none  that  re- 
member the  village  church  and  the  Sabbath  day  ?  Do  you 
not  hear,  with  your  memory,  that  far-off  swinging  bell  ?  It 
rings  in  the  valley  where  you  were  brought  up.  It  ringa 
over  the  homo  where  your  father  and  mother,  and  yonr 
brothers  and  sisters  dwelt.  It  rings  of  all  your  early  asso- 
ciations. Are  there  not  those  that  walk  with  the  air  of  the 
scoffer,  and  in  the  ways  of  vice  and  crime,  who  arc  the  chil- 
dren of  Christian  parents  ?  Have  you  not  had  many  and  many 
a  struggle  with  your  own  conscience  as  you  have  been  go- 
ing from  bad  to  worse  ?  Have  you  not  gone  far  toward,  not 
darkness  only,  but  blackness  forever?    Are  there  not  thotfe 
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that  feel  biu^ened  by  their  sins  ?  I  think  that  there  are 
times  raised  up  lights  that  strike  through  this  spiritunl  blind-, 
ness,  and  enable  men  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  unfortunate 
condition.  I  think  that  in  the  history  of  the  worst  men  there 
are  luminous  days,  revelatory  days,  days  of  memory,  in  which 
they  are  made  to  feci  their  present  misery,  and  long  and  yeani 
for  deliTcrancc. 

To  every  such  a  one  I  proclaim  that  Jesus  who  walks  up 
and  down  the  ways  of  life;  who  passes  every  whither;  who 
in  all  his  passage  is  going  about  to  relieve,  to  release,  to  re- 
store; whose  mission  it  is  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  to  give 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  to  give  to  dead  hearts  life,  and  tx)  bring, 
out  of  the  sepulchres  of  men's  wicked  natures,  in  blessed  res- 
urrection, their  spiritual  Eelvcs.  I  preach  that  Jesus  to  jw 
who  is  ten  thousand  times  more  earnest,  and  instant,  and 
present,  and  willing  to  give  you  spiritual  sight  than  ever  be 
was  to  give  Bartimicus  physical  sight. 

Rise.  Call  for  help,  if  you  feel  that  you  need  it.  Call,  Mt 
once,  nor  twice,  but  until  your  cry  is  heanL  If  checked,  if 
hindered,  if  seemingly  drawn  away,  call  again,  and  put  yoar 
heart  and  soul  into  the  supplication.  And  there  shall  come 
to  you  the  voice,  the  influence  of  one  that  says,  "Bid 
come  to  mc."  Go  to  Jesus,  and  if  he  says,  "  What  wilt 
■  that  I  should  do  unto  thee?" — and  he  says  it  to  every  n< 
supplicant — say  with  him  of  old, "  Lord,  that  I  might 
my  sight." 

Oh  yes,  to  see — to  see  what  you  are,  what  your  natnrfl 
what  your  character,  what  your  course,  what  your  deati 
to  see  what  ia  the  glory  reserved  by  God  for  those  that 
and  follow  him ;  to  see  the  sweet  face  of  Jesus  recoQcil 
your  eouls  to  God ;  to  see  all  the  blessed  joys  that  awi 
those  who  through  faith  and  patience  are  to  inherit  the  prom- 
ises— this  ia  vision,  indeed  I  this  is  seeing,  truly  1 

Oh,  ye  blind,  let  me  call  for  you.  Jesus  is  not  far  from 
many  that  are  here.  Perhaps  he  calls  you  who  will  not  call 
to  him.     Are  there  not  in  this  house  those  that  feol  the  need 
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of  Chriat ;  that  feel  themselvea  lost  without  the  Savior ;  that 
are  willing  to  take  the  divine  and  recreative  touch  ?  Come, 
gather  with  me  around  about  the  feet  of  him  who  ever  liveth 
to  do  merciful  works.  Let  me  plead  for  you,  and  may  you 
ratify  every  word  of  imploration  that  I  shall  utter  in  y<JUr 
b6bal£ 


PRAYEK. 

Blessed  Savior,  art  thou  passing  ?  Pass  not  by.  Hero  are 
those  that  need  thee.  We  know  thy  wondrous  power,  Wc 
are  those  that  thou  aforetime  didst  heal,  and  chall  we  for- 
get that  darkness  which  was  in  our  souls?  What  cheer- 
lesa  years  were  those  in  which  the  earth  meant  nothiug,  and 
life  was  worth  nothing !  What  years  were  those  in  which 
we  sought,  and  found  not ;  in  which  we  went  chained,  and 
could  not  loose  our  shackles !  What  wondrous  joy  was  that 
of  the  morning  when  thou  didst  como,  O  Jesus,  to  our  heart ; 
when  out  of  tny  word  thou  didst  seem  to  us  to  rise  statelier 
than  any  vision  that  ever  came  before  the  mind  of  prophet, 
or  seer,  or  any  other  one !  Jesus,  the  helpful,  the  paticnj,  the 
healing ;  Jesus,  come  to  nurse,  to  nouriish,  to  teach ;  Jesus, 
come  to  take  a  sinner  in  his  sins,  thou  knowest,  and  we  remem- 
ber, the  blessedness  of  the  revelation  that  sank  down  into  our 
souls  and  transformed  them.  Thou  knowest  the  unutterable 
joy,  the  strange  and  wild  delight,  with  which  we  hailed  thee, 
filling  heaven  and  earth  with  praises  of  thee.  All  things  did 
praise  thee,  and  wc  more  than  all. 

Lord  Jesus,  many  days  have  passed  since  then,  and  many 
things  have  we  forgotten,  and  many  found  out,  but  this  we 
have  never  forgotten — thy  wondrous  power  to  bring  light  to 
the  dark  and  distressed  soul.  And  nothing  hath  ever  been 
revealed  to  us  comparable  to  the  joy  of  Jesus  formed  in  us  a 
hope  of  glory.  It  has  been  our  comfort  when  we  were  de- 
sponding. It  has  been  our  strength  when  we  were  wearied 
and  exhausted.  It  has  been  our  courage.  We  have  dared, 
and  cared  not  for  men.  We  have  ventured  on  new  and  un- 
tried ways.  We  have  cast  aochor,  amid  the  darkness  of 
nisht,  in  turbulent  waters,  and  without  fear  have  awaited  the 
calmness  and  brightness  of  the  morning.  We  have  gone 
trusting  in  thee,  and  have  never  been  betrayed,  and  now  wo 
are  ready  to  walk  through  the  very  valley  and  shadow  of 
death.  We  fear  no  evil.  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  com- 
fort us.     Give  what  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not  trouble  us;  and 
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take  away  what  tlioit  wilt,  we  phall  hear  it  There  shall  I 
clear  sides  above,  for  thou  art  there,  Tliere  shall  he  treasure 
in  reserve.  Our  throne  awaits  us,  and  our  sceptre.  Thou 
canst  not  destroy  whom  thou  lovest.  Our  hope  is  in  thee, 
our  trust  is  in  thee,  Lord  Jesus.  We  were  blind,  bat  now 
we  see. 

And  are  there  not  in  thy  presence  those  that  are  as  blessed 
as  we  were?  Are  there  not  such  here  to-night, who, like  our- 
selves, were  taught  by  Christian  parents,  and  who,  like  our- 
selves, were  instructed  in  the  word  of  God,  and  in  the  duties 
and  ordinances  of  religion?  OLordJesus,  wilt  thou  not  pn^s 
this  way, and  wilt  thou  not  call  for  them?  We  beseech  of  . 
thee  that  they  may  see ;  that  they  may  have  this  wondroi 
miracle  of  grace  wrought  upon  them ;  that  their  inward  si^ 
may  be  opened ;  that  they  may  fall  down  before  the  majesV, 
of  God,  and  with  ineffable  joy  seek  the  unexampled  favor  ol 
Christ,  and  accept  and  understand  those  holy  glowing  word 
which  make  known' to  men  what  is  the  inspiration  oft" 
divine  spirit. 

There  are  many  that  are  now  coming  toward  the  end  of 
their  years.  Let  not  their  sun  go  down  in  darkness,  but  res- 
cue them.  There  are  those  upon  whom  rest  heavily  the  bu> 
dens  of  life,  which  gall  the  back,  so  that  they  can  not  bear 
them.  We  beseech  of  theo  that  they  may  not  be  cmshed  byj 
care  and  trouble. 

We  pray  for  all  that  need  comfort.  Wilt  thou  coinf<Ml 
them  f  Enlighten  the  dark,  raise  the  faint,  cheec  the  disco 
Bolate,  heal  the  sick. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  theo,  mercy  to  all  in  thy  presenM 
Tliough  they  are  not  worthy,  yet  do  it  for  thine  own  majM 
ty'a  sake,  and  for  the  glory  of  thine  own  name. 

Teach  us  better  to  pray  for  men.  Teach  us  the  divine  low 
of  impleading,  not  beeause  thou  art  hard,  and  doth  withstai ' 
any  earnest  supplication,  but  because  thou  art  moved,a8  i  _ 
are,  with  importunity.  It  pleases  thee  to  give,  but  it  pleasea 
thee  better  to  give  things  that  are  earnestly  souglit.  And 
we  beseech  of  tliee  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  how  to  prav.  And 
may  we  pray  much  one  for  another;  forthe  glory  of  thy  king- 
dom ;  for  the  welfare  of  men ;  for  our  own  household ;  for  our 
dear  children ;  for  all  that  have  shown  us  any  kindnees  in 
life;  for  our  enemies  and  thy  enemies;  for  all  that* arc  ink- 
ing with  US  tlie  perilous  pass  of  this  stormy  sea.  We  pray 
for  all,  and  as  long  as  we  live  we  will  pray,  and  when  we  can 

Eray  no  more  we  will  rise  to  glory  to  shout  thy  praiee  in 
eaven  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Spirit.    Amen. 
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"  Now  it  came  to  paaa,  m  they  went,  that  he  entered  into  a  certain  vlUagB, 
and  a  certain  woman  nsmed  Martha  received  him  into  her  house.  And 
she  had  a  aieter  cnlleil  Marir,  which  abo  gut  at  Jesos's  feet,  and  heard 
his  viord.  But  MartliB  was  cumbeied  about  ranch  serring,  and  came  to 
him  and  said.  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  mj  sister  hath  left  me  lo 
serve  atone?  Bid  her,  Iherelore,  that  ibehelpme.  And  Jeaus  anmrered 
and  said  unto  her,  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and  iroublvd  about 
many  things ;  but  one  thing  is  needful,  and  Maiy  hath  chosen  tliat  good 
part,  which  Bhall  not  lie  taken  away  from  her." — LdiE,  x.,  38-12. 

Tni8  18  one  of  those  windows  through  which,  being  open, 
we  look  in  antl  see  Bomething  of  the  interior  of  Christ's  life. 
ThU  took  place,  as  we  learn  from  other  passagea,  at  Bethapy, 
not  a  great  way  from  Jenisalera.*  It  was  at  the  house,  as  we 
shonld  say,  of  Lazarus,  since  the  house  is  usDally  designated 
by  the  male  rather  than  by  the  female  members  of  tbc  house- 
hold. 

These  two  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary,  and  this  brother  Laz- 
arus, probably  constituted  the  whole  family.  It  was  a  family 
of  wealth  and  distinction.  That  they  were  wealthy  is  indi- 
cated by  the  entertainments  which  they  seem  to  have  given, 
and  the  facility  with  which  one  of  their  number  could  pnrchase 
a  costly  ointment  as  a  gift  of  affection.  That  they  were  dia- 
tinguished  ia  indicated,  not  by  the  fact  that  the  Savior  was 
their  guest  so  often,  but  that  when  Lazarus  died,  there  pour- 
ed forth  from  the  city  not  a  few  to  mingle  their  tears  with 
the  sufferers.  This  is  not  the  history  of  poverty.  The  fam- 
ily that  ia  in  straitened  circumstances,  or  that  is  without 

•  The  other  princljinl  pasKngea  relating  lo  tMi  bmilj  are  the  foUowing: 
Ustt.,  sxri,  6-13 ;  Mark,  xir.,  3-9 ;  John,  xiL,  1-9^  John,  xL 
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note,  have  but  few  neighbors  for  joy  or  Borrow;  and  the 
fact  that  this  family  had  numeroim  sympathizers  In  their  be- 
reavement implies  that  they  were  a  family  of  at  least  eome 
local  influence. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  stated  in  respect  to  this 
homehold  is  not  only  that  Christ  was  accustomed  frequently 
to  be  with  them,  but  that  he  lovett  them.  It  is  true  that  God 
loves  all ;  and  in  so  far  as  Christ  was  setting  forth  the  divine 
nature, he  undoubtedly  had  love  to  all;  but  there  is  some- 
thing different  from  that  meant.  There  were  those  among 
the  disciples  of  Christ  that  attracted  his  special  liking.  In 
other  words,  Christ  had  personal  likings,  personal  afTectioo^ 
individual  preferences,  as  we  have,  founded  on  the  beauty 
and  attractiveness  of  certain  dispositional  and  moral  ele- 
ments. And  here  is  a  family  that  stood  out  in  his  history; 
for,  at  one  time  and  another,  it  is  mentioned,  in  respect  to 
each  of  them,  that  ho  loved  them.  The  sisters  sent  to  him, 
saying, "  He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick."  It  is  understood, 
therefore,  that  Christ  was  much  attached  to  Lazarus.  ITien 
the  evangelist  speaks  of  Mary  aa  one  that  Christ  loved.  And 
Martha  is  spoken  of  as  the  Martha  that  Christ  loved. 

So  we  have  evidence  of  one  kind  and  another  that  this  was 
a  good  and  wholesome  family.  Without  doubt  they  were 
of  a  good  stock  and  a  good  disposition.  They  maintainc-d 
in  the  household,  evidently,  such  a  carriage — there  was 
much  character,  there  was  so  much  duty  fulfilled,  that 
such  a  one  as  Christ,  atiud  all  the  jarringa  and  dlscomfo 
of  human  imperfection,  repaired  from  Jerusalem  to 
abode  to  £ud  rest.  Ho  gave  them  his  confidence  and  his 
heart.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  loved  them.  Nor 
was  he  ashamed  to  have  it  said  of  tliem,  "These  are  the  ones 
that  the  Master  loves." 

I  am  glad  that  Christ  was  snch  a  one;  for  that  view  of 
God  is  cheerless  that  represents  him  as  go  serene,  and  tran- 
quil, and  self-contained,  and  remote,  aud  uusympathizing  that 
he  does  not  need,  nor  often  accept,  the  individuality  oi  ap^ 
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dalty  of  personal  love.  There  is  Bomething  frigid  about 
Buch  !i  view.     It  repels. 

I  should  like  to  behold  ieeberga,  bnt  I  should  not  like  to 
sleep  under  them  or  near  them.  I  should  like  to  look  at 
them  as  marvels  of  beauty,  but  it  is  not  where  they  are 
that  I  should  choose  to  have  my  home.  And  there  may  be 
lifted  up  a  conception  of  God  so  massive,  so  grand,  and  so 
remote  from  human  sympathy,  that,  though  we  may  admire 
it,  we  can  not  love  it.  What  we  need  is  a  God  that,  while 
we  admire,  we  shall  love,  since  we  are  commanded  to  love 
him  with  all  the  mind,  and  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength. 
Wliere  Christ  is  represented,  therefore,  as  having  great  depth 
of  feeling,  as  endearing  himself  to  those  whom  he  loved,  and 
as  being  beloved  by  them,  just  as  you  are  by  those  to  whom 
you  make  yourself  pleasing,  it  indicates  an  element  in  hia 
character  which  is  a  thousand  times  more  attractive  and 
winning  than  any  that  could  be  shown  by  a  mere  abstract 
delineation  of  the  perfectness  of  the  divine  attributes.  Yon 
will  perceive  how  strong  was  the  feeling  which  he  excited 
in  the  bosom  of  this  family,  which  we  may  perhaps  call  ft 
Christian  family — a  Jewish  Christian  family, 

Mary  and  Martha  represent  the  two  types  of  piety  which 
have  always  existed — the  outward  and  the  inward.  One  was 
busy  with  acts,  the  other  with  dispositions  and  reflections. 
One  was  doinff,  the  other  was  being  and  pondtring.  Tet 
both  of  them,  though  in  different  ways,  were  strongly  drawn 
in  confidence  and  love  to  Christ.  Martha  added  double  alac- 
rity to  every  step  and  motion.  And  when  Christ  was  in  the 
honse,  she  was  always,  if  possible,  more  than  ordinarily  act- 
ive. Too  much  could  not  be  done  for  him ;  nothing  was  too 
good  for  him  ;  and  those  who  did  not  join  her  in  her  eeal  to 
minister  to  his  comfort  seemed  to  her  to  be  dtshonoring  the 
one  that  her  aonl  loved.  She  chid  tbem.  She  spoke  even 
frowardly  of  her  sister  Mary. 

Mary  loved  him  with  a  love  that  had  no  expression.  It 
was  pent  up  within.    It  had  its  heights  and  depths,  but  it  had 
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neither  word  nor  geBtures.  Only  once  waa  there  an  exhil 
tion  of  it — when,  seized  with  an  ecstasy,  when  love  mounted 
into  adoration,  sho  broke  the  alabaster  box  of  precious  oint- 
ment on  the  head  of  Christ !  Tfiat  was  the  symbol  of  her 
love.  While  Martha  made  the  house  ring  with  quick,  flybg 
footsteps ;  while  every  room,  with  things  removed  or  brought 
in,  was  a  witness  of  her  love,  shown  by  ten  thousand  sen-ioe- 
able  deeds,  Mary  loved,  not  only  as  much  as  Martha,  bat 
more,  because  she  was  more  capable  of  loving.  But  neither 
by  deed  or  word  did  she  show  her  love  as  Martha  showed 
hers.  It  is  said  of  her,  "  She  sat  at  Jesus'  feet."  Aa  a  child, 
that  by  a  thousand  troubles  is  pursued  to  tears,  betakes  it- 
self at  last  to  its  mother's  lap,  and,  surrounded  by  her  arms, 
forgets  them  every  one,  and  is  aa  still  as  if  it  were  a  flower 
and  could  not  speak,  so,  Mary  found,  that  simply  to  sit  and 
look  upon  her  Clirist  was  enough.  Or,  if  it  was  not,  there 
was  no  expression  more. 

And  as  it  was  with  the  sisters,  m  it  is  stilL  We  have  u 
every  chureh  Marthas — Giithful  Christians,  laborious  with  an 
outward  development  of  activity ;  and  Marys,  not  efficient  ii 
outward  activity,  but  chiefly  deep  in  the  inward  life  and  rich 
in  the  sonl's  affections. 

The  brother  appears  only  as  an  object  upon  whom 
performed  a  miracle.     I  read  in  your  hearing,  in  the 
services,  an  account  of  the  scenes  that  were  transacted  do? 
ing  his  sickness,  at  his  death,  and  after  his  buriaL 

Let  us  draw  from  this  little  picture,  as  it  were  by  the  way- 
side, and  Christ's  connection  with  it,  some  lessons  of  practical 
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Let  us  first  look  at  workers  and  thinkers — using  the  wotd 
think  in  the  largest  sense,  so  that  it  shall  include  the  whole 
action  of  the  mind ;  or,  that  piety  which  works  upon  risible 
materials,  and  that  which  works  upon  the  invisible ;  that  pi- 
ety which  is  developed  toward  this  world,  and  that  piety 
which  is  developed  toward  the  other  world.  I  have  said  that 
these  two  classes  will  always  be  found  co-ordinated  in  iJte 
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Church.  They  spring  from  certain  organic  tendencies.  They 
are  true  to  naUire.  Oh,  that  it  might  be  in  the  Church  aa  it 
was  in  this  household,  that  they  that  ponder  and  they  that 
do,  that  they  that  think  and  they  that  act,  should  be  sisters  ! 
for,  although  thei'e  were  little  jars,  slight  disagreements, 
there  was  not  more  of  discord  than  there  ia  in  any  good 
piece  of  music. 

Martha  was  not  peevish  or  fretfiil — certainly  not  in  our  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  that  term.  She  and  Mary  loved  one 
another,  and  they  both  loved  Christ.  But  Martha  did  not 
understand  Mary,  although  Mary  understood  Martha.  And 
BO  it  still  is.  Those  that  are  genuine  Christians,  that  are  sin- 
cere workers,  though  they  work  outwardly,  and  work  on, 
multiplying  their  tasks,  never  growing  weary  of  them,  or 
becoming  easily  rested,  are  well  understood  by  the  deeper 
but  more  quiet  natures.  These  last  know  their  own  superior 
life.  They  understand,  also,  the  others.  But  the  former  do 
not  understand  the  latter.  Mary  always  understands  both 
herself  and  her  sister  Martha ;  but  Martha,  though  she  uuder- 
Btands  herscll,  does  not  understand  Mary, 

Still  there  are  jwrsons  that,  deeply  loving  and  faithAilly 
serving  Christ,  do  not  show  it,  and  are  chid  by  those  that, 
with  their  bustling  activities  and  with  their  instant  indns- 
triee,  fill  up  the  hours,  and  wish  that  there  were  more  hours 
in  every  day  that  they  might  fill.  How  often  they  turn 
upon  those  that  never  appear  in  the  street  or  in  the  com- 
mittee with  the  feeling  that,  because  they  do  not  serve  Christ 
as  th&j  8er\e  him,  they  are  not  serving  him  at  all !  Aa 
thongh  there  were  not  more  ways  than  one  of  serving 
Christ !  As  though  there  were  no  piety  eicept  that  which 
works  outwardly!  Nay,  as  Mary  helped  Martha  in  the 
household,  and  Martha  Mary,  so  it  should  bo  in  this  world. 
Tlioso  that  work  for  piety  in  external  ways  should  lean  upon 
those  that  turn  more  toward  the  other  life.  And  those  that 
live  inwardly  should  help  themselves  by  the  practicalneES  of 
those  that  abound  in  outward  Christian  life. 
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Wo  find  in  Martha  the  faults,  or  tendoucieg  to  fanlte,  ti 
vMch  the  outward  life  of  piety,  where  it  is  exclnsive,  is  lia- 
ble. Her  activity  evidently  was  eiceBsive.  There  are  those 
that  wear  themselveB  out  with  incessant  activity.  And  nsu- 
ally  in  proportion  aa  w«  are  indolent  we  find  excnsea  for 
our  inactivity,  wliile,  in  proportion  as  we  are  intense  in  our 
activity,  we  condemn  ourselves  for  not  doing  more.  Men 
that  are  conscientious  condemn  themselves  on  the  side  where 
they  are  strongest.  They  are  conscious  of  duty  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  strong  faculties,  and  they  always  condemn 
themselves  where  relatively  they  are  best  developed.  Doubt- 
less Martha  condemned  herself  tor  indolence,  who  scarcely 
took  a  moment  of  rest  the  whole  day  long.  Her  activity 
broke  out  into  anxiety.  The  carefulness  here  epoken  of  a 
not  attention  to  duty.  The  apostle  says, "  I  would  have  yon 
without  carefnlnesa."  I  would  not  have  my  children  with- 
out carefulness.  They  never  start  on  any  errand  that  I  do 
not  Bay  to  them, "  Now,  be  careful  1"  We  enjoin  upon  men 
in  the  affairs  of  liio  the  duty  of  being  careful ;  for  carefulnca 
means,  with  us,  attention  to  what  one  is  doing.  It  nsed  to 
meaji  being  full  of  cares,  It  was  care-J'ull.  It  was  being 
anxiovs.  When  it  ia  said  that  Martha  was  careful,  it  is 
meant  that  she  was  one  of  those  slender,  nervous  persons,  of 
overwrought  sensibility,  that  labor  incessantly  under  pres- 
sure of  anxiety  from  youth  to  age.  She  suffered  because 
slie  never  felt  that  she  was  enough  active.  Full  was  never 
lull  with  her.  There  was  always  that  state  of  mind  in  hex 
experience  which  we  call  anxiety.  Did  you  never  see  per- 
sons that  are  kind-hearted  and  good-natnred,  but  that  are 
continually  anxious  ?  Not  that  they  are  peevish ;  not  that 
they  are  cross ;  but  they  are  filled  with  anxiety.  Did  y 
never  see  a  boiler  that  carried  just  enough  steam,  so  \ 
there  was  no  sound  in  the  machinery?  And  have  you  u 
seen  a  boiler  that  carried  a  little  too  much  steam,  so  tt 
hissed  at  every  rivet,  making  a  disagreeable  sound  all  d 
and  all  night?    There  are  persons  that  carry  a  little  moiy 
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steam  thsxn  tbcy  can  Trork,  and  that  sing  and  hiss  a]1  the  time, 
and  Martha  was  one  of  those. 

Where  this  anxiety  is  brought  suddenly  in  collision  with 
those  that  are  associated  with  us,  and  expresses  itself  with 
sharpness,  it  is  called  chiding  if  you  are  charitable,  and 
fietfidnesa  or  peevis/tneis  if  yon  are  a  little  cross  yoiirsclC 
And  BO  it  seemed  to  be  in  Martha's  case.  When  Christ  came, 
nothing  must  be  left  undone  that  could  be  done  for  him. 
Every  room  must  be  set  aright.  Bountiful  provision  must 
be  made.  The  sen-ants  flew  on  wings  of  zeal  by  her  direc- 
tion. When  she  had  for  hours  bustled  about  the  house,  till 
weariness  had  come  upon  her,  suddenly  she  came  upon  Mary, 
and  found  her  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  taking  matters 
Tcry  calmly;  and  she  could  not  but  fret  at  that.  She  says, 
"Bid  her  that  she  help  me."  You  will  see  that  this  amounted 
to  censonousness.  A  great  many  who  would  be  ashamed  to 
make  a  comparison  between  their  own  virtues  and  those  of 
another  openly,  do  it  covertly ;  and  if  the  Sarior  had  ex- 
pressed his  whole  feeling  to  Alartha  concerning  herself,  he 
probably  would  have  said, "  Martha,  you  know  you  are  active 
and  vigilant,  and  when  you  rebuke  Mary  for  being  indolent, 
you  call  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  glow  with  zeal, 
and  that  she  does  nothing;  and  your  condenmatiou  of  her 
is  self-praise." 

Are  there  any  Marthas  here  ?  Are  there  here  any  good 
women,  that  really  want  to  do  good,  that  love  their  ^lends^ 
and  that  rejoice  in  hospitalities  toward  them,  but  that  carry 
their  life  with  such  sensitiveness  that  they  turn  on  those  very 
friends  with  criticism  or  ill-timed  severities  ?  Is  there  not 
Huoh  a  thing  as  loving  outwardly,  and  having  that  nervous 
industry  which,  carried  too  far,  becomes  querulousness  or 
vensoriouanesB  ? 

Martha's  fault  was  not  her  outward  activity,  but  that  it  led 
to  wrong  judgntents,  and  depreciating  comparisons,  and  to 
the  lowest  form  of  Christian  life.  Yet  Martha  was  good, 
true,  honest,  trustworthy,  or  else  it  never  would  have  been 
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said  that  Jesus  loved  her.  And  it  will  do  yoa  good,  when 
you  are  vexed  with  people's  faults,  to  remember  that  a  [ler- 
son  may  be  lOved  of  God  though  he  has  many  faults.  You 
Lave  many  faults,  and  it  will  do  your  soul  good  to  know  that 
God  can  get  along  with  faulty  ])eople.  And  it  may  help  you 
to  get  along  with  them  to  know  that  God  has  to  get  along 
with  ihem,  and  with  you  too,  I  beg  you  to  notice,  too,  bow 
sweetly  Christ  chided.  I  can  conceive  that  one  might  have 
power  to  raise  the  dead,  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  or  of  the 
widow's  son  at  Naiu;  but  the  contemplation  of  tliia  power 
in  God  does  not  bring  before  me  such  a  vision  of  his  moral 
character  as  the  thought  of  the  sweetncBS  with  which  Christ 
looked  on  those  in  whom  were  hateful  things ;  IiIb  very  rebuke 
was  balm,  and  his  admonition  healing,  Wlien  the  disciples 
quarreled  in  his  presence  as  to  who  should  be  first  in  the 
coming  kingdom,  Christ  took  a  little  child,  and  held  him  up 
before  them,  and  said,  "  Whosoever  shall  humble  hiinsell'  M 
this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  bcay- 
en."  How  gently  he  said  to  them, "  Whosoever  of  you  n 
be  the  chiefeet  shall  be  servant  of  all"  It  was  not  anger; 
was  not  rebuke ;  it  was  instruction. 

With  this  household  Christ  was  accustomed  to  dwell,  a^' 
he  loved  them  in  spite  of  their  faults.    If  God  loved  ouly  the 
faultless,  who  of  us  could  ever  stand  ? 

Look  next  at  the  true  meaning  of  Christ's  preference  ■■■ 
represented  in  this  scene.  It  must  not  be  interpreted  a 
depreciation  of  work  and  enterprise.  His  own  example  shoi 
ed  that  he  was  not  averse  to  activity.  He  vient  about  dotnf^ 
good.  Three  times  he  traversed  the  whole  length  of  his  conn- 
try  on  his  mission.  The  activity  of  Christ  was  astonishinfp 
He  is  said  to  have  labored  day  and  night,  violating  the  lain 
of  prudence  in  relation  to  the  body.  He  actually  fell  a 
on  the  Bca  from  over-fatigue.  Often  he  had  not  time  to  c 
Such  a  one  would  not  find  fault  with  a  true  and  zealofl 
performance  of  household  duties,  since  the  household  U  t 
highest  church  on  earth,  and  those  that  sen-e  in  il  are  C 
sweetest  messengers. 
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It  T88  not,  then,  because  Martha  was  bo  active  that  she  waa 
in  fault.  Nor  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  Mary  was  not,  in  her 
own  way  and'  at  her  own  times,  an  actor.  Mary  unquestion- 
ably performed  active  duties.  But  a  nature  whose  activity 
springs  from  fullness  and  richness  of  soul,  and  whose  decd^ 
carry  breadth  and  depth  of  life,  is  higher  than  a  nature  that 
merely  acts  without  deep  feeling.  Soul-feeling  stands  higher 
in  the  ranking  of  God  and  Christ  than  action.  Action  is  val- 
uable from  two  elements.  It  is  valuable,  first,  from  the 
changes  which  it  works  in  affairs.  One  of  the  values  of 
activity  is  what  it  does.  The  amount  of  mind  and  soul 
which  it  introduces  into  things  is  its  other  value.  It  is  what 
you  bring  down  and  incarnate  that  measures  the  value  of 
action.  A  fly  is  more  active  than  a  bee.  It  is  amazing  liow 
active  the  fly  is.  To  look  at  him,  you  would  think  him  a 
master  mechanic.  He  buzzes  all  snmmer  long.  And  yet  he 
is  not  worth  his  keeping.  The  bee  buzzes  too,  but  his  buzK- 
ing  means  something.  He  produces  much  and  eats  little. 
The  fly  produces  nothing  and  eats  much.  There  may  be  an 
activity  which,  though  it  has  few  results,  is  more  effective 
than  an  activity  that  has  many.  And  a  nature  may  work 
out  few  effects,  and  yet  each  one  of  these  may  be  so  clothed 
with  high  moral  feelings  as  to  exceed  in  value  more  namer- 
OUB  results  that  are  not  thus  clothed. 

Take  the  action  of  weeping.  It  is  not  always  the  same. 
A  chOd  weeps,  and  what  does  it  mean?  Nothing  at  alL 
Some  children  cry  as  easily  as  flowers  spill  their  dew  in  the 
monuDg,  and  their  crying  means  no  more  than  that  a  flower 
has  shaken  itself!  But  when  the  child  has  grown  to  be  a 
man,  and  has  loug  been  fortified  against  declarative  grief,  and 
something  happens  which  brings  tears  from  his  eyes,  his  weep- 
ing means  more  than  it  meant  when  the  child  cried. 

Take  another  instance.  In  the  passage  that  I  read  to  you 
this  morning,  it  is  declared  that  Christ  came  to  the  grave,  and 
stood,  and,  seeing  the  sorrow  of  the  sisters,  and  sympathizing 
with  their  trouble,  wept.    That  means  a  great  deal;  but 
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there  was  another  occaeioii  on  which  Christ  wept  when  hli 
we€piiig  meant  even  more.  He  stood  and  looked  over  Jem- 
aalem,  contemplating  her  future  and  her  past,  and  wept  over 
her.  Wlien  he  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  it  was  touch- 
ing ;  when  he  wept  over  Jeruealem  it  was  sublime. 

Take  the  fact  of  Judas's  betrayal  of  Christ,  lie  kissed  him 
— for  that  was  the  sign.  On  another  occasion,  one  who  had 
been  a  sinner  approached  Christ,  anointed  his  head,  washed 
liis  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her 
head,  and  kissed  them.  Kow  much  more  was  there  in  the 
penitence  of  that  woman,  which  expressed  itself  in  those 
humble  tasks  of  love,  than  there  was  in  the  betrayiug 
of  Judaa  I 

A  look  ia  not  always  the  same.  When  Christ  looked  n] 
men  transiently,  as  I  look  upon  you,  one  and  another,  his  I< 
was  of  but  little  meaning ;  but  when,  after  three  years  of  de- 
privation and  suffering,  greater  trouble  came,  bis  disciples  fo^ 
sook  him,  and  he  was  arraigned  iu  the  judgmenthall,  and 
Peter,  who  stood  not  far  from  him,  being  accused  of  being 
his  friend,  denied  it,  not  only  once,  but  the  second  and  the 
third  time,  and  he  turned  and  looked  at  Peter,  and  Peter  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly,  how  miieh  more  there  was  in  the  look 
of  Christ  than  when  he  was  with  his  disciples,  and  simply 
looked  upon  them  as  upon  friends !  It  ia  what  aa  act  has  ii 
it  that  determines  what  is  its  power  of  usefulness. 

Now  a  person  may  for  many  weeks  multiply  activiticH 
do  special  things  which  do  not  mean  much  morally,  bat  A 
tnre  that  ia  fiill  of  deep  thought,  of  deep  fervor,  or  eacred  V^ 
staay,  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  may  perform  one  dngleaet 
which  shall  amount  to  more  in  moral  value,  as  God  r«teB  it, 
than  a  ceaseless,  buzzing  activity  of  a  lower  nature.    And  il 
was  this  ranking  of  natures  that  took  place  when  Christ 
fcrred  Mary's  comparative  stUluess  to  Martha's  bustling 

One  step  further,  now,  in  this  history,  may  be  taken  oadei^ 
standingly,  namely,  that  of  considering  the  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  Mary's  outward  activity  when  it  was  developed. 
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We  are  to  suppose  that  she  ordinarily  performed  her  part  of 
the  household  duties.  In  so  far  as  Christ  wa.s  concerned,  she 
waa  one  of  those  that  loved  to  cherish  her  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings in  silence,  rather  than  to  manifest  them  in  outward  serv- 
ice. But  when  she  did  come  to  that  state  in  which  she  could 
no  longer  seclnde  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  how  beautiful 
was  her  manifestation  of  them  !  I  will  read  the  scene  which 
ia  described  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Matthew : 

"  Now,  when  Jesus  was  In  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon 
the  leper,  there  came  anto  him  a  woman  having  an  alabaster 
box  of  very  precious  ointment,  and  poured  it  on  his  head  as 
he  sat  at  meat.  But  when  his  disciples  saw  it  they  had  in- 
dignation, saying,  To  what  purpose  ia  this  waste?  For  this 
ointment  might  have  been  sold  for  mnch,  and  given  to  the 
poor.  Wien  Jesus  understood  it,  bo  eaiJ  unto  them,  Why 
trouble  ye  the  woman?  for  she  has  wrought  a  good  work 
upon  me.  For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but  me  ye 
have  not  always.  For  in  that  she  lias  ponred  this  ointment 
on  my  body  she  did  it  for  my  burial  Verily  I  say  nnlo  you, 
Wheresoever  this  Go8]>eJ  sliall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
world,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman  hath  done,  be 
told  for  a  memorial  of  her." 

Hie  evening  fire  and  the  light  have  gone  out.  What  rai- 
ment Martha  pro^nded  no  man  knows ;  what  food,  what  com- 
fort, what  luxury,  no  man  knows.  The  endless  and  repeti- 
tions activities  of  Martha  have  passed  away  without  a  record 
and  without  remembrance.  But  it  has  been  as  Christ  declared 
it  should  be,  and  it  shall  be  to  the  end,  that  tUs  solitary  act 
which  Mary  performed,  though  it  was  small,  shall  be  men- 
tioned to  her  honor  and  praise  as  long  as  the  Gospel  shall  bo 
preached.  The  fragrance  of  this  ointment  is  in  the  world  yet. 
This  noble  soul,  by  silent  thoughts  wrought  np  to  an  enthu. 
siasm  and  ecstasy,  esprcssed  her  love  and  affection  for  Christ 
in  this  mute  symbol  of  anointing  him,  and  thus  joined  herself 
to  her  Master  in  death  as  she  was  joined  to  him  in  life;  and 
Christ  said, "  It  shall  be  made  known  as  long  as  the  Gospel 
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shall  be  preached."  And  when  the  lost  epicy  breexe  Bhall 
have  died  away  from  Araby  the  blessed,  ivhet)  the  last  garden 
ahall  have  been  planted  and  shall  have  withered,  and  when 
the  last  roee,  and  honeyBuckle,  and  violet,  dying,  shall  have 
given  out  their  perfume,  the  fragrance  of  this  deed  shall  rise 
fresb  npon  the  air,  and  smell  sweet  before  God. 

In  closing,  let  me  eay,  first,  that  there  is  a  place  in  ChriEt's 
j^  kingdom  for  all  dispositions.  Bring  trhat  you  have.  Iliongfa 
yourgifls  are  of  the  lowest,  and  your  activities  are  of  the  least 
importance,  bring  them.  It  does  not  need  that  you  should  be 
first  in  order  to  be  accepted.  It  may  be  that  yoo  are  like 
Martha,  who  brought  to  Christ's  service  much  activity,  and 
but  tittle  depth  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  may  be  that  ycm 
duties  are  mostly  of  a  physical  nature.  If  so,  let  them  be 
consecrated,  and  Christ  will  accept  them  at  your  hands.  It 
may  be  that  an  outward  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  soidt 
as  you  see  in  others,  seems  to  be  withheld  from  you ;  but  re- 
member that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  externally  inactive 
life  that  means  more  than  one  externally  active. 

There  be  many  that  sit  in  the  silence  of  the  household, 
when  all  others  are  asleep,  pondering  o\  er  the  leanness  of 
their  service,  their  inactivity.  They  grieve  in  their  souls,  and 
wish  that  they  could  do  more  for  Christ  They  wander  off 
in  silent  thoughts  and  secret  fancies,  and  are  much  nnth 
but  they  return  to  chide  themBclves  often,  because  their 
is  so  poor,  so  barren.  To  such  let  me  say,  holy  thoughts 
acceptable  to  God.  Deep  meditations  and  reverent  states 
mind  God  looks  upon  as  if  they  were  outward  acts,  and  »■ 
cepts  them. 

There  be  many  who  envy  those  that  have  gifts  of  external 
service.  There  be  many  that  say,  "Oh,  if  1  had  nccesa  to 
men ;  if  it  were  permitted  to  me  to  persuade  them ;  if!  bad 
the  tongue  of  an  orator  or  the  pen  of  a  poet;  if  I  could  go 
about  doing  good  in  this  world,  how  grateful  I  would  be  to 
God !"  It  would  bo  your  duty  to  be  gratefid  if  yon  had  these 
gifts ;  but  remember  that  there  are  other  ways 
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deolsratory  and  exhibitory  way  of  doing  good.  If  you  are 
ID  the  depths  of  your  bouI  reverencing  and  worshiping  God, 
then  you  stand  higher  in  his  sight  than  one  who  mere- 
ly has  the  capacity  to  do  outward  work.  There  is  many  a 
poor,  obacnre  parishioner  who  has  neither  eloquence  nor  ora- 
tory, but  the  offering  of  whose  heart  God  sees  to  be  more 
priceless  than  these  things.  It  is  not  that  which  makes  the 
most  Impression  on  men  that  makes  the  most  impression  on 
God.  It  is  that  which  is  deepest  in  your  conscience,  and 
lOTe,  and  faith,  that  is  the  noblest  offering. 

There  are  those  that  by  sickness  are  prematurely  laid  aside 
from  usefulness,  that  are  bed-ridden,  aud  that  feel  that,  in  be- 
ing denied  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  the  active  duties 
of  life,  they  have  lost  life  itseIC  But  it  will  be  found  that  it 
is  not  the  sunflower,  gairisli  and  posseesed  of  power  to  lift  it- 
self up,  that  is  most  esteemed ;  but  the  hidden  flower  that 
blossoms  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  that  in  every  adversity 
is  fragrant  stilL  Christ  will  do  as  you  do  that  never  wear  the 
sunflower,  but  often  the  violet.  God  will  take  the  humble 
ones,  and  make  them  into  that  precious  knot  which  he  will 
wear  on  his  very  heart 

If  God  has  called  you  to  an  inactive  sphere,  he  has  called 
yon  there  that,  by  holy  thought  and  affection,  you  may 
wreathe  for  l>iin  offerings  of  silent  love,  and  hope,  and  desire, 
whlcb  are  more  precious  in  bis  sight  than  any  outward  activ- 
ities can  be. 

Let  ns,  then,  have  this  love  that  Mary  had,  and  be  content, 
like  her,  not  to  walk  in  the  high  and  eminent  places  of  the 
earth,  but  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  And  he  who,  sitting 
there,  knows  how  to  love,  looking  into  the  divine  face  to  find 
out  heaven,  is  not,  be  assured,  far  from  the  heart  of  Christ. 
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MoTii-EATEJf  Garments. 


"  Your  ganneats  ore  moth-eaten." — Jaxes,  t.,  2, 
In  earlier  ages  of  the  world  riches  assumed  but  few  forms. 
Houses  and  land  could  scarcely  be  much  to  a  Bedouin  Arab 
who  pastured  his  flocks  wherever  he  could  find  susteuauce, 
and  carried  his  house  and  all  his  property  with  him.  Bonds, 
notes,  mortgages,  bills,  are  the  wealth-signs  of  a  highly  com- 
mercial people.  In  early  days,  besides  silver  and  gold,  which 
always  and  every  where  have  been  considered  wealth,  gar- 
ments were  stored  up,  and  wore  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
riches.  It  is  so  in  a  narrow  sphere  even  yet.  Many  a  thrifty 
housekeeper  deems  herself  Hch  in  the  fullness  of  her  ward- 
robe ;  in  Stores  of  linen ;  In  materials  laid  up  for  household 
uses ;  in  beds  and  bedding ;  in  napkins  and  toweling ;  in  silk, 
and  cotton,  and  linen,  aud  wool,  and  feathers.  These  are 
household  wealth. 

Against  all  these  things  time  has  a  grudge.  They  wear 
out  if  you  use  them,  and  waste  more  if  you  do  not.  If  you 
Btore  them  away,  mildew  and  damp  searches  for  them  to  rot 
them.  If  you  too  incautiously  expose  them  to  the  cleans- 
ing air,  you  give  knowledge  of  your  treasure,  excite  cupidity, 
and  draw  the  thief  to  your  dwelling.  And  while  men  covet, 
and  the  elements  enviously  consume  your  garments  and  your 
fabrics,  there  are  insects  created,  it  would  seem,  expressly  to 
feed  upon  them.  Why  not?  It  is  the  order  of  nature.  To 
eat  and  be  eaten  are  the  two  terms  of  life.  To  destroy  and 
to  be  destroyed  is  tlie  history  of  animated  creation.  The 
moth  would  appear  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  take  proper^ 
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ty  in  that  condition  in  which  a  vigilance  against  all  otherB 
emiee  leaves  it.  We  mark  nggreBaors ;  we  take  account  of 
violence,  and  of  the  various  inroads  of  the  elements;  and, 
having  put  our  property  out  of  all  danger  of  them,  there  is 
yet  appointed  a  farther  enemy. 

First  is  the  moth-miller.  It  is  harmless.  Small,  silken,  and 
of  pearly  white,  it  hovers  without  sound  at  twilight,  or  in 
our  dark  rooms.  It  is  not  impertinent,  like  the  robust  dic^ 
of  summer.  It  carries  no  sting,  like  vexatious  ineects  thai 
pester  your  skin.  It  does  not  sound  in  your  ear  the  shrill 
notes  of  the  cricket,  or  the  stridulous  scrapings  of  the  lijonsl, 
or  the  fine,  shuddering  hum  of  the  musquito.  It  does  nol 
nibble  and  gnaw  with  the  mouse  and  rat ;  nor,  as  roaches  du. 
indecently  ovemm  your  food.  It  ia  most  fair,  silent,  hami- 
lesa.  Not  a  sunbeam  could  do  less  harm  in  moving  through 
the  air.  And  yet  every  housewife  springs  after  it  with  eli* 
trie  haste.  It  is  a  dreaded  jicst — not  for  what  it  is,  but  for 
what  it  becomes.    It  is  the  mother  of  moths. 

And  there  are  ten  thousand  moral  moths  jnst  like  ihcio— 
soft.,  satiny,  silent,  harmlesa  in  themselves  ;  but  they  lay  eggs, 
and  the  eggs  are  not  as  harmless  as  tlie  insects.  '  There  an 
sins  that  have'teeth,  and  there  are  ^s  that  have  chtldies 
with  teeth. 

In  great  dwellings  there  are  many  apartments.  There  an 
long  and  dusky  halls.  There  are  closets  and  storing-rooms 
that  are  not  often  visited.  There  are  spare-rooms,  attics,  Inni- 
ber-rooma.  While  the  faithful  lionsekeeper  watches  in  the 
living-rooma  against  dirt  and  insect  foes,  the  insidious  enemy 
has  silently  retreated  to  these  remoter  camps,  where  broom 
and  brush  seldom  come.  There  they  rear  their  undistnrlM^ 
families.  They  nest  in  comers.  They  brood  in  old  garment& 
They  make  cities  of  rcfiigc  out  of  rolls  of  cloth.  These  chil- 
dren of  the  moth  wake  to  raven  and  fatten  npoii  jnicolevs 
thread.  Dust  and  sweepings  are  good  enough  for  their  ordi- 
nary food,  but  woolen  is  a  high  living,  while  feathers  and  fiir 
arc  a  banquet  and  a  royal  luxury  to  them.     Tlie  old  num 
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dozes  below,  and  dreams  his  buttles  over  again,  while  the  si- 
lent motli  up  stairs  is  eating  hia  feathers,  piercing  his  hat, 
and  wasting  the  threads  of  his  uniform.  So,  trhile  men  doze 
and  dream,  their  honors  tad'e  away,  and  their  glory  is  con- 
sumed. And  when,  on  some  anniversary  day,  the  garment!' 
arc  brought  forth,  the  fepthers  fall  to  powder,  the  coat  is  cut 
with  a  sharper  tool  than  the  sword,  and  the  whole  suit  is 
perished  forever.  Sharp  is  the  needle,  but  sharper  the  invis- 
ble  tooth  of  the  moth,  and  no  needle-skill  ean  repair  its  cun- 
ning desolations. 

So  it  comes  to  pass,  often,  that  enemies  individually  weak 
are  more  dangerous  on  that  account.  We  can  watch  against 
a  thief — scarcely  against  the  milter.  We  suspect  the  sound- 
ing elements.  Sun  and  air  are  our  friends  against  mould 
and  must.  But  these  soft-winged  motes,  that  hover  between 
daylight  and  dark,  that  bring  forth  unseen,  that  hide  by  the 
process  of  eating,  and  build  burrows  by  the  very  masonry 
of  their  teeth — these  are  most  fatal  to  our  hidden  posses- 
sions. IIow  many  carpets  are  cut  and  scissored  that  still  took 
fair  to  the  eye,  and  reveal  no  mischief!  How  many  appar- 
clings  of  reserved  rooms  hang  in  all  their  folds  with  seeming 
soundness  that  need  only  to  be  shaken  to  show  all  the  mis- 
chief done ! 

Alasl  the  waste  is  revealed  only  when  no  help  can  avail. 
The  muffs  and  tippets  come  forth  ui  November,  but  they  are 
fleeced  and  shorn,  and  they  can  be  mended  no  more.  The 
coarse  raiment  tttat  was  to  have  turned  the  frosty  wind  is 
creased,  and  pierced,  and  out,  and  destroyed.  Too  late  you 
learn  that  your  garments  are  moth-eaten. 

Against  all  these  enemies  there  are  endless  nostrums  tried 
— pungent  odors,  caustic  powders,  incasing  linen ;  but,  after 
all,  rigilance,  liglit,  and  continuous  using  are  the  truest  rem- 
edies. Moths  do  not  eat  things  in  use.  They  are  posts  of 
silence  and  darkness.  Things  of  day  and  things  of  life  are 
guarded  by  the  powers  of  activity.  And  this  is  true  of  mor- 
al moths  aa  well,  and  more  eminently. 
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Coald  there,  theu,  have  been  Bclccted  a  fi^ore  more  porti- 
iient,  more  striking  iii  its  analogicB,  than  this  ?  Could  sqj 
thing  more  clearly  show  to  us  the  power  of  the  Bins  of  neg- 
lect ?  of  the  sins  of  indoleuce  and  of  careleasness  ?  of  aius  of 
u  soft  and  gentle  preauuce,  that  in  themselves  arc  not  very 
harmful, but  that  are  the  breederti  ijf  others  that  are?  oftbe 
silent  mischiefs  of  the  unused  foculties  or  rooms  of  tlie  soul, 
that  are  not  ventilated,  nor  searched  with  the  broom  and  the 
brush?  Men  do  well  to  watch  and  fight  against  obvious 
and  sounding  sins.  They  are  numerous.  They  exist  on  ev- 
ery hand.  They  are  dangerous.  Tbey  are  anned  and  are 
desperate.  They  swarm  the  ways  of  life.  Not  one  vice,  not 
one  crime,  not  one  temptation,  not  one  sin  of  which  the  Word 
of  Gtod  warns  us,  is  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  Tlioy  are  to  be 
\yatched,  and  in  armor,  too  ;  we  arc  to  be  proof  against  them. 

But  these  are  not  our  only  dangers.  Teas  of  thousands  of 
men  perish,  not  by  tlie  lion-like  stroke  of  temptation,  but  by 
the  insidious  bite  of  the  hidden  serpent ;  not  with  roar  and 
strength,  but  with  subtle  poison.  More  men  are  motb-e»teii 
than  lion-eaten  in  this  life ;  and  it  behooves  us  in  time  to 
give  heed  to  these  dangers  of  invisible  and  iusidioas  Ultle 
enemies. 

The  real  strength  of  man  is  in  his  character.  Popular 
estimate  makes  it  consist  in  his  circumstauccB.  A  man's 
strength  is  measured  by  the  number  of  his  friends,  by  his 
wealth,  by  his  social  position ;  and  his  influence  is  in  jiropor- 
tion  to  his  reputation  in  the  world's  esteem.  But,  in  tmtb, 
a  man  is  strong  only  in  his  manhood.  How  much  therA 
in  a  man  you  must  ascertain  by  measuring  his  character ; 
one  may  be  the  possessor  of  houses  and  lands,  of  stocks 
bonds,  of  gold  and  silver,  of  ingots  and  chests  filled  &ni  re- 
filled therewith ;  one's  possessions  may  be  vast,  and,  after  all, 
the  wealth  may  have  a  fool  for  an  owner.  A  man  is  not 
strong  by  what  he  has,  but  by  what  he  i$  /  and  in 
ing  what  a  man  is,  we  are  to  measure  his  character. 

Now  character  is  not  a  massive  unit ;  it  is  a  fabric, 


It  B  nn  nrtificiol  whole  made  up  by  the  iiiterply  of  ten  thou- 
sand threads.  Every  faculty  ia  a  spinner,  spimiing  every  day 
its  threads,  and  almost  every  day  threads  of  u  different  eolor. 
Myriads  and  rayriadB  of  webbod  prodncts  proceed  from  the 
many  active  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  and  character  in 
made  up  by  the  weaving  together  of  all  these  innumera- 
ble threads  of  daily  life.  Its  strength  is  not  merely  in  the 
strength  of  some  simple  nuit,  but  in  the  strength  of  numer- 
ous elements. 

There  are  crimes  that,  like  frost  on  flowers,  in  one  single 
night  accomplish  their  work  of  destruction.  There  are  vices 
that,  like  freshets,  sweep  every  thing  before  them.  Men  may 
be  destroyed  in  character  and  reputation  utterly,  and  sud- 
denly. But  there  are  other  instruments  of  destruction  be- 
sides these.  We  do  well  to  mark  them,  and  to  watch  against 
them ;  but  wo  also  do  well  to  remember  that  a  man  may  be 
preserved  from  crimes  and  from  great  vices,  and  yet  have 
his  character  moth-eaten.  We  do  well  to  remember  that  a 
little  tooth,  which  is  almost  too  small  for  the  microscope, 
may  nevertheless  be  large  enough  to  cut  one  thread,  and  an- 
other thread,  and  another  thread ;  and  when  you  have  begun 
to  cut  threads,  you  have  begun  to  make  holes ;  and  when 
you  have  begun  to  make  holes,  the  destruction  of  the  gar- 
ment is  at  hand;  and  a  character  that  is  moth-eaten,  that 
has  begun  to  be  pierced  by  petty  eins  and  vices,  ia  weakened, 
and  is  being  prepared  for  destruction. 

I  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  the  text,  bid  yon  beware,  search, 
and  see  whether  your  garments  are  moth-eaten.  We  are 
told  in  the  Apocalypse  to  take  care  of  our  garments,  that  no 
man  may  take  them  from  as.  Beware  lest  men  steal  your 
garments ;  beware  lest  tho  elements  consume  them ;  but, 
most  of  all,  beware  lest  they  become  moth-eaten.  Watch 
gainst  little  sins  and  little  faults. 

First,  aside  from  great  vices  and  crimes,  there  are  ihf 
moths  of  indolence.  Indolence  may  be  supposed  to  be  mor- 
ally wrong ;  but  it  is  thought  to  bo  wrong  rather  in  a  neg- 
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ative  way  than  otherwise.     No,  no !    The  mischief  of  ws-^ 
ter  is  not  that  it  docB  not  run,  but  that,  not  runjung,  it  cofh] 
ruptB,  and,  corrupting;  breeds  poisonoua  miaenia,  so  that  the] 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood  inhale  disease  at  every  breath. 
The  mifichief  of  indolence  is  not  that  it  neglects  the  use  of 
powera  and  the  improvement  of  the  opportunities  of  life,bnt 
that  it  breeds  morbid  conditions  iu  every  part  of  the  sonL 
An  indolent  man  is  like  an  unoccupied  dwelling.     Scoun- 
drels sometimes  burrow  iji  it.    Thieves  and  evil  cbaractcn 
make  it  their  haunt ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  it  is  fiill  of  vennin. 
A  house  that  is  used  does  not  breed  moths  half  as  fast  as  tm 
house  that,  having  the  beginnings  of  them,  stands  empty." 
Woe  be  to  them  who  take  an  old  house,  and  carry  ihdr 
goods  into  it  1    A  lazy  man  is  an  old  house  iiitl  of  moths  ia 
every  part. 

And  yet  there  are  very  many  who  seem  to  suppose  that 
the  very  end  in  life  to  be  chiefly  sought  is  a  btissfiil  indo- 
lence. They  make  this  fool's  paradise  the  aim  of  their  ambi- 
tion, and  say  within  themaelvea, "  I  will  give  my  youth  a 
my  earlier  manhood  to  indefatigable  enterprise,  that  in  i 
later  years  I  may  retire."  Retire?  When  the  worms  t 
tire  they  have  something  worth  retiring  on.  They  have  ai 
least  a  silk  cocoon  to  live  in  while  passing  through  their  doP 
maut  state.  But  for  a  man  to  retire  with  nothing  but  indo-^ 
lence,  with  no  higher  end  of  life  than  self-indulgence,  « 
and  leisure,  is  ignominious.  For  a  man  in  the  midst  of  health 
and  strength  to  abandon  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  and  enter 
upon  a  round  of  uselessness,  is  to  adopt  a  course  that  is  s 
breeding,  moth-eating.  The  very  conditions  of  manboc 
honor,  integrity,  and  piety,  require  that  every  man  UQt  oa^ 
should  make  his  life  ceaselessly  active,  but  should  jealouslH 
and  vigilantly  scrutinize  every  part  of  himself,  to  see  that  a 
hall,  no  chamber,  no  upper  room,  no  attic,  no  basement,  & 
part  of  his  whole  soul-house  is  un ventilated,  unswept,  an^ 
nncarcd  for.  Look  out  for  indolence  even  in  little  things. 
Tliere  is  health  in  activity,  but  there  is  disease  in  indolence 
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There  are  moths  also  in  thinga  unsuspected.  All  men  agree 
that  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard  are  opprobrious  and  ignomin- 
iona.  All  men  join  in  decrying  them  and  inveighing  against 
them ;  and  we  are  perhaps  not  in  danger  of  becoming  drunk- 
ards and  gluttons.  But  there  are  excefisea  from  overeating  on 
this  side  of  gluttony,  and  excesses  from  overdrinking  this  side 
of  drunkenness.  There  are  moths  of  appetite.  There  are 
many  men  who  eat  beyond  the  necessities  of  nature.  They 
obscure  their  minda.  You  must  take  your  choice  between 
your  brain  and  your  stomach.  If  you  fill  the  one,  you  must 
relievo  the  other.  If  you  will  work  your  head,  you  must  car- 
ry temperance  into  your  diet.  Full-feeding  and  luH-thinking 
never  go  hand  in  hand.  There  are  hundreds  of  men,  who,  be- 
ing of  a  vigorous  physical  frame,  and  of  an  active  appetite, 
unconsciously  eat  to  repletion,  and  tlien,  through  feveriBbnese, 
and  indigestions,  and  the  disturbed  functions  of  their  whole 
system,  they  labor  through  the  day  to  discharge  their  ditties, 
toiling,  fretting,  and  troubled,  and  do  not  know  that  the  cause 
of  the  mischief  is  simply  an  excess  in  eating.  There  are  many 
men  who,  by  this  sim|>le  act  of  taking  too  much  food,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  repeated,  keep  all  their  feelings  upon  an  edge, 
so  that  they  are  quick  and  irrilalile,  or  stupid  and  slow. 
There  are  many  persona  who,  by  mere  overeating,  take  from 
sleep  ita  refreshment,  and  from  their  waking  hours  their  |>eac«, 
by  the  gnawing  of  the  worm  of  appetite. 

This  is  a  little  thing.  Your  physician  does  not  say  much 
about  it.  Your  parents  hardly  ever  speak  of  it.  It  is  a  thing 
for  every  man  to  consider  for  himself.  But  it  is  a  serious  fitot 
that  two  thirds  of  the  men  who  live  a  sedentary  life  impair 
their  strength  by  the  simple  act  of  injudicious  feeding — over- 
eating. 

And  that  which  is  true  of  food  is  still  more  true  of  stimuli : 
not  alone  of  spirituous  liquors,  with  regard  to  which  you  arc 
warned  abundantly,  but  also  of  domestic  stimuli.  The  world 
ia  fiiU  of  such  great  sina  that  it  seema  as  though  a  minister 
might  find  better  business  than  talking  about  such  petty  evils. 


There  arc  some  people  who  thinkj  or  seem  to  think,  that  in  the 
pulpit  a  man  ought  to  preach  about  great  and  glaring  vices 
only,  anil  that  for  a  miniBter  to  apeak  of  tea,  and  coffee,  and 
tobacco  is  a.  very  small  business.  I  know  it  ia  a  very  BHutll 
buBineas;  and  I  never  should  trouble  you  with  one  word  oa 
this  Bubject  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  these  little  motlis 
cut  the  very  threads  of  health  and  life.  I  know  a  great  many 
young  men  who  will  be  good  for  nothing.  "What  ia  the  mat- 
ter? They  are  moth-eaten.  The  eagle  will  not  eat  them. 
They  are  not  in  danger  of  buzzards  or  serpents.  Still  leas  ue 
they  in  danger  of  lions.  They  will  not  die  from  an  asa'a  kick. 
Tliey  will  be  eaten  of  worms,  and  by  moths  at  that — little  in- 
significant faults,  so  small  that  they  are  ashamed  of  a 
ister  that  will  spend  his  time  and  breath  in  talking  g 
them. 

If  there  was  but  one,  or  if  there  were  many  but  once, 
would  bo  different ;  but  the  habit  of  tampering  with  yonr 
nerves  ia  one  that  can  not  be  indulged  in  with  impunity. 
The  nerve  is  the  seat  of  life  itself —  soul-life.  It  ia  in  tlie 
nerve  and  brain  that  man  is,  if  any  where ;  and  he  that  toncfiee 
these,  touches  home  to  the  very  quick  of  himself.  It  ia  the 
peculiar  nature  of  every  kind  of  stimulus  to  reach  beyond  tfaft. 
muscle,  and  affect  the  very  centre  of  sentiment  and 
existence.  And  the  habit  of  using  narcotica  or  stimuli  of; 
kind  is  a  habit  of  moth-eating. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  every 
who  employs  tobacco  is  moth-eaten ;  that  every  man  wh 
dulges  himself  moderately  in  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  it 
jured  thereby.     I  do  not  mean  to  go  bo  far  as  to  say 
every  man  who  uses,  nnfrcquenlly  and  in  small  qnantil 
wines  and  liquora,  is  himself  physically  injured  by  them. 
I  do  mean  to  say,  comprehensively — and  you  know  it  ia 
— that  in  this  sphere  lie  a  multitude  of  mischiefs  and  of 
tatione,  each  of  which  is  minute,  but  the  sum  of  which  ii 
oeedingly  dangerous.    And  it  is  a  jmrt  of  my  business,, 
pastor  and  teacher,  to  warn  yon  of  the  swarm  of  silent-winj 
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apparently  hamiless,  and  yet  deadly  miEchiofti,  that  gnaw  and 
consonie  men  in  these  regards. 

There  are  two  mischiefs  of  the  month.  One  is  the  mis- 
chief of  the  tongue  —  that  untamable  wild  beast  agdnat 
which  we  are  warned.  A  terrible  thing  it  is.  That  is  the 
outward  mischief  of  the  mouth.  But  thoro  is  this  other  one 
of  eating  and  drinking.  Whichever  way  the  tide  goes,  it 
may  carry  liie  or  death.  And  there  are  innumorablo  mis- 
chiefs of  the  mouth  which  men  should  be  put  on  their  guard 
against,  since  that  is  the  great  feeding-part  of  the  souL 

The  carriage  of  our  affections  also  develops  a  class  of  ten- 
dencies which  are  fitly  included  in  this  subject.  There  are 
many  men  who  never  give  way  to  wrath  on  a  groat  and 
sounding  scale.  It  is  wholesome  to  be  mad  thoroughly.  It 
does  a  man  good  to  subsoil  him  by  stirring  him  up  down  to 
the  bottom..  A  man  that  does  not  know  how  to  be  angry, 
does  not  know  how  to  be  good.  A  man  that  does  not  know 
how  to  be  shaken  to  his  heart's  core  with  indignation  over 
things  evil,  is  either  a  fungus  or  a  wicked  man.  "  Abhor 
that  which  is  evil"  is  the  divine  command,  jnst  as  much  as 
"  Cleave  to  that  which  is  good."  High  and  gnaty  passions 
that  sweep  through  the  soul  arc  sometimes  like  fierce  sum- 
mer storms  that  cleanse  the  air,  and  give  the  earth  refresh- 
ment by  strong  winds  and  down-pelting  ruins.  Men  are  bet- 
ter for  knowing  how  to  be  angry,  provided  the  sun  does  not 
go  down  on  their  wrath,  and  provided  it  ia  justified  by  the 
occasions  of  it.  If  a  man  hates  meanness  and  dishonor,  bo 
may  be  angry  at  them ;  if  it  is  men's  sins,  and  not  their 
faults,  not  their  foibles,  not  their  unintentional  offenses,  not 
their  piques  of  his  pride  and  vanity  that  make  him  angry. 
Soul-destroying  wickednesses  among  men — these  should  es- 
dte  your  anger.  I  would  that  men  were  fretful  less  and  an- 
gry more.  For  it  is  these  little  petty  moths  of  perpetual 
fretfn  In  ess.  morose  ncsfi,  sourness ;  these  little  fribbles  of  tem- 
per that  cut  the  thread  of  life — it  is  these  that  destroy  men, 
inaide  and  out.     Mothing  is  nobler  than  the  beauty  of  that 


&CC  on  which  fair  dispoaitioiia  and  generous  Bentimenta  blos- 
som. The  face  is  the  garden  of  the  aonl.  Wiat  you  ntiee 
witbin,  yon  show  without.  And  there  is  nothing  that  shows 
so  quick,  BO  homely,  and  so  irreparably  in  the  countennnce,  te 
a  sour  temper,  and  petty,  frivolous,  irritable,  niotli-eating  dis- 
positions. Beware  of  them.  The  garment  of  the  soul  is 
eaten  by  them, 
/'  We  i-ead  about  some  of  the  passions  of  which  we  see 
'  traces,  but  of  the  nature,  and  progress,  and  power  of  wkich 
we  scarcely  ever  form  an  adequate  conception,  either  in 
others  or  in  ourselves.  Some  of  them  are  such  as  these: 
greediness,  envy,  jealousy.  Youth  is  seldom  afflicted  with 
them.  They  are  like  asters  and  the  goldeo-rod  in  blossoming 
late.  They  are  unllie  them  in  being  homely,  early  or  latf. 
There  are  some  faults  that  are  spring-faults,  and  that  are 
found  in  children,  such  as  lying,  deceit,  and  cquii'ocation. 
These  are  the  instruments  of  conscious  helplessness.  The 
child  has  not  courage  to  lift  itself  up  against  authority,  aod 
it  leaks  where  it  dare  not  boil  over.  For  faults  like  th( 
old  age  gives  us  correctives.  But  there  are  some  &i 
which  never  come  in  early  youth,  which  are  of  later  groi 
Among  tliese  is  greediness  of  gain.  Children  may  be  greedy 
for  the  mouth,  but  they  are  seldom  greedy  for  property,  for 
honor,  or  for  position.  A  desire  for  these  things  comes  little 
by  little.  Very  few  men  sot  out  in  life  intending  to 
greedy.  This  disposition  grows  silently  and  gradually, 
that  one  can  scarcely  distinguish  the  progress  of  it  from 
to  year. 

The  same  istnie  of  envying  and  jealousy,  that,  with  health 
and  prosperity,  scarcely  show  themselves,  but  that,  with  a  d* 
ranged  physical  system,  and  with  trouble,  arc  like  weeds 
spring  up  suddenly  and  of  their  own  accord.  Envies 
jealousies,  that  are  but  small  mischiefs  at  first,  and  that 
take  on  the  form  of  wit,  and  serve  simply  ne  the  salt 
which  to  season  social  life,  are  apt,  with  waning  health 
declining  years,  to  assume  a  more  inalignaut  form,  with  a 
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ting  tendency  whicb  grows  more  and  more  sliarp  as  age  ad- 
vances. These  thingB,  which  at  first  arc  minor  faults,  be- 
come, after  a  little  time,  corniptioDs  of  the  mind,  that  Bcore 
it  and  threaten  its  destniction.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  Boul  is  moth-eaten.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of 
jealousy,  a  great  deal  more  of  envy,  and  a  great  deal  more 
of  greediness  among  men  than  any  of  us  suspect.  They  are 
latent.     They  lurk.     They  lie  concealed. 

There  is  a  sphere  in  men's  lives  into  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  sweep  a  whole  multitudo  of  petty  faults  without 
judging  them,  without  condemning  them,  and  without  at- 
tempting to  correct  them.  There  is  a  realm  of  moral  moths 
for  almost  aU  of  ua.  We  all  hold  ourselves  accountable  for 
major  morals,  but  there  is  a  realm  of  minor  morals  where  we 
scarcely  suppose  ethics  to  enter.  There  are  thousands  and 
tboHsands  of  little  untruths  that  hum,  and  buzz,  and  sting  in 
society,  which  are  too  small  to  be  brushed  or  driven  away. 
They  are  in  the  looks ;  they  are  in  the  inflections  and  tones 
of  the  voice;  they  are  in  the  actions;  they  are  in  reflections 
rather  than  in  direct  images  that  are  presented.  They  are 
methods  of  producing  impressions  that  are  false,  though 
every  moans  by  which  they  are  produced  is  strictly  trae. 
There  is  a  way  of  serving  that  which  is  wrong  while  you  arc 
prepared  to  show  that  every  thing  that  you  say  or  do  is 
right.  There  are  little  unfairnesses  between  man  and  man, 
and  companion  and  companion,  that  are  said  to  be  minor 
matters,  and  that  are  small  things ;  there  are  little  unjust 
judgments  and  detractions ;  there  are  slight  indulgences  of 
the  appetites;  there  are  petty  violations  of  conscience ;  there 
are  ten  thousand  of  these  playa  of  the  passions  in  men  which 
are  called  foibles  or  weakne^cs,  but  which  eat  like  moths. 
They  take  away  the  temper;  they  take  away  magnanimity 
and  generosity ;  they  take  from  the  soul  its  enamel  and  its 
polish.  Men  palliate  and  excuse  tliem ;  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  natural  eifeet  upon  us.  They  waste  and  de- 
stroy us,  and  that,  too,  in  the  soul's  silent  and  hidden  part& 
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The  samo  may  be  said  of  other  destroyers.  The  worid  » 
full  of  thiuga  that  are  dangerous  and  lliat  are  overt,  and 
moths  are  not  the  only  destroyers.  They  aro  the  type  of 
a  whole  class  of  destroyers ;  but  none  are  more  dangeronn 
than  they.  The  waves  that  beat  against  the  sliip  are  not  so 
dangerous  to  it  as  plauk-boring  worms.  Head-winds  do  not 
drag  ships  back  any  more  than  the  seeds  and  shells  tliat 
collect  uiion  their  bottoms.  Posts  driven  into  the  water 
seem  fair  and  strong  wliilc  being  honey-combed  by  the  worm 
that  eats.  In  si^co  and  secrecy  treasures  are  thus  hems: 
consumed. 

So  it  ia  with  man  the  world  over.  While  he  has  his  ob- 
vious and  open  enemies,  be  has  his  enemies  under  water,  dd- 
eeen,  silent,  excoriating,  and  piercing. 

I  beg  of  you,  therefore,  when  you  lay  out  the  paths  of  dntv. 
and  make  an  inventory  of  things  to  be  examined,  to  be 
weighed,  and  to  be  tested,  not  only  carefully  to  enumerate 
all  obvious  dangers,  but  to  remember  when  the  thief  is  guard- 
ed against,  when  the  roof  is  proof  against  the  elements,  wheo 
the  walls  and  windows  are  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  wind 
and  the  rain,  and  when  the  hand  of  greed  and  of  mlliles* 
destruction  are  fortified  against,  there  is  still  lurking  in  the 
house  a  victorious  insect  —  the  destroying  moth  —  the  rav- 
ages of  which  only  ceaseless  care  and  vigilanco  can  prevent. 
And  as  it  is  with  the  dwelling  outside,  so,  more,  it  is  with 
the  dwelling  of  tlie  soul.  Beware  of  robber  passions,  of  in- 
trusive temptations,  of  those  sympathetic  sins  which  draw 
men  by  their  better  affections  to  their  worst  ends.  Beware 
of  the  wind,  of  the  rain,  of  the  sea,  of  savage  beasts,  and  of 
summer  and  winter  in  the  souL  Beware  also  of  moths,  of  foi- 
bles, of  faults,  of  little, mean, sharp-toothed  sins,  that  cut,  and 
eat,  and  destroy  the  garment.  And  when  God  shall  bring 
us  to  jndgment,  may  he  grant  that  we  bo  not  as  are  sum* 
mer-kept  garments  which  wore  hung  in  supposed  safety  and 
in  fancied  security,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  winter,  to 
protect  our  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  but « 
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when  the  housewife  brings  them  out,  to  her  horror  fall  to  the 
ground  as  beggar's  trash,  unfit  to  be  used,  ruined,  and  full  of 
the  seeds  of  mischief^  and  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  gather- 
ed up  and  given  to  the  flames.  Many  a  man  keeps  the  fnir 
proportions  of  manhood  in  lile,  and  socmH  to  be  TCilhout  crime, 
or  vice,  or  great  fault,  who  is  so  pierced,  aud  channeled,  and 
granulated,  and  eaten  by  petty  faults,  that  when  he  is  lifted 
up  in  the  eternal  world,  like  a  garment  that  is  moth-eaten,  he 
will  fall  to  pieces  and  be  tit  only  for  eternal  bumuig.  "  Your 
garments  arc  moth-eaten."  There  is  in  that  a  declaration  as 
terrible  as  in  that  other  sentence  which  God  shall  pronounce 
upon  those  who  reject  him,  aud  with  efi'rontery  ofwiokedneaa 
array  themselves  on  the  side  of  his  open  enemies.  May  God 
keep  us  from  secret  8ius  I 
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"For  io,  the  ninler  is  pail,  ibe  nin  ia  over  and  gone;  the  flotrers  appear  on 
the  eaith  ;  (he  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  como,  and  the  roite  of  the 
turtle  IS  beard  in  uur  land  ;  the  fig-tree  }iDll«lh  for^  her  green  tigs,  and 
(he  vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  love,  mj 
lair  one,  and  come  away." — iJoi/moN's  Sono,  ii.,  11-13. 

Almost  all  of  every  degree  of  sensibility  are  coneciouB  of 
receiving  some  influence  from  nature  at  two  periods  of  the 
year — autumn  and  spring.  The  shortening  of  the  days  is  the 
first  token  that  acts  seriouttly  upon  the  mind.  The  early 
morning  hour, that  used  to  be  fiill  of  sun,  at  length  comes; 
but  no  eun  is  in  it :  he  is  not  yet  risen.  The  cars  that  brought 
you  in  June  from  the  city  to  the  distant  station  left  you  yet 
a  fiill  half-hour  of  evening  sunshine  ;  but  now  in  September, 
at  the  same  hour,  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  the  very  twi- 
light is  fading  out.  The  days  are  going;  and  every  day, 
with  a  gentle  sigh,  we  say, "  The  days  are  shortening ;  the 
year  is  closing  I"  The  days  lose  at  both  ends :  they  are  clip- 
ped  in  the  morning,  and  sheared  in  the  evening.  Something 
of  exhilaration  goes  with  them.  The  full  and  overflowing  day, 
that  was  like  a  wine'cup  put  to  the  lips,  is  gone,  and  smaller 
ones  are  coming.  If  days  are  goblets  sent  to  us  with  the  wa- 
ter of  life,  with  the  wine  of  light  and  warmth,  then  thuy  are  no 
longer  those  great  festal  beakers,  but  less  of  rim,  of  depth, 
of  contents,  till  that  which  in  July  filled  the  double  hand, 
in  November  is  like  a  tapering  glass  held  with  two  fingers. 
And  this  sense  of  departure  is  so  indissolubly  associated  with 
the  decrease  of  human  life,  the  passing  away  of  onr  years, 
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the  shortening  of  our  days,  the  ending  of  pleasures  sndai 
bitioDS,  that  no  one  can  help  feeling  a  certain  sadness,  thongh 
it  be  a  sweet  sadness ;  a  certiUn  gladness,  though  it  he  a  mI- 
emn  gladness. 

Then,  too,  along  with  these  changes  in  the  heavens  are  odi- 
era  upon  the  earth.  The  first  color  of  red  in  the  maples  upon 
some  single  branch,  set  like  a  lamp  in  the  whole  topfhl  of 
green  leaves,  is  the  earliest  hint  of  autumn ;  and  we  parry  the 
thought.  We  say,  "  Ah  !  it  ie  only  a  sickly  limb,  prematiu^ 
ly  ripe :  it  is  not  autumn  yet,"  So,  in  consumptions,  men  find 
reasons  for  the  hectic  blush;  but  death  is  under  it.  Soon 
come  the  crimsons  and  scarlets  of  the  forest  edges — the  su- 
mach, the  vines.  We  find  no  more  flowers  where  never  a  day 
refused  us  one  all  summer  long.  The  asteis  flourish — the  as- 
ters, that  are  fitly  called  star-SowerB,  not  only  from  their  raved 
disk,  but  because,  when  the  day  is  done,  stars  rede^n  the 
night  from  utter  darkness ;  and  asters  are  the  latest  floven 
of  autumn,  and  are  bright  though  the  golden-rod  is  dim,  aaJ 
trees  ai'e  sear,  and  russet  leaves  are  rustling  around  iheir 
stems.    They  blossom  bravely  on  till  the  very  froat  cobma 

And  so,  as  fires  go  out,  the  blaee  growing  leas,  the  gtttt 
sticks  turning  to  coals,  the  coals  to  ashes  and  embers,  and 
thcee,  little  by  little,  dying  silently  away,  until  only  sparis 
are  left,  wliich  one  by  one  fly  up  or  become  extinguished,  m> 
is  it  with  the  summer,  that  blazes  in  August,  that  turns  to 
coals  all  ruddy  in  September  and  October  which  pale  and  hide 
themselves  in  November,  and  whose  last  sparks  are  quenched 
in  December. 

The  spirit  goes  with  the"  seasons.  Our  thonghte  may  not 
be  expressly  busy  with  all  these  signs  in  the  heaven  and  on 
the  earth,  but  we  sigh  ofteoer;  we  sit  silent  more  frequent 
ly;  our  walks  are  shortened;  we  remember  tho  absent;  we 
muse  upon  the  worth  of  life,  upon  its  course  and  issues.  We 
are  not  sombre  exactly,  but  we  are  sweetly  sad. 

There  is  something  even  more  touching  than  this:  it  ia 
the  flight  of  birds.    All  summer  they  have  filled  the  -wooda 
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They  eing  from  tho  trees.  They  rise  from  thickets  and  weed- 
muffled  fences  as  in  our  wanderings  we  scale  them.  They 
sing  in  the  air.  They  wake  us  with  their  matins.  They 
chant  vespers  with  glorious  discordance  of  sweet  medley. 
They  flit  across  the  lawn,  rise  and  fall  on  the  swinging  twig, 
or  rock  to  the  wijid  on  their  aerial  graaa-perch. 

But  after  August  they  become  mute,  and  in  October  days 
they  begin  to  recede  from  the  dwellingB.  No  more  twitter- 
ing wrena;  no  more  circling  swallows;  no  more  grotesque 
bobolinks ;  no  more  meadow-larks,  singing  as  if  they  were 
hea^^broken.  Tliey  begin  now  to  coniQ  in  troops  in  tho  dis- 
t«nt  fields.  At  sunset  the  pasture  is  full  of  flocks,  hundreds 
and  thonaands  of  birds  1  At  morning  they  are  gone.  And 
every  clay  brings  its  feathery  caravan.  Every  day  they  pass 
on.  Long  flocks  of  fowl  silently  move  far  up  against  tho 
sky,  and  always  going  away  from  the  nortli.  At  evening  tho 
woary  string  of  water-fowls,  flying  low,  and  wistful  of  some 
pond  for  rest  and  food,  fill  the  air  with  hoarse  trumpeting  and 
clangor.  They  are  going — the  last  are  going.  Winter  is  be- 
hind them ;  summer  is  before  them ;  we  are  left.  The  season 
ifl  bereft.  Light  is  ^hort;  darkness  is  long.  Flowers  arc 
sunken  to  rest.  Tlie  birds  have  flown  away.  Winter,  wi/iter, 
wiKTEB  is  upon  the  earth  I 

At  last  come  the  December  days.  The  shortest  is  reached. 
Then  a  few  days  stand  alike.  Then  the  solar  blaze  creeps 
forward  a  minute  in  the  evening ;  a  little  more ;  again  more, 
till  half  hours  swing  round  the  horizon — till  hours  are  strung 
upon  the  days — till  nouns  grow  warm — till  storms  are  full  of 
melted  snow — till  the  earth  comes  back — till  ponds  unlock 
themselves.  The  forests  grow  purple-twigged;  the  great 
winds  sigh  and  rage.  March  blusters  and  smiles  by  turns — 
a  giant  that  now  is  cross,  and  now  kind.  The  calves  begin 
to  come ;  lambs  bleat ;  the  warm  hills  are  plowed.  At  last 
the  nights  are  without  frost. 

At  length  we  wake,  some  unexpected  morning,  and  tho 
bluebird's  call  is  in  the  tree.    We  throw  up  tiie  saab.    The 
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Bun  lies  flush  an  all  the  landscape.  There  is  a  emell  of  etal' 
and  leaf  in  the  air.  The  poplar  buds  are  tragrant  as  balra. 
TTie  air  is  warm  and  moist.  The  birds  are  enrely  here;  they 
answer  each  other — the  sparrow,  the  bluebird,  the  robin,  and 
afar  off,  on  the  edges  of  the  awamp,  the  harsh  twanging  notes 
of  the  blackbird.  It  is  spring !  It  is  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds.  No  one  forgets  the  wild  thrill  of  the  heart  at 
the  first  sound  of  birds  in  spring. 

Oh  I  with  what  a  sense  of  emancipation  do  we  )i«sr  the 
birds  sing  again.  God  sends  his  choirs  to  sing  victory  over 
night  and  death  for  .us.  Winter,  that  buried  all,  is  herself 
put  away,  Death  is  swallowed  np  in  victory,  and  natuqi 
ohanls  the  requiem  of  the  past  and  the  joy  of  the  fiiti 
Now  days  shall  grow  longer  and  warmer.  Now'ind; 
shall  move  more  freely.  Now  flowers  shall  come  np; 
shall  be  sown ;  doors  and  windows  shall  stand  0]>en  all  day' 
long.  Around  about  the  barn  the  hens  shall  cackle.  Chil- 
dren shall  shout.  Spring  has  come,  and  all  things  rejoice  at 
their  release.  No  more  locking  ice ;  no  more  inhospitable 
anow ;  no  more  blight  of  cold.  All  is  promise.  Men  go  forth 
with  seed,  and  roots,  and  scions.  The  orchard,  and  gorJca, 
and  field  are  fiill  of  life. 

"  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  fiowen 
appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  catnei 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land." 

Is  this,  now,  a  more  ornamental  passage  of  Script 
Scriptnre  has  no  passages  that  are  mere  ornaments.  Ui 
all  other  literature,  Scripture  never  merely  decorates, 
there  is  a  figure,  it  is  always- for  some  errand  of  rnoral 
ing.  There  is  no  description  for  description's  sake.  Then 
is  no  poetry  for  mere  cesthetical  pleasure.  There  is  always 
profit  withaL 

Nature,  then,  teaches  that  to  every  season  of  tronble  aad 
overthrow  there  comes  resurrection.     In  the  deepest  Jl 
ary  of  the  year  there  is  a  nerve  that  runs  forward  to  Ji 
Life  is  never  extingnislied.    That  which  seems  to  be  d« 
reaches  forward  and  touches  that  which  is  vital. 
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The  year  breaks  clondily,  with  maay  fllipa  and  many  retro- 
cessions. To-day  opeu,  to-morrow  shut.  Birds  too  early 
tempted  are  driven  away  by  blealc  winds.  And  yet  spring, 
once  come  upon  the  earth,  is  never  banished  again  until  it 
has  reaped  a  victory.  All  checks,  and  baitings,  and  strag- 
gles, and  storms  can  not  alter  the  inevitable  year.  So  is  it 
in  human  atTairs.  There  are  cold  and  dark  December  days. 
But  be  patient;  they  too  have  a  Juno  waiting  fur  them. 
To  the  earlier  openings  which  come  among  men  in  darkness 
and  trouble,  there  are  retrocessions,  there  are  promises  sud- 
denly blighted ;  but  every  spring  has  its  March,  and  March 
never  killed  a  spring.  Men  that  have  early  hopes  beginning  " 
may  have  them  checked  and  driven  back;  but  this  is  not  a 
sign  that  summer  has  not  come  to  them,  or  begun  to  come. 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  the  time  of  hope. 

The  year  lies  open  before  us.  We  open  the  furrow.  We 
hide  therein  our  seed.  We  sow  in  hope,  witli  eager  indus- 
try, and  rejoice  beforehand.  Our  seed  is  not  sprouted,  our 
-flowers  are  not  blossomed,  our  fruits  are  not  ripe,  and  yet 
by  faith  we  rejoice  in  them,  foreseeing  the  future.  If  we  let 
the  seed-time  go  past,  we  lose  the  year.  And  so  it  is  in  hu- 
man life.  In  the  state,  in  the  Church,  in  the  household,  and 
in  the  individual  heart,  there  is  a  time  for  the  sowing  of  seed. 
Wo  sow  amid  hopes  and  expectations.  The  rcsnlt  is  not  yet. 
We  wait  for  it,  and  are  sure  that  it  will  come. 

But  we  may  make  a  more  full  and  particular  moral  appli- 
cation of  the  change  of  seasons.  Nations  have  their  autumn, 
their  leaf-falling,  their  winter,  and  their  spring.  So  do  com- 
ffianities,  churches,  families,  indlviiluals. 

I.  Nations  seem  to  have  their  periods  like  the  year.  Nei- 
ther in  civilization  nor  in  Christian  elements  do  they  seem  to 
mount  np  with  a  steady  growth.  They  move,  rather,  as  it 
were,  in  spirals.  They  often  return  as  if  falling  back,  and 
yet  their  progress,  on  the  whole,  is  onward.  There  are 
times  of  struggle,  of  darkness,  and  of  disaster  in  the  history 
of  every  nation.    And  wo  have  had  our  hours  in  this  nation, 
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young  aB  we  are,  of  apathy,  of  winter.  Bat,  God  be  thai 
ed,  thonghit  be  this  blowing,  blustering  March  of  our  affaire, 
the  winter  has  gone,  the  spring  has  come,  and  the  eonnd  of 
birds  is  in  the  air.  Summer  ia  not  yet.  Now  is  a  time  for 
sowing  seeds ;  now  ia  a  time  of  expectation.  The  past — ^lel 
it  not  be  forgotten;  but  let  us  not  take  our  lessons  of  joy 
from  that.  The  autumn  ia  ended,  the  winter  is  gone,  the 
spring  is  come,  and  virtue,  religion,  justice,  Uberty,  truth,  and 
the  freedom  that  truth  gives  to  its  children,  are  ours. 

Tell  me  where  the  wheat  is,  farmer  1  You  will  point  to 
the  side-hill  where  it  lies  covered  with  snow,  and  say,  "My 
harvest  ia  there."  No  yellow  stems  are  to  be  seen  rocking 
in  the  wind.  Nothing  ia  visible  of  the  grain  but  the  bladM 
juat  springing  from  the  earth.  And  yet  the  farmer  aays, 
"My  harvest  is  there;  and  when  the  summer  ehall  have 
brought  it  forth  and  rijiencd  it,  I  will  gather  it,  and  it  will  be 
mine  in  the  granary  and  in  the  hand,"  And  if  yon  say  to 
me,  "Where  are  your  fair  days  of  liberty  and  hope?"  I  point 
to  the  side-hills.  Though  they  are  yet  clasped  in  ice,  or  cov- 
ered with  snow,  I  have  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and 
that  is  God's  bird  that  sings  in  the  air  to  this  nation.  I  have 
beard  the  rushing  sounds  of  battle,*  March  winds  are  they 
that  God  blows  across  the  continent,  Tliough  the  earth  i» 
still  unlocked,  and  the  edges  of  winter  are  so  ueajr  that  vn 
feel  chilled,  yet  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come  to 
thia  land,  and  we  shall  never  again  go  so  far  back  into  win' 

*  Thia  Benoon  was  prenched  in  the  miilsl  of  the  civil  mir.  The  diMKnuu 
battle  of  Bill)  Kim  had  been  followed  b;  a  long  inactivity  in  the  East,  dM  jH 
broken  in  upon  by  the  advance  on  Yorkton-n.  Geneml  FremoDl  had  btfB 
cnlled  back  fnim  Springftold,  and  lower  MUwnri  had  not  jet  been  rede«oed 
bj  tlie  battle  of  Pea  ItJilge.  Commodore  Foote  had  not  J«l  pasted  lalaad 
No.  10,  the  northern  gate  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  Htw  Orleans  had  not  jM 
Bnmmdered  to  Commodore  Farra^t.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ci^tim  of 
Forts  Donelson  and  llcnrj  in  the  West,  and  (he  occupation  of  Roanoke  lad 
Newbem  in  the  East,  had  given  the  lojal  heart  the  first  real  glsaini  of  Ij^t 
and  inspiration  of  hope  unce  the  gloom  uhich  the  defeat  at  Ball  Rdo  had 
cast  over  the  nation. 
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ter  and  death  as  we  have  been.  •  Onr  course  b  onward,  now, 
toward  summer,  and  every  month  will  grow, warmer  and 
warmer. 

H.  Deep  conTulsiona  and  embarrassments  of  all  industrial 
pursuits  are  wont  to  go  along  with  national  trials.  So  it  has 
been  with  us.  As  though  it  were  not  enough  that  our  gov- 
ernment should  be  almost  paralyzed,  and  that  so  many  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  our  most  able-bodied  men  should  be  sent 
to  the  tented  field,  all  home  industries  have  suffered.  Nor  ia 
it  merely  that  the  harbors  are  choked,  as  it  were,  the  loom 
has  ceased  to  clank,  and  the  shop  has  become  silent.  Hu- 
man life  itself  ie  connected  with  all  industrial  pursuits;  that  ^ 
which  disturbs  the  loom  disturbs  the  cradle ;  that  which  dis- 
turbs the  counting-room  disturbs  the  parlor;  that  which 
disturbs  business  disturbs  the  family.  All  the  North  and 
South  have  felt  the  burden,  the  grief,  the  trouble,  the  anx- 
iety, the  difficulty,  which  has  come  from  the  universal  de- 
rangement of  commercial  affairs  consequent  upon  war,  rebel- 
lion, and  revolution.  Nevertheless,  I  stand  upon  the  second 
day  of  spring.  This  ia  the  second  of  March.  All  day  yes- 
terday I  walked  conqueror,  I  said  to  myself, "  It  is  the  first 
day  of  spring ;"  and  I  stood  triumphing  over  the  past,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  coming  future.  And  to-day  is  the  second 
day  of  spring.  I  send  words  of  cheer  to  our  beloved  land. 
I  send  words  of  cheer  to  those  that  are  enduring  hardships 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  those  that  at  home  are  strug- 
gling with  embarrassments  and  diflScultios.  To  all  those 
whose  wheels  of  enterprise  are  blocked;  to  all  those  whose 
past  growths  are  withering ;  to  all  whose  roots  are  locked  iu 
the  icy  Boil ;  to  ail  whose  leaves  are  touched  by  the  frost  of 
disappointment — to  them  I  say.  The  winter  is  past ;  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come.  Wait  a  little  ;  some  more 
snows  may  fall,  and  there  may  be  some  more  frosts ;  but  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  your  affairs. 

in.  There  are  the  same  experiences  in  families  as  in  na- 
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tions  aod  industrial  commanitiea.  There  are  some  fan 
that  seem  compelled  to  go  to  the  promised  land,  ss  the  Isnel- 
ites  did,  through  a  desert.  There  are  many  that,  having  ex- 
perienced long  years  of  toil  and  snffering,  come  out  only  St 
last.  But  there  are  many  that,  having  been  prospered  snd 
happy,  lapse  into  a  state  of  want  and  trouble.  The  streams 
that  swelled  with  prosperity,  swell  no  more ;  the  birds  thai 
sang  of  prosperity,  sing  no  more.  They  come  from  wealth 
and  comfort  into  distress  and  poverty.  ' 

It  is  hard  to  go  down  into  the  winter  of  trouble.  It  i» 
hard  to  find  one's  self  beset  with  all  the  difficulties  that  oft- 
entimes attend  the  household.  But  when  a  family  has 
through  trouble  and  affliction  found  the  way  to  God ;  when 
through  trials  and  sufferings  a  family  has  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  an  ever-present  Savior,  who  is  afBicted  in  all  our  af- 
flictions, who  bears  our  sins,  and  who  carries  our  sorrows,  to 
that  family,  though  it  be  in  its  darkest  January  days,  hae 
come  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds.  It  is  not  bo  much  mat- 
ter that  you  should  be  lifted  out  of  your  want,  as  that  yon 
should  have  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  Are  there 
not  some  households  upon  whose  walls  first  fell  the  pale  light 
of  spring,  and  then  arose  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  tbear 
deep  distress?  Are  there  not  some  here  that  can  say  this 
morning,  "The  time  of  tho  singing  of  birds  is  come  to  hb?" 

There  arc  times  of  great  sickness,  bereavement,  and  Borrow 
that  befall  our  families.  There  arc  days  that,  thoQgh  they 
are  very  short  and  mid-winter  days,  are,  oh  1  how  long ;  for, 
as  a  short  distance  is  long  to  one  that  carries  a  heavy  bnrdeo, 
so  days  that  are  sorrow-clad,  and  that  measure  the  minutes 
by  the  tick  and  fall  of  tears,  are  long  days,  though  they  are 
short  ones.  How  many  wade  the  sea  of  troublea.  How 
many  that  seek  to  ford  the  stream  of  grief  are  imable  to  go 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  are  caught  when  but  halfway  across, 
and  carried  down ;  and  you  can  not  ford  a  stream  by  g 
lengthwise  in  it.  How  many  seem  to  be  going  down  in  a 
ness;  and  yet,  cither  the  sickness  departs,  or  the  t 
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parte.  How  many  are  borne  down  by  bereavements ;  and 
yet  consolations  come,  or  the  prayer  asking  that  the  tronble 
may  be  removed  is  answered  by  the  voice  that  says,  "Let  it 
abide,  that  my  grace  may  be  sufficient  for  you."  There  is 
great  joy  of  prosperity,  of  love,  of  victory ;  but  there  is  a  joy 
that  belongs  to  the  experience  of  Buffering  and  sorrow  which 
is  more  divine  and  exquisite  than  any  joy  the  heart  ever 
knows  outside  of  troubla  When  a  soul  is  afflicted  till  it  is 
driven  into  the  very  pavilion  of  God  ;  till  Christ,  as  it  were, 
wraps  his  anna  about  it,  and  says,  Rest  here  till  the  storm  be 
overpast,  that  soul  experiences  an  exquisiteness  of  joy  which 
only  those  who  have  felt  it  can  nnderstand. 

There  are  times  of  anguish  in  those  nameless  sorrows  which 
belong  to  the  sacredness  of  households.  The  best  parts  of 
the  history  of  households  are  never  written.  What  is  it  to  us 
that  kings  go  out  with  armies,  and  trample  each  other  iinder 
foot,  and  produce  great  revolutions  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth?  What  is  it  that  all  these  external  and  more  obvious 
events  are  occurring  in  the  world  ?  The  real  life  is,  after  all, 
going  on  behind  these  things.  Ton  see  a  few  leaves,  but 
all  those  myriad  drops  of  vital  sap  that,  beginning  with  the 
root,  work  up  through  the  tree,  and  minister  to  those  leaves, 
are  never  seen.  The  sap  of  life  is  the  invisible  life  of  the 
household.  The  nameless  experiences  of  the  hearts  of  par- 
ents and  children,  which  have  no  expression,  these  are  the 
sap  of  life. 

How  many  raen  there  are  prospered  outwardly;  whoso 
account  at  the  bank  is  ample ;  whose  credit  is  abundant ; 
who  are  envied  by  all  that  know  them ;  and  who  are  con- 
gratulated on  every  hand  upon  their  supposed  good  fortune, 
but  who  say  of  the  little  boy  that  springs  ragged  and  buoy- 
ant into  their  path,  "All  I  have  in  the  world  I  would  give 
if  I  could  be  as  merry  as  that  little  child !"  How  many 
men  there  are  that  have  honor  such  that  thousands  would 
be  willing  to  give  life  itself  if  they  might  obtain  it,  but  who 
have  behind  that  a  son,  a  daughter,  or  a  companion  that  is  a 


Bource  of  unatterabte  grief!  Il  is  aa  old  saying  that  era 
house  has  its  akeletOD.  You  may  sit  ia  the  portico  aod 
never  suspect  it.  You  may  go  through  the  hall  and  never 
BUBpect  it.  You  may  enter  the  parlor  of  festivity,  and  it  is 
not  there.  You  may  go  into  the  sitting-room,  and  it  is  not 
there.  You  may  trace  it  to  the  room  where  it  is,  and  then 
not  Beo  it.  But  if,  at  last,  you  touch  some  hidden  spring  k 
the  wainscoting,  all  unsuspected,  open  flies  a  door,  and  there 
IB  some  ghastly  sorrow  or  trouble  uphung.  Every  taoue- 
hold  has  its  skeleton.  Blessed  be  God  that  there  U  such  a 
household.  What  would  become  of  thia  world  if  our  griefa 
and  sorrows  were  hung,  as  in  some  ages  and  countries  crimi- 
nals have  been,  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  bo  that  they 
could  be  seen  by  every  passer-by?  The  family,  like  old 
Xoab's  ark,  carries  over  the  heart  from  the  old  world  to  the 
new,  while  guilt,  and  shame,  and  disgrace  sink  under  the  flood 
and  are  drowned, 

But  are  there  no  spring-like  days  that  come  upon  the  win- 
ter of  troubles  in  the  household?  Is  it  all  blast,  all  blight,  all 
burying  ?  Is  there  nothing  but  pale,  white,  enwrapping  snov! 
Arc  there  no  birds  that  ever  fly  athwart  the  sky  of  the  be- 
reaved family  ?  Is  there  an  utter  absence  of  every  thing  li 
comfort  and  cheer?  Blessed  be  God,  even  though  tro 
may  abide,  joy  comes  too, 

I  sometimes  think  that  it  is  in  the  hoasehold  as  H  L 
those  matchless  Miltonic  sjTuphonies  of  Beethoven,  c 
Weber's  overture  to  Der  Freischuti.  There  seems  to  I 
discord,  the  wail,  the  fierce  fight,  the  struggle  of  spirits- iJ 
come  together  and  blend  in  terrific  clash  and  controveny; 
and  yet  some  exquisite  strain  of  melody  begins  her*,  and 
flashes  out  there  again,  and  grows  louder  and  londer,  ull 
at  last  it  seems  to  predominate  over  all  the  rush  of  other 
sounds,  and  ihey  become  an  undertone  of  hannouioua  base, 
while  high  above  them,  filling  the  air  with  ecstasy  and  joy, 
rises  the  descant  and  song  of  triumph.  And  above  the  wail 
of  Borrow  and  trouble  in  many  a  household  rises  a  song 
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of  rejoicing.  Aspirations,  and  longings,  and  ycaminga,  and 
prayers,  and  anxiety,  and  discontent  throng  together  and  min- 
gle in  harsh  discord;  but  by-and-by  hope,  faith,  gleams  of  ex- 
pectation, take  possesaiou  of  the  soul,  and  at  last,  ransomed, 
it  begins,  with  victory,  to  rise  above  all  these  struggles,  and 
its  very  sorrows  roU  beneath  ib  as  only  a  kind  of  foundation 
thunder  on  which  t<T  lift  up  its  notes  of  joy  and  triumph,     ■ 

IV.  The  same  is  eminently  true  of  individuals.  There  are 
those  who  have  broken  away  from  the  thralls  of  life.  There 
are  some  here  (excuse  me  if  I  am  personal)  who  were  born 
to  better  things  than  they  have  seen ;  to  truer  companions 
than  they  have  found ;  to  holier  thoughts,  higher  purposes, 
and  nobler  aspirations  than  tliey  have  had.  They  have  been 
caught ;  been  snared ;  been  swept  part  way  down — almost 
quite  down,  perhaps.  But  a  brighter  day  has  begun  to  dawn 
foe  them.  A  loftier  ambition  has  inspired  them.  They  have 
begun  to  feel  that  the  evil  influences  that  have  surrounded 
them  and  thralled  them  arc  withdrawing  from  them.  They 
have  formed  worthier  purposes.  They  have  entered  upon  a 
more  honorable  life.  The  winter  has  gone  from  their  soul. 
■  Some  rude  storms  may  yet  beat  upon  them,  but  a  new  spring 
haB  come  to  them ;  a  new  light  has  dawned  upon  them ;  a 
new  summer  is  just  before  them ;  a  new  hope  is  theirs. 

There  is  the  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist, "  Our  soul  is  es- 
caped as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers."  There  are 
those  who  have  been  going  through  transitions  of  life  in 
which  great  ambitions,  of  pride,  of  vanity,  of  love,  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  have  been  overthrown.  They  know  not 
why  things  have  gone  against  them.  K  you  were  to  hear 
some  men's  experience,  you  would  think  that  they  grow  as 
the  white  pine  grows,  with  straight  grain,  and  easily  split — 
for  I  notice  that  all  that  grow  easy  split  easy.  But  there 
are  some  that  grow  as  the  mahogany  grows,  with  veneering 
knots,  and  all  quirls  and  contortions  of  grain.  That  is  the 
beet  timber  of  the  forest  which  has  the  most  knots.  Every 
body  Ecoka  it,  because,  being  hard  to  grow,  it  is  bard  to  wear 


ont    And  when  knots  have  been  sawn  &nd  polished,  ho»- 
beantiful  they  are ! 

There  arc  many  who  are  content  to  grow  straight  like 
weeds  on  a  dunghill ;  but  there  are  many  others  who  want 
to  be  stalwart  and  strong  like  the  mouarchs  of  the  forest ; 
and  yet,  when  God  sends  winds  of  adversity  to  sing  a  lallaby 
in  their  branches,  they  do  not  like  to 'grow  in  that  way. 
They  dread  the  culture  that  is  really  giving  toagbness  to 
their  soul,  strength  to  its  fibre.  But  the  moment  a  man  snb- 
mitB  to  the  dificipUnc  and  affliction  that  he  is  called  to  pass 
throngh  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  moment  he  sees  that 
the  way  against  which  bis  pride  and  vanity  have  rebelled 
is  the  right  way.  Kine  parts  out  of  ten  of  year  griefs  are 
cured  the  moment  you  aceept  with  cbeerfulnees  the  lot  to 
which  God  has  appointed  you  in  this  life.  Xine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  thousand  of  human  trouble 
only  rebellion ;  and  the  moment  a  soul  says, "  Lord,  thy 
be  done,"  that  moment  its  trouble  is  over,  and  the  time 
the  singmg  of  birds  has  come.  There  will  still  be  wind] 
the  pine  and  winter  in  the  field,  but  when  birds  have 
BUng  they  will  aing  again. 

There  are  those  who  have  fought  the  fight  of  great  ti 
ble  in  sickness.  Not  all  the  soldiers  of  God  are  in  the  battle- 
field. There  are  those  there  who  are  strong-backed,  whose 
muscles  are  like  brawn,  whose  bones  are  like  flint,  and 
whose  faces,  for  zeal,  are  like  the  face  of  January,  and  for  en- 
thusiasm are  like  the  face  of  July,  But  these  are  not  God's 
only  soldiers,  nor  his  strongest  soldiers.  Some  of  Gi 
most  heroic  soldiers  are  the  bedridden.  Look  at  that  s' 
child  of  eighteen,  full  of  aspiration  and  hope,  to  whom 
been  denied,  not  loving  father,  not  loving  mother,  not  sisi 
and  more  than  anxious  brothers,  but  health.  She  has  made 
a  weary  fight  for  one  year,  for  two  years,  for  three  years,  and 
at  last  she  says, "  If  God  has  planted  me  to  grow  as  a  night- 
shade here ;  if  I  am  to  be  a  flower  in  the  forest,  that  knows 
no  sun ;  if  it  is  here  that  God  wants  me  to  show  patience  and 
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ceal,  then  I  am  content  with  m^  lot ;  I  accept  it,  aod  I  will  ask 
and  expect  uothing  more.  Let  this  be  my  sphere  of  duty, 
and  let  my  life  be  spent  on  the  bed,  the  couch,  the  cot,  if  God 
wishes  it.  If  sickness  be  God's  will,  even  60.  His  will  bo 
done,  not  mine."  The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come 
to  Bucli  a  heart.  To  such  a  heart  spring  has  come,  and  sum- 
mer is  not  far  off.     Such  I  have  seen. 

V.  There  are  applications  innumerable  to  spiritual  condi- 
tions. There  are  persons  in  this  church  who  have  seen  the 
days  of  summer.  Many  of  you,  three  or  four  years  ago,  you 
recollect,  stood  here,  on  this  anniversary,  and  yielded  up  your 
vows  and  covenants,  and  plighted  your  troth  to  God.  The 
spectacle  was  touehing  and  sublime.  You  have  known  a 
truce  and  a  vacation.  You  have  had  your  summer.  Many 
of  you  have  cast  your  leaves.  You  have  seen  November, 
and  pone  wading  through  the  cold  winter  of  backsliding. 
But  lyiarch  has  come  round  to  you.  A  little  bird  began  to 
sing  right  in  your  family.  Before  you  thought  of  sudh  a 
thing,  you  beard  the  singing  of  birds.  It  was  your  daughter 
that  sang ;  or,  it  was  the  little  child  of  your  next-door  neigh- 
bor. There  is  beginning  to  be  a  warmth  in  your  heart.  Yon 
are  beginning  to  think  of  your  declining  days.  You  are  be- 
ginning to  yearn  for  the  old  love.  You  are  beginning  to  say, 
"Is  it  not  time  for  the  winter  to  be  gone,  and  for  the  spring 
to  have  come  in  my  heart?"  The  time,  oh!  backsliding 
Christian ;  oh  I  wandering  professor  of  religion ;  oh  !  child  of 
God,  beloved  of  him,  and  yet  forgetful  of  your  Father  and 
your  Savior — the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has  come  to 
you.    Rise  up  and  rejoice  t 

And  as  it  is  to  individuals  in  the  Church,  so  is  it  to  the 
whole  Church  itself;  so  is  it  to  us.  Although,  as  a  church, 
we  have  been  having  many  blessings,  and  have  not  been 
without  witnesses  of  his  Spirit,  yet,  owing  partly  to  our  sym- 
pathy with  human  affairs,  and  with  the  affairs  of  our  nation 
and  our  time,  and  partly  to  other  causes,  as  regards  the  pecu- 
liar blessings  of  the  sanctuary — the  awakening  and  the  coo- 
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version  of  Bionere — we  Iiave  come  to  autamn  and  to  winter; 
and  bcbold !  word  comes  from  oar  Sabbath-school,  and  Inini 
many  families  that  arc  related  to  ns,  that  the  time  of  the  Ging- 
ing  of  birds  has  come.  Birds  and  children — God  be  blessed 
for  them.  How  much  I  thank  God  that  ho  did  not  let  men 
.  come  into  the  world  as  soldiers  go  into  the  battle^eld,  lull 
grown,  but  that  they  come  in  children.  Give  me  childreaio 
the  house.  Give  me  children  in  the  school.  Give  me  children 
in  the  street.  If  I  am  sick,  let  me  hear  their  A-oiccs  throogh 
the  open  window.  The  sweetest  birds  tliat  ever  sang  in  the 
air  are  these  birds  of  the  house,  and  school,  and  street — chil- 
dren. And  there  are  many  that  have  jnst  begun  to  sing  in 
^e  air.  Some  are  here  to-day  that  have  just  flown  up  into 
the  branches  of  the  tree  of  life.  There  may  they  find  protec- 
tion from  heat  and  storm,  and  food  for  their  evcrlastiue 
want 

And  some  arc  singing  outside  yet.  In  the  Sabbath-school 
thei^  ie  a  singing  of  binls.  In  this  church,  God  be  thanked, 
birds  are  singing.  Oh !  father,  could  God  roll  such  a  burden 
off  your  heart  as  to  let  you  know  that  your  childveo  are  tru- 
ly converted  to  Christ?  When  a  Christian  nian's  child  ii 
converted,  he  says  to  himself^  "I  have  a  policy  for  that  child; 
that  child  is  insured."  Yon  have  done  up  your  work  of  lifijj 
it  is  completed  when  you  can  put  your  cliildren  into  the  bos- 
om of  the  Savior. 

Covenant-believing  parents,  arc  your  children  among  those 
who  are  yearning  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  hoping  and  singing^ 
Have  you  done  any  thing  ?  Have  you  thought  ?  Have  you 
prayed  ?  Have  yon  asked  before  the  open  heart  of  Gi>d,  that 
sounds  out  louder  than  the  ocean  in  your  presence,  eainng, 
"Whatever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  i»- 
aeiVe?"  Have  you  asked  that  your  children  might  be  gath- 
ered into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ? 

There  are  many  classes  and  many  schools  that  are  very 
happy  now.  I  congratulate  you,  dear  teacher.  Yon  see  of 
^e  tra\'aU  of  your  soul,  and  are  satisfied,     How  you  know 
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flometluog  of  Jesna  that  you  did  not  know  before ;  for  when 
word  came  to  you  of  the  conversion  of  euch  and  Buch  a  one, 
what  a  thrill  of  joy  did  it  give  you,  that  God  should  bring 
your  dear  pupila  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesua  1 
How  sweet  waa  the  ccatasy  and  gladness  of  your  soul! 
Now  take  wliat  you  feel  and  transfer  it  to  Christ,  remember- 
ing that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
ethmoro  than  overninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no 
repentance.  This  is  the  way  Christ  feels  respecting  us. 
Take  that  thought,  and  when  yon  experience  the  feeling  of 
joy  and  gladness,  use  it  as  an  intei-pretation  of  your  God  and 
Father.  Make  more  of  him ;  for  we  grow  in  grace  in  pro- 
portion as  wc  grow  ui  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  many  families  that  are  now  strangely  united. 
In  times  of  flood,  at  the  West,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
families  are  surprised.  In  the  morning  they  rise  up,  and  find 
their  dwelling  surrounded  by  water.  I  recollect  an  inci- 
dent that  occurred  on  the  Miami  Bottoms  when  the  Ohio 
overflowed,  and  the  country  for  foor  or  five  miles  about  was 
submerged.  To  one  dwelling,  in  which  the  water  had  driven 
the  famQy  from  the  bottom  of  the  house  to  the  roof,  which  was 
then  crumbling,  boats  came,  and  the  father  and  mother,  and 
two  or  three  children,  were  taken  off,  and  it  waa  supposed 
that  all  were  rescued ;  but  after  they  had  gone  a  little  dis- 
tance, it  was  found  out  that  one  of  the  children  had  been  left 
behind.  Great  consternation  and  alarm  was  occasioned  by 
the  discovery,  and  a  boat  was  instantly  sent  to  secure  the 
child.  The  house  was  already  disjointing,  and  timbers  from 
it  were  floating  off;  but  the  child  was  found,  and  taken  into 
the  boat.  Thus  the  last  child  was  saved.  Then  suddenly 
the  flood  swelled,  and  in  a,  short  time  the  fragments  of  the 
building  were  swept  down. 

Oh !  what  joy,  what  gladness  is  there  in  families  whose 
last  child  is  finally  converted  to  Christ  I  The  floods  of  temp- 
tation and  sin  swell  and  surge,  and  threaten  the  household, 
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and  one  ia  rescued  fropi  danger,  and  another,  and  at  last  the 
ark  of  life  ia  sent  to  take  the  last  child,  and  it  is  eaved.  Is  it 
not  time  to  bring  in  the  whole  of  your  household  ?  Can  you 
imagine  any  happiness  greater  than  that  of  the  parent  who 
can  say, "  Christ  has  twice  given  me  my  children :  once  for 
this  world,  and  once  for  the  world  to  coma  Now,  happen 
what  may,  nothing  can  befall  me  or  mine,  whether  poverty  or 
riches,  joy  or  Borrow.  Pledges  of  immortality  God  has  givoi 
me  in  my  children  ?"  Sing  !  sing  !  break  forth  into  rejoicing ! 
There  are  seldom  places  in  this  world  for  such  triompbe  as 
there  is  in  such  eiperieneea — experiences  of  souIb  renewed 
and  sins  forgiven ;  in  these  victories  of  grace,  and,  above  all, 
these  victories  of  grace  in  the  family,  where  Qod  sanctiSes  the  ■ 
father's  and  the  mother's  heart,  and  brings  in,  one  by  on^  tl 
children. 

But  the  prodigals,  that  seem  sometimes  aent  away  G 
hope ;  that  seem  sometimes  sent  down  the  broad  way,  a! 
to  the  lurid  gate,  that  at  last  God  might  snatch  them  as  bra 
from  the  burning,  with  amazing  grace — the  return  of  these  fl 
a  source  of  unspeakable  joy  in  the  household  that  shall  g 
sounding  on  to  eternity. 

VI  We  are  all  of  ua  going  through  life  as  a  kind  of  w 
We  are,  aa  we  go  toward  age,  dropping  our  hair,  and  losii 
one  by  one,  our  senses.  We  are  drifting  toward  autui 
Then  come  the  vacuous  days  of  the  winter  of  seeming  i 
Icsanesa — declines  which  men  dread.  How  many  hate  a 
This  is  the  winter  of  human  life,  to  be  sore;  but  just  beyoi 
Is  the  rising  of  that  bright,  immortal  spring  where  the  bird 
of  heaven  sing,  and  which,  when  it  has  once  begun,  shall  never 
be  followed  by  winter,  and  shall  never  be  visited  by  stomuL 
We  are  all  of  ua  drawing  near  to  the  sweet  spring  of  resur^ 
rection.  Some  have  gone.  Mcthinks  I  hear,  to-day,  Rlrange 
sounds,  >Iy  mother,  my  brother,  my  children,  and  my  friends 
many,  have  gone  before ;  but  their  voicea  come  back,  and  I 
hear  them  to-day.  The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  coin«. 
Our  spring  is  not  far  away.    Our  summer  is  near.    Let  every 
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one  look  up,  and,  in  the  light  and  the  glory  of  the  eternal 
world,  take  cheer.  With  a  holier  faith  and  a  truer  consecra- 
tion, let  us  to-day  march  on  in  our  Christian  life,  believing 
that  he  that  hath  pledged  his  word  will  never  leave  us  nor  for- 
sake us.  Wherever  you  may  be,  whether  in  battle,  in  the  hos- 
pitals, among  enemies,  or  in  business ;  whatever  may  befall 
you,  whether  you  be  wounded,  or  captive,  or  sick,  or  maligned 
and  traduced,  or  tossed  hither  and  thither,  sweet  spring  is  com- 
ing on,  and  the  summer  of  heaven  is  just  before  you.  Be  pa- 
tient to  the  end,  and  finally  you  shall  hi  saved. 
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TuEEE  Eeas  in  Life:  God — Love — Geiep. 


"And  it  came  to  pass  ofier  iheM  things,  tbnt  one  lold  Joseph,  Beholil,  thyfit- 
Iher  ia  sick  j  and  be  Uioli  with  him  his  tno  sons,  Manosaeh  and  Ephraim. 
And  oae  lold  Jacob,  and  said.  Behold,  thy  son  Joseph  cometh  unto  thM. 
And  Israel  strengthened  himself,  and  sat  upon  [he  bed.  And  Jacob  said 
unto  Joseph,  God  Abnigbly  appeared  unio  me  at  Lux,  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  uid  blessed  me,  and  wid  onto  me,  Behold,  1  will  make  thee 
fniilful,  and  multiply  thee,  and  1  will  make  of  thee  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  will  give  this  hmd  to  ihy  seed  after  ihee  for  an  everlasting  pos- 
session. And  now  thy  two  Bona,  Ephnum  and  ManaBsoh,  which  were 
bom  unto  thee  in  the  land  of  Egjpt,  before  I  come  onto  thee  into  Egypt, 
ore  mine ;  as  lleubcn  and  Simeon,  they  thall  bo  mine.  And  thy  insae, 
which  thou  ttegetlest  nfter  them,  shall  be  thine,  and  sball  be  called  after 
the  unme  of  their  brethrcD  in  their  iuberitonce.  And  u  for  me,  when  I 
came  from  Fadan,  Eachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Cnnoan  in  the  way, 
when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  nnio  Ephrath :  and  1  buried 
her  there  in  the  way  of  Ephrath ;  the  same  ia  Beth-lebem."— G&nesu, 
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How  atniDge  buman  life  appears  to  us  in  these  remote 
ages.  Society,  customs,  occupations,  in  the  earliest  antiqui- 
ty, seem  scarcely  recognizable  Patriarchs  of  that  far-off 
day  are  clothed  with  the  romance  of  a  thousand  years. 
As,  when  a  village  stands  on  a  summer  afternoon  flooded 
with  a  golden  haze,  we  see  it  through  the  dust  and  the  vapor 
which  rise  from  the  industry  of  the  village  itaelii  so  we  look 
at  these  old  men  of  a  distant  time,  through  an  atmosphere 
which  the  minds  of  milUous  of  men  has  created.  Ii  eeeme 
irrevereut,  if  not  wicked,  to  dissolve  this  golden  mist,  and  to 
lay  bare  literal  realities. 

Esau  and  Jacob  were  brothers.  They  could  not  have 
been  better  contrasted  had  their  characters  been  merely 
dramatic.  Esau,  the  eldest,  was  bold,  abrupt,  heedless,  yet 
with  much  in  his  uatore  that  was  generous  and  lovable. 
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He  united  a  kind  of  rashness,  wMch  produces  the  eS«ct  of 
wickedness,  with  qualities  which  still  draw  the  heart  toward 
him.  He  had  no  settled  plan  of  life,  no  governing  principle. 
He  was  a  man  of  impulses — capable  of  generous  ones,  yet 
more  habitually  acting  under  others.  He  acted  resolutely, 
but  though  tie  sal  y,  along  the  line  of  impulse.  When  his 
worse  nature  prevailed  he  seemed  hateful  and  cruel,  though 
when  his  better  nature  was  touched  he  seemed  far  more  no- 
ble than  his  brother  Jacob. 

Jacob  was  a  man  of  deep  nature,  but  hia  depth  lay  chief- 
ly in  his  domestic  afiections.  He  was  considerate,  wise,  and 
politic.  Esau's  feelings  were  first ;  his  thought  fulness  wa* 
second.  Jacob's  reason  was  dominant.  Nothing  in  him  act- 
ed that  he  did  not  permit.  He  looked  before  him.  He  fort- 
saw  advantages,  anticipated  evils;  secured  the  one,  and 
avoided  the  other. 

Now  a  character  that  is  perfectly  round  and  balanced 
never  so  interesting  in  its  details  as  one  that  is  fitful  N< 
that  landscape  which  is  smoothest  is  the  most  taking  to  lite 
cje,but  the  roughest  and  the  mdest.  And  characters  ttat 
are  well  knit  together  do  not  catch  men's  admiration  as  tbooe 
do  that  have  chasms,  and  falls,  and  cliffs — strong  qualitieg. 
It  is  always  easier  to  live  with  a  round  and  well-baUnoed 
mind,  but  we  admire  the  other  sort,  and  make  heroes  of  them. 
So  it  is  that  the  young  and  inexperienced  are  perpetually 
tempted  to  make  heroes  of  men  that  are  not  heroic  and  that 
are  unfit  to  be  imitated.  And  hence  it  has  come  to  b«  s 
saying  that  the  faults  of  strong  men  are  the  things  that  ate 
the  easiest  copied. 

Jacob's  feelings  were  always  under  the  control  of  his  jodg- 
ment.  He  indulged  them  or  repressed  them  as  seemed  best 
Such  a  nature  seldom  captivates.  The  iroagmation  always 
loves  a  certain  uncontrollable  course  of  feeling.  One  loves 
to  see  a  strong  man  regulated  and  good,  but  regulation 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  place  of  great  natural  impulses 
in  the  right  direction.    We  want  the  heart  to  think  for  the 
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he&d  as  well  as  the  head  for  the  heart  Where  a  man  meae- 
urcB  every  step,  limits  every  feeling,  analyzes  every  motive, 
controls  every  impulse  to  the  scruple,  he  may  se«m  to  us 
more  nearly  right,  but  neither  magnaDimous  nor  strong.  Wc 
conceive  of  a  nature  to  which  principle  is  Eke  the  banks  of 
rivera,  fixed  and  definite ;  but  within  those  banks  one  lovee 
to  flee  the  waters  rising  with  awful  freshets,  or  moving  in  un- 
controllable power,  now  wrinkled  and  swirled,  and  making 
headlong  haste  to  overcome  all  hindcrances,  and  now  spread- 
ing wider,  and  growing  calmer,  and  flowing  deeper,  as  if  vic- 
tory had  subdued  all  fret  and  anger. 

But  a  man  whose  banks  have  been  laid  for  him,  stone  by 
stone,  smooth  and  even,  is  a  canal,  whose  waters  are  eco- 
nomically regulated,  jast  cnongh  for  profitable  use,  and  uot 
a  drop  more.  Every  wave  and  swell  is  combed  out,  everj- 
wrinkle  is  smoothed,  and  every  drop,  seemingly,  ia  walking 
down  to  the  mill  with  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  turn  the  wheel 
around.  Canals  are  very  good,  but  men  do  not  sing  or  make 
poems  about  canals. 

Esau  was  not  a  nver,  but  a  torrent,  that,  when  rain  fell  on 
the  mountains,  roared  down  the  ravines,  but  in  summer  was 
dry.  Jacob  was  more  than  a  canal.  He  was  a  river,  but 
a  stream  that  had  long  since  forgotten  the  mountains,  and 
flowed  through  level  plains  smoothly,  beautifully,  but  not 
grandly. 

This  wise  and  politic  nature,  however,  was  suited  to  the 
position  of  a  leader.  He  was  to  develop  a  nation.  He  was 
to  found  a  religious  economy.  He  was  fitted  to  be  a  states- 
man. Ho  had  an  eventful  life  and  a  long  one.  Yet  so 
adroitly  did  ho  manage  circumstances,  so  discreet  was  he  in 
dealing  with  human  nature,  that  we  see,  even  in  the  simple 
and  rude  aflairs  of  a  shepherd's  life,  a  statesman — and  one 
able  to  control  himself  {an  ability  which  constitutes  the  first 
element  of  statesmanship),  and  then  able  to  control  other 
men,  and,  last  of  all,  able  to  seek  human  ends  by  the  use  of 
principles  rather  than  by  expedients.    Such  was  Jacob's  gift 
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As  he  became  old,  time  seemed  to  make  him,  if  not  nobler, 
yet  more  dignified.  The  unconscious  grandeur  of  the  con- 
trast between  him  and  Pharaoh,  when  they  met,  ought  long 
ago  to  have  inspired  some  brash.  In  the  land  of  Pyramid^ 
then  second  to  none  on  earth  in  civilization,  with  cities  whose 
mere  ruins  now  fill  us  with  wonder,  with  an  educated  priest- 
hood, and  a  nobility  far  above  any  other  on  earth,  the  seal  of 
learning,  and  the  bright  centre  of  art,  the  king  called  for  tins 
shepherd,  this  leader  of  a  tribe,  this  patriarch  of  a  kingdom. 
The  scene  is  recorded  in  the  chapter  preceding  that  from 
which  our  text  is  borrowed.  I  will  read  a  few  verses  of  ii 
to  you. 

"  And  Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  hia  father,  and  set  him  be- 
fore Pharaoh  ;  and  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh." 

He  took  the  position  of  a  superior  instinctively.  There  wt 
the  glittering  old  king  on  his  jeweled  throne,  surrounded  by 
his  satraps ;  and  there  sat  altogether  the  king,  as  between  the 
two,  and  blessed  him. 

"  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  How  old  art  thou  ?    And 
Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh,  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pil- 
grimage are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years;  few  and  evil  hare 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  i 
unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  tl 
days  of  their  pilgrimage." 

Whifh  of  those  two  came  out  best  in  conversation? 
raoh,  who  said.  How  old  art  thou  ?  or  Jacob,  who  made  ti 
most  exquisite  answer? 

"  And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went  out  from  1 
Pharaoh." 

And  it  was  darlt  when  he  had  gone  out ;  for  all  the  li^ 
of  that  court  was  not  equal  to  his  face. 

The  natural  monarch  was  apparent.     It  was  the  old  8 
herd  that  stood  up  grandest,  and  looked  down  on  the  1 
and  blessed  him.    Mark  the  simple  summing  up  of  his  lift.'* 
How  strangely  such  words  must  have  sounded  to  the  monarch 
in  his  palace,  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries  of  human  lift. 
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At  length,  as  Lis  end  drew  nigh,  and  he  began  to  fail,  Jo- 
seph was  informed,  and  liasted  to  him.  The  passage  that  I 
have  read  gives  the  rcBult  of  the  first  interview.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  review  of  his  own  life — rather  a  statement  of  its 
results.  He  looked  back  on  all  the  long  roach  of  hia  life,  and 
there  were  but  three  impressions  that  stood  up  so  high  above 
all  forgetfulness,  above  all  interests,  that  he  saw  nothing 
else. 

When  I  stood  upon  the  Gorner  Grat,  in  Switzerland,  right 
over  above  me  were  Mounts  Rosa,  Breithom,  and  Matterhom. 
A  hundred  smaller  swells,  peaks,  and  mountains  there  were, 
.  which,  if  alone,  would  have  been  commanding,  but  which,  in 
the  presence  of  these  grander  summits,  one  did  not  eee. 
They  were  but  bo  many  approaches  to  the  higiier  mountains, 
and  Beemed  to  servo  them,  to  watcli  their  skirts,  and  finish 
off  their  lines  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 

So,  in  human  life,  myriads  of  separate  events  in  our  con- 
sciousnGEB  run  together,  and  report  themselves  as  units  in 
some  few  great  experiences  which  swallow  up  the  individ- 
uality of  those  elements  which  once  had  a  separate  sphere 
and  seemed  important 

Jacob  looked  up  and  saw  but  three  things.  "  God  Al- 
mighty appeared  unto  me  at  Luz  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
blessed  me."  "And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from  Padan, 
Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan."  God,  Love, 
Grief — these  were  the  sum  of  his  life  in  retrospect.  They 
wore  all  that  he  had  to  speak  of.  A  trinity  of  the  past  they 
were.  They  dwarfed  every  thing  else.  Had  ho  forgotten 
his  early  ambition  ?  Had  he  forgotten  the  heat  and  fire  of 
his  youth  ?  Had  he  forgotten  his  unrighteous  management 
and  supplanting  of  his  brother?  Had  he  foi^otten  his  fear 
and  enforced  ^ght?  Had  ho  forgotten  his  residence  with 
Laban?  Had  he  forgotten  his  toiU  and  watchings,  and  the 
shrewdnesB  by  which  he  came  off  at  last  rich  ?  Did  he 
foiget  the  return  to  Palestine,  the  dreaded  meetmg  of  his 
l>rotber,  his  troubles  with  neighboring  chiets,  and  his  wran- 
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gling  children,  deceitful,  liareh,  and  cruel  ?  Had  he  forgotten 
the  hon'or  that  spread  over  him  at  Joseph's  reported  death, 
his  uncDnsolable  grief,  or  his  surprise  aiterward  at  Joseph's 
glory  in  Eg)T)t,  which  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be 
spoken  in  words  ? 

These  experiences  had  been  buried.  AU  time  coald  Dot 
efface  them, nor  age  overgrow  them;  yet, in  comparison  with 
other  influences,  they  sank  down  puUeleBB  and  voicelesL 
As  he  looked  back  across  the  plain  of  life,  the  three  sum- 
mits that  lifted  themselves  up  above  all  others,  and  teemed 
alone  worthy  of  name,  were  God,  Love,  GrieC 

"  God  appeared  to  me  at  Luz."  This  one,  first,  and  greai 
appearance  of  God  was  memorable  in  all  his  life,becaa9e  it 
was  the  first.  Others  came  after,  without  a  doubt.  Dreams 
and  visions,  supplementary  intimations,  he  had.  But  there  is 
something  in  a  full  first  experience  which  nothing  can  ever 
rival  or  supersede.  Many  results  come  so  gradually  that  we 
■watch  their  unfolding  aa  we  do  that  of  a  flower  whose  «eed 
we  plant,  and  all  of  whose  stages  we  watch  and  help,  and 
whose  blossoming,  though  it  be  a  pleasure,  ia  never  a  sar- 
prise.  But  now  and  then  a  great  experience  comes  nnci- 
pected  and  unsought.  It  touches  the  greater  chords  of  the 
Boul,  and  lifts  it  above  the  common  level  of  emotion,  outnuu 
all  former  knowledge,  and  fills  the  soul  aud  overflows  it,  sad 
amazes  it  with  its  own  capacity  of  joy,  or  love,  or  grie^  or 
fear,  or  awe.  In  the  presence  of  its  own  intense  and  sur- 
passing emotions  the  soul  is  conscious  of  nothing  else  in  life 
It  seems  to  itself  to  be  the  height  and  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  all  other  things  fall  off  and  grade  away  from  it.  The 
reality  of  immortality,  the  indestructibleness  of  the  soul's 
life,  is  revealed  to  it  in  some  of  these  higher  and  transcend- 
ent experiences,  that  seem  not  to  have  come  from  natural 
causes,  but  to  have  been  let  down  from  above  by  divine  in- 
spiration. 

Iliese  memorable  moments  can  not  be  renewed.  Yon  may 
go  to  the  same  place,  and  to  the  same  events,  or  even  to  * 
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greater  ones,  bat  not  with  the  same  result.  Etiowledgc  al- 
ways euds  myBtery.  A  first  experience  brings  Its  mystery, 
and  its  surprises  are  very  exhilarating.  The  surprise,  the 
wonder,  the  eager  expectancy,  the  half-sense  of  translalion, 
comes  but  once  in  the  same  faculty. 

But  what  other  expcnencc  is  like  that  of  the  personal  dis- 
closaro  of  God  in  the  soul?  We  have  read  of  God  in  books 
and  believed.  We  have  gazed  upon  the  earth  aud  the  sky, 
and  worshiped.  We  have  yielded  faith  and  feeling  to  inspira- 
tions of  the  sanctuary,  and  rejoiced  withaL  But  there  comes 
an  boar  to  some,  to  many,  of  transfiguration.  It  may  be  in 
grief;  it  may  be  in  joy ;  it  may  be  the  opening  of  the  door  of 
sickness ;  it  may  be  in  active  duty ;  it  may  be  under  the  roof 
or  under  the  sky,  where  God  draws  near  with  such  reality, 
glory,  and  power  that  the  aoul  is  filled,  amazed,  transported. 
AH  before  was  nothing ;  all  afterward  will  be  but  as  a  sou- 
venir. That  single  vision,  that  one  hour,  ia  worth  the  whole 
of  life,  and  throws  back  a  light  on  all  that  went  before.  It 
solves  doubts,  it  glorifies  mysteries  which  no  longer  seem 
abysses  beneath  us,  but  golden  floods  above  us.  It  shoots 
radiant  arrows  through  all  doubts  and  skepticisms,  and  gives 
to  the  soul  some  such  certainty  of  invisible  spiritual  truths 
as  one  has  of  hia  own  personal  identity.  When  one  has  had 
this  hour  of  divine  disclosure,  of  full  and  entrancing  vision, 
it  never  can  be  retracted,  or  efiaccd,  or  reasoned  against,  or 
forgotten.  The  impression  remains,  and  the  soul  goes  back 
to  it  with  assurance  and  trust,  from  all  its  fears,  and  scruples, 
and  intellectual  uncertainties.  It  fulfills  the  words  of  the 
Master,"  And  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you  forever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom 
the  world  can  not  receive  because  it  sectb  him  not,  neither 
knoweth  him,  but  ye  know  him ;  for  he  dwelleth  with  you, 
and  shall  be  in  you." 

Such  was  Jacob's  vision  of  God,  That  one  interview 
stamped  itself  upon  bis  life.  As  a  gold  coin  receives  under 
the  die  one  pressure  which  stamps  upon  it  the  featores  that 
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it  is  to  bear  in  all  its  rounds  of  commerce,  80  the  soul  of  the 
patriarch  received  upon  it  the  image  and  superscription  of 
God. 

When  old  age  was  obscuring  his  reason,  and  memory,  like 
a  worn  and  wasted  bag,  was  scattering  all  along  the  road  its 
contents,  yet  from  the  dim  horizua  of  bis  decrepitude  that 
great  experience, "  God  appeared  to  me  at  Luz,"  was  uot  ef- 
fiiced,  or  weakened,  or  dimmed,  or  forgotten,  but  was  with  hnn 
in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  and  he  might  say,  with 
Aaaph, "  My  flesh  and  heart  faileili ;  but  God  Is  the  strength 
of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  forever."  If  oue  such  visioD 
of  God,  to  one  confused  and  feeble  moral  nature  on  eutb, 
cross-plowed  and  harrowed  by  cares  and  duties,  is  yet  of  sodi 
wondrous  power,  what  will  the  sight  of  God  be  in  the  heav- 
enly land,  where  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  and  face  to  faces' 

Though  less  august,  yet  perhaps  even  more  affecting,  ffu 
the  second  of  the  three  remembered  experiences  of  his  lit— 
Love,  Of  all  those  whom  he  had  known,  only  two  names  re- 
mained to  him  in  that  twilight  between  this  life  and  ihc  oth- 
er, where  he  stood — God  and  Rachel.  There  is  something  in 
the  helplessness  of  former  days  to  express  affection  that  touch- 
es every  generous  soul.  Modem  lores  have  had  their  liui* 
tore.  Dante  has  lifted  up  his  Beatrice  and  made  her  the 
world's  admiration.  Petrarch's  Laura  will  not  be  forgotuo 
while  letters  last.  Poets  builil  temples  in  verse  wherein  thej 
enshrine  love  and  give  it  immortality.  TTie  letters  of  Abe- 
lard  and  Ileloise  will  make  their  names  famous  to  the  end  sf 
time,whichshow  that  they  spent  their  life  in  repenting  of  til 
which  was  the  noblest  thing  that  belonged  to  that  life- 
fkct  that  they  loved  each  other.  In  the  days  in  which  tl 
lived,  love,  under  the  touch  of  superstition,  had  withered.  2 

But  in  those  faraway  days  in  which  the  patriarch  I 
men  were  without  literature,  without  the  Instruments  of  j 
pression,  and  the  great  heart  carried  its  love  unspoken, 
this  simple  scene  on  the  boundary  of  the  other  life  is  a  tl 
timony  to  Rachel  more  touching  and  ejiquisite,  by  its  ^ 
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helpIessDCEB,  than  any  man  has  ever  laid  at  tho  feet  of  bis 
beloved.  The  simple  mention  of  her  name  by  the  side  of 
that  of  God,  in  this  last  tremulous  moment  of  his  life,  ia  it- 
self a  monument  to  her,  to  her  goodness,  to  her  lovableoess, 
to  the  ascendency  which  she  gained  over  tlie  patriarch's 
heart.     I  would  rather  be  Hachei  than  Laura. 

Is  it  not  among  the  things  of  note  and  of  grandeur  to  see 
a  soul  walking  along  life  upheld  by  a  full  and  perfect  love  ? 
Ot&ers  had  been  dear  to  him,  but  Kachel  alone  filled  hia  ca- 
pacity of  love.  She  left  no  part  of  his  life  unfertilized.  The 
outward  life  had  been  full  of  cares,  dangers,  business,  and 
change.  This  inward  life  had  been  silent,  and  had  had  little 
e.xpression.  Persona  approaching  this  chief  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  its  depth  and  power.  They  would  have  seen  his 
state,  his  authority,  his  wealth,  but  not  that  spring  which, 
though  hidden,  fed  his  joy  and  made  it  green. 

Bat  in  his  last  hours  the  flocks  were  forgotten.  The  gold 
and  silver,  the  raiment  and  the  riches — these  external  ele- 
ments sank  out  of  sight,  and  left  disclosed  that  deep  and  hid- 
den source  of  hia  life,  a  soul-satisfying  love. 

Next  to  God,  a  true  human  love  is  the  most  powerfnl  for 
good,  and  fiiiitful  in  joy.     Of  all  human  possibilities,  whetli- , 
er  it  be  of  father  ormother,  of  wife  or  child,  of  friend  or  hero, 
no  one  has  lived  to  his  whole  capacity  who  has  not  felt  the  V 
{ullness  of  an  overmastering  love. 

To  most  men  love  is  a  kind  of  well  to  which  they  resort 
when  they  are  thirsty,  and  draw  the  crystal  treasure  for  their 
present  need,  and  then  resort  again  to  other  satisfying  expe- 
riences. But  there  ts  a  love  that,  like  a  fountain,  needs  no 
cord  or  pole  to  draw  withal,  but,  full,  pulsing  night  and  day, 
in  all  seasons,  sparkling,  abundant,  pours  forth  its  treasure, 
not  by  the  measure  ofa  bucket, or  by  the  capacity  of  a  need, 
but  according  to  the  fullness  of  its  own  life.  To  have  had 
such  a  vision  of  God,  and  such  a  love  for  Rachel,  was  to  con- 
nect him  with  all  that  is  highest  and  noblest  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  human  race. 
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The  third  of  these  experiences  was  that  Rachel  was  buried 
All  men  know  grief,  and  griefs ;  bnt  to  be  taken  poBsesdon 
of;  filled  full ;  to  have  the  soul  rolled  in  an  abyss  of  dsrknen 
with  no  east  for  a  morning,  and  hardly  a  west ;  with  a  mem- 
ory of  a  son  that  has  gone  down  apparently  into  darkness— 
this  is  a  great  experience.  Such  to  Jacob  was  the  death  of 
RochcL  His  very  love  was  swallowed  up  in  his  grieC  His 
whole  life,  seen  in  retrospect,  was  this :  "  I  lost  her.  As  I 
was  in  the  way  she  left  me."  Tliis  man,  that  stood  so  high 
ambng  his  own  people — this  man,  that  was  admitted  to  ibe 
presence  of  the  king,  and  that  was  full  of  years,  and  honon, 
and  wealth,  in  looking  back  upon  his  life,  said,  "  I  rememba 
God,  and  I  remember  Rachel  that  died,"  These  were  all  he 
had  left  to  remember.  The  wail  measures  the  foregoing  joy. 
The  loss  is  the  sign  of  the  preciousness.  What  the  heart  can 
suffer  tells  what  the  heart  can  enjoy.  It  is  not  the  rade  and 
spontaneous  outburst  that  t^Us  what  love  is.  It  certainly  b 
not  the  exquisite  and  ecstatic  description  that  tells  what  love 
is.  Sorrow  is  the  measure  of  love.  Sorrow  is  the  true  sym- 
bol of  love.  How  much  we  suffer  for  another  tells  how  much 
we  love  that  other.  Therefore  mother  above  all  others  is 
the  lover.  When  Rachel  died,  the  whole  world  had  but  one 
man  in  it,  and  he  was  solitary,  and  his  name  was  Jacob. 

But  what  arc  common  griefs  bnt  a  variation  of  prosperity, 
the  shadow  which  joy  casts  ?    There  is  no  substance  wit 
out  a  shadow ;  there  is  no  joy  without  a  sorrow ;  but, 
all,  both  sorrows  and  Joys  are,  for  the  most  part,  like  cloi 
in  summer,  whose  fleecy  substance  in  the  air  and 
ing  shadow  on  the  fields  are  both  fleeting  and  effectless. 

But  griefs  of  the  heart  are  as  visitations  of  God.  Theyare 
powers  in  Iho  soul.  They  rale  and  endure.  Jacob,  at  the 
very  close  of  life,  looking  back  across  the  desert,  aaw  bnt 
three  great  landmarks  in  all  his  life.  The  first  as  he  looked 
back,  the  one  next  to  htm,  was  grief.  That  led  him  still  ht| 
er,to  love.  And  that  stood  up  against  the  backgrotmd 
higher  and  the  highest — God, 
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With  this  unfaldiag,  and  the  suggeetions  which  I  hare 
carried  with  me  in  the  narrative,  let  me  close  with  a  few 
points  of  application. 

1.  See  how  perfectly  we  are  in  unity  with  the  life  of  this 
one  of  the  earliest  men.  How  perfectly  we  understand  him ! 
How  the  simplest  esperiencea  touch  as  to  the  quick  I  Our 
tears  fall  for  him  that  passed  away  four  thousand  years  ago 
as  if  we  stood  and  heard  his  voice.  The  unity  of  the  race  of 
man  is  proved,  not  by  monuments,  not  by  the  results  which 
he  achieves,  but  by  the  common  experiences  of  the  sonL 
The  fundamental  affections,  the  great  faculties,  which  God 
put  into  man  at  his  making — these  stand  related  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  down  to  the  end,  so  that  wherever 
you  go  yon  find  that  which  is  original  and  constituent  in 
man.  You  recognize  in  every  nation,  in  every  tribe,  your 
fellow-men,  your  brethren.  Go  to  Egypt,  and  stand  among 
the  sphinxes,  the  Pyramids,  the  old  and  wondrous  temples, 
and  yon  are  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  it  seems  scarce- 
ly less  than  a  ghastly  dream.  Go  farther  East,  behold  the 
mined  architecture,  revive  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Syrian  and  Babylonian  empires,  and  you  seem  still  among  a 
strange  people.  If  they  should  rise  and  speak  to  yon,  their 
tongues  would  be  as  strange  to  you  as  yours  would  be  to 
them.  But  let  a  maiden  speak  her  love,  and  instantly  you 
know  that  voice.  The  works  that  their  hands  wrought  are 
wondrous.  The  affections  that  throb  in  their  heart  are  fa- 
miliar. The  things  that  they  lived  for  outwardly— eee  how 
widely  you  are  separated  from  these.  How  different  are 
their  laws,  their  institutions,  and  their  methods  of  commerce 
from  ouFsl  How  strange  to  us  arc  their  political  economy 
and  their  ecclesiastical  system  !  Touch  that  which  man  fash- 
ioned and  formed,  and  man  is  disjointed,  and  split  apart  by 
rivers,  and  mountains,  and  times,  and  ages ;  but  touch  the 
human  heart  and  let  that  speak,  and  all  men  rise  up  and  say, 
"That  voice  is^y  voice."  Reach  but  the  feeling  of  love, 
and  every  human  being  says, "It  ia  mj  brother;  it  is  my  sis- 
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ter."  Strike  those  chorda  that  bring  ont  the  experience  of 
grief,  and  every  man  wails  with  the  hoary  wailera  of  anriqui- 
ty.  Man  ia  not  a  unit  by  virtue  of  the  fruits  of  his  intellecl 
and  the  works  of  his  hand,  but  by  virtue  of  those  eternal 
identities  of  sentiment  and  affection  which  are  comtnon  to 
all  men  in  all  nations  and  ages.  We  Stand  by  the  side  of 
Jacob  to-day,  and  are  familiar  with  every  step  of  liis  inward 
life  J  whereas,  if  we  go  back  to  the  literature,  and  euslomti, 
and  institutions  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  they  are  alt 
strange  to  us.  That  which  comes  out  of  men  estranges  one 
from  another.    That  which  we  keep  in  us  makea  all  men  kin. 

2.  The  filUng-up  of  life,  however  important  in  it»  d«y,  is 
in  retrospect  very  insignificant.     Wlicn  the  patriarch  lool 
back  through  hia  life,  there  were  but  two  or  three  tMngs,! 
I  have  said,  that  seemed  to  have  happened  to  bim,  and 
there  were  a  million.    Tliey  grouped  themBclves  into  two 
three,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  thongh  his  life  might  be  ei- 
pressed  by  that  brief  formula — God,  Rachel,  Grief    And  with 
ns  it  will  be  so.    The  frets  that  come  upon  ns ;  the  anger  that 
rolls  its  storms  in  our  sky ;  the  jealousies,  the  envyings,  the 
feara,  the  hopes,  the  petty  piques,  the  burdensome  cares,  the 
satisfactiona,  the  thousand  lights  and  shadows  of  snperfii 
life — these  speck  the  hour  and  clothe  the  summer  of  our 
perience ;  but,  after  all,  when  yon  have  gone  a  little  way 
them,  they  are  as  if  they  had  not  been. 

Where  is  all  that  gay  ]>lumage  which  the  trees  lifted  np 
some  six  months  ngone  ?    Where  is  all  that  purple  garniture 
of  the  fields  that  delighted  every  eye  that  looked  upon 
The  fields  are  bare  and  russet,  and  the  trees  hold  up 
branches  against  the  sky  without  leaf,  or  blossom,  or  fi-uiL, 

Look  back  upon  those  ten  thousand  experiencee  wliicb 
passed  through  last  year.  How  many  of  them  can  you 
vive  ?  How  many  of  them  could  you  now  recite  ?  If  nar- 
rated to  you,  how  like  the  history  in  a  novel  would  they  bo 
to  you !  We  are  neither  as  happy  nor  as  miserable  as  we 
think.    There  are  but  few  fast  colors  in  human  experience. 
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The  dyes  that  seem  so  bright  to-day  wash  out  to-morrow. 
The  substance  of  man's  life — how  useful  and  needful  it  is ; 
and  yet  how  fragile  and  insignificant  compared  with  cer- 
tain great  epiritual  features,  certain  grand,  fundamental  ele- 
ments which  shape  life  and  character,  immortality  and  des- 
tiny! 

3.  The  significanco  of  events  is  not  to  be  judged  by  their 
outward  productive  force,  nor  by  their  power  of  reporting 
themselveB  to  our  senses,  but  by  their  productiveness  in  the 
inward  life.  All  that  a  man  constructs  out  of  matter,  all 
that  he  does  as  a  member  of  society,  must  have  its  impor- 
tance ;  bat,  after  all,  these  things  are  temporal,  and  therefore 
transient.  It  is  wise  to  build  up  men  according  to  the  meth- 
ods that  God  has  ordained.  Human  government,  human  so- 
ciety, industries  of  every  kind,  are  ordinances  of  God — not 
Buch  ordinances  as  the  Church  has.  Men  oaght  to  dig,  to 
smelt,  to  construct,  to  store ;  men  ought  to  be  seamen  and 
landsmen ;  men  ought  to  be  husbandmen,  manufacturers, 
merchants.  The  business  of  life  is  of  consequence,  but  it  is 
not  of  the  highest  consequence.  It  is  an  instrument,  and  not 
the  end ;  for  all  that  a  man  accumulates,  the  matter  that 
makes  him  powerful  here,  stays  on  this  side  of  the  grave.* 
All  that  he  constructs  in  himself  of  thought  and  feeling  he 
will  carry  with  bim. 

Now  tell  men  that  those  are  the  strongest  that  stand 
yonder,  and  they  will  ask, "  What  are  they  worth  ?"  Of 
bonds,  nothing ;  of  houses  and  lands,  nothing ;  of  ships  and 
goods,  nothing.  And  when  you  tell  them  this,  they  say, 
smiling,  "  You  are  given  to  poetry,  to  tell  me  that  those  are 
the  men  of  power.  For  my  part,"  say  they,  "give  me  a  good 
farm  and  substantial  funds  to  manage  it  with ;  give  me  a 
bank ;  give  me  ships ;  you  may  have  yoor  inside  treasures, 
bat  I  would  rather  have  material  treasures  so  long  as  I  live  in 
a  physical  world."  But  when  men  come  to  walk  the  shad- 
owy way ;  when  the  great  Tax-gatherer  calls  all  men  before 
him,  to  one  he  says, "  Give  me  thy  ships."    "  O  Death,  they 
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are  thine,"  saith  the  man.  To  others  ho  eays, "  Give  me  thj 
IiDUSL'B  and  lands;"  and  they  and  their  posscsdons  part  com- 
pany without  papers.  To  another  he  says, "  Give  me  thy 
funds  thitt  thou  haat  toiled  for;"  and  the  man  tliat  stood 
highest  in  his  day  and  generation  is  stripped  bare,  and  shoved 
out  of  the  world  with  no  capital  for  the  life  to  come. 

Then  comes  another  man,  a  man  of  dreams,  as  he  is  called. 
Death  says  to  him, "Yield  up  thy  ships."  "I  Lave  none." 
"Yield  up  thine  acres."  "I  have  non&"  "Yield  upthybondi 
and  fiinda."  "  I  have  none,"  "  Yield  u]>  thy  thoughts.' 
"  Nay,  O  Death,  my  thoughts  are  mine,  and  beyond  thy  pow- 
er." "Yield  np  thy  affections."  "Nay, Death, thou  canst 
not  touch  my  afi'ectiouB.  And  my  hope,  my  immorialily — 
these  arc  not  in  thy  schedule.  That  which  I  am  hy  lie 
grace  of  Goii,  thou  canst  not  tax  or  hold.  I  carry  all  thai 
with  me,"  The  man  that  is  mightiest  in  this  world  leAVts 
liie  might  behind  him ;  and  the  man  that  is  weakest  in  tbi^ 
world  carries  his  might  with  him.  When  we  step  into  that 
other  world  where  things  are  measured  according  to  their 
realities,  the  man  that  has  the  most  has  the  least,  and  the 
man  that  has  the  least  has  the  most.  And  so  the  first  shall 
•bo  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first 

4.  In  looking  back  through  the  events  of  life,  though  they 
are  innumerable,  though  they  are  amazing  in  their  variety  and 
in  their  diversity,  yet  those  that  remain  at  last  are  vejy  few 
— ^not  because  all  the  others  have  perished,  but  because  they 
group  themselves  and  assume  moral  unity  in  the  distance. 
We  find  that  the  patriarch's  life,  in  looking  at  it  retrospect- 
ively, summed  itself  up  iu  two  or  three  esperiences  whicJi 
had  their  respective  types.  lie  speaks  of  his  life  as  being  all 
represented  by  these  few  things.  And  our  life  will  appear, 
by-and-by,  in  the  same  way.  It  consists  not  in  the  abund- 
ance of  the  things  which  we  possess.  The  things  that  now 
seem  of  the  least  account  will  seem  of  the  most  transcendt 
importance.  Wliat  you  retain  that  connects  you  with  C 
what  you  have  known  in  life  that  was  most  generous,  ai 
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deep,  and  sweet  of  love,  and  wliat  great  cleauRing  griefs  you 
have  suffered — these  will  stand  highest  in  the  last  hours  of 
life.  Though  they  seem  to  perish,  yet  they  are  more  in  num- 
her  and  more  precious  aa  we  draw  near  to  heaven.  And 
sorrowers  and  sufferers,  when  they  look  back  upon  their  sor- 
row and  soffermg  at  the  close  of  life,  will  see  beyond  it  lovo, 
beyond  that  God,  and  beyond  them  all  eternity  and  blessed- 
ness. 

I-et  us,  then,  not  revoke  the  duties  of  the  day ;  bat  let  us 
remember  that  there  is  a  higher  fruit  than  that  of  which 
man  thinks.  And  while  we  are  building  up  tlic  family  and 
the  state,  and  discharging  our  functions  in  the  great  realm  of 
civilized  life,  let  us  remember  that  these  are  but  instruments; 
that  the  true  life  is  that  which  is  carried  on  in  man's  silent 
thought  and  deeper  affections,  and  that  only  he  lives  that 
day  by  day  b  projecting  hia  life  into  the  other  sphere. 

And  as  you  look  back  from  your  last  hours,  may  it  bo 
yours,  joined,  as  you  are,  in  a  common  faith  with  the  old  pa- 
triarch, to  behold,  standing  clearest  in  the  horizon,  llu'se  liigh- 
er  experiences  of  your  moral  nature.  There  may  they  stand, 
&xed  and  radiant,  when  the  fret,  and  fever,  and  Buffering  of 
the  body  have  ceased,  and  hav»no  more  record  forever.  , 


We  are  drawn,  O  thou  ascended  One,  by  all  the  memories 
and  associations  of  this  day,  to  look  up  that  bright  and  shin- 
ing way  whither  thou  bast  gone,  and  to  behold  thee  where 
thou  art,  a  Friend  and  a  Savior,  exalted  far  above  all  human 
suffering  —  far  above  the  weakness  that  once  befell  thee. 
Thou  hast  burst  the  bonds  not  only  of  death,  but  of  human 
life,  that  imprisoned  thee,  and  now  thou  art  God  over  all, 
blessed  forever.  We  rejoice  that  we  are  related  to  thee.  By 
thine  own  grace  thou  bast  made  ua  blood  kindred,  and  noth- 
ing can  be  thine  which  shall  not  also,  in  measure,  be  ours; 
nor  canst  thou  ascend  in  glory  without  taking  thine  own, 
that  where  thou  art,  they  may  be  also.  And  all  that  there 
is  of  bleseedness  in  heaven,  and  all  that  there  is  in  the  coming 
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ogee,  thou  are  holding  for  thine  own  as  much  aa  for  thyself' 
And  we  rejoice  that  thy  abode,  forever  filling,  shall  never  he 
tilled,  and  that  there  13  to  be  room  lor  the  incoming  of  ail 
the  geuerationa  of  time.  There  ia  in  thine  heart  ample  love 
and  provision,  and  in  thine  hand  power  inexhaustible,  "P— ' 
canBt  not  augment  the  bounds  of  thy  kingdom  beyond  , 
power  of  care  and  of  love ;  and  Aere  b  no  such  thing 
wesrineBS  with  thee,  thon  that  art  without  shadow  of  tu 
ing,  tlie  imslnmbering  Watchman  of  Israel  t  We  rejoice, 
therefore,  and  are  strong,  not  in  the  sources  of  human  joy 
and  strength,  but  in  thee.  We  rejoice  this  morning,  and  ac- 
claim thee  God,  Redeemer,  Father ;  and  we  call  ourselves  ihy 
children,  since  it  is  that  sweet  name  which  thoa  hast  been 
pleased  to  bold  forth  to  us,  and  to  lay  upon  us,  and  which, 
resting  on  us,  is  more  than  a  coronet.  We  rejoice  in  all  titc 
fullness  and  sweetness  of  its  meaning.  We  mourn  that 
can  carry  it  with  us  so  little.  We  monm  that  as  by 
winds  the  leaves  of  flowers  are  blown  away,  so  our  sweel 
thoughts  of  thee  are  taken  away  from  us;  but  as,  swift-groi 
ing,  the  leaves  come  again,  baariug  rich  perfumes,  so  these 
thoughts  return,  and,  by  help  obtamed  of  thee,  we  continue 
to  be  blessed  by  thee. 

And  now  we  commend  ourselves  to  thy  fatherly  care. 
Thou,  in  whose  hands  is  all  power ;  tiiou,  that  hast  all  wis- 
dom; thou,  that  art  goodness  itself;  thou,  that  hast  taught 
to  love  all  that  know  how  to  love,  be  pleased,  we  beseech  of 
thee,  to  accept  the  ofieiin|^  of  ourselves  which  we  mz' 
Consecrate  us  to  thy  service.     Make  us  more  worthy  of 
taking  and  of  thy  keeping.     By  thy  providence  and  by 
grace,  educate  us  so  that  we  may  rise,  step  by  step,  to  - 
ty,  aid  spiritual  wisdom,  and  godliness. 

Remember  all  in  this  congregation  according  to  thi 
eral  wants,  and  interpret,  not  as  they  interpret,  bat  as  thou 
eeest  and  thou  knowest.  How  much  better  are  thy  thoughts 
toward  us  than  our  own !  How  much  better  is  that  way 
which  we  ahuu,  and  which  God  marks  out,  timn  that  way 
which  we  seek,  and  which  God  forbids !  We  beseech  of  thee, 
look  into  the  heart  of  every  one.  Are  there  those  that  dl 
under  great  trouble  ?  Thon,  that  hast  been  in  trouble,  do* 
know  how  to  succor  them.  Are  there  any  that  are  in  grief? 
Thou  hust  been  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  gneC 
Are  there  any  that  are  heart-sick  from  hope  deferred?  Hut 
not  thine  own  heart  felt  the  spear?  Hast  thou  not  monmed 
in  darkness  ?  Are  there  those  who,  with  all  their  other  loss- 
es, have  lost  the  evidence  of  Christ's  acceptance  of  them,  and 
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their  hope  of  God?  Didst  not  thou  cry  out,  ""Why  liast 
thou  forwiikeii  me  ?"  and  dost  thou  not  know  their  pang  and 
extremity  of  Borrow  V  O  God,  draw  near  to  all  that  ait  be- 
neath the  cloud.  Minister  strength  and  consolation  to  them. 
Let  the  light  begin  to  shine  into  their  darkneas.  Grant  that 
they  may  feel  that  if  God  is  for  them,  none  can  be  against 
them.    May  they  rise  up  and  put  iheir  trust  in  thee. 

We  beseech  thee  that  thon  wilt  sanctify  to  every  one  the 
afflictions  which  thou  art  laying  upon  them.  It  is  a  time  of 
trouble.*  All  through  our  land  are  mourners  in  unwonted 
numbers.  Wo  behold  thy  providence,  the  mystery  and  the 
wonder  of  it;  and  therefore  we  lay  our  hands  upon  our 
month,  and  our  mouths  in  the  dust.  For  our  sins  thou  ail 
chastising  this  people.  But,  we  pray  thee,  look  upon  the  in- 
dividual mourners.  Whilst  thou  art  doing  a  tearful  and 
marvelous  work  in  this  great  nation,  O  Lord,  forget  not  to 
be  gracious.  Enter  in  and  comfort  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
and  all  that  in  sorrow  drink  their  daily  cup  and  eat  their 
daily  bread.  Remember  all  that  are  distressed,  and  bind 
up  their  bruised  and  wounded  hearts. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  look  upon  those  in 
this  congregation  who  are  in  the  midst  of  cares,  anil  duties, 
and  burdens  of  lif6,%nd  that  aro  harassed  with  various  per- 
plexities. Grant  to  every  one  whatever  he  needs,  that  his 
strength  may  be  as  his  day  is.  May  all  have  occasion  to 
thank  God  for  his  presence  and  for  the  richness  of  his  grace. 
We  pray  thee,  instruct  each  of  us  how  to  take  the  affairs  of 
this  life  without  being  overborne  by  its  responsibilities,  and 
without  being  led  by  them  away  irom  thee.  Teach  us,  we 
beseech  of  thee,  how  to  carry  ourselves  so  that  we  shall  ever- 
more have  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  the  sweet  suggestions 
of  the  Spirit  oi  God.  And  teach  us  how  to  bear  more  and 
more  of  the  humanity  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  love  of  Christ 
into  our  fellowship  with  each  other — into  our  intercourse 
with  man.  Teach  us  how  to  do  as  thou  dost,  according  to 
the  measure  of  our  power. 

Bless  any  strangers  that  may  be  in  our  midst ;  and  if,  in 
the  suggestions  of  this  place  and  of  this  worship,  they  be- 
think them  of  the  dear  ones  that  are  far  from  them,  and  of 
the  house  of  God  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  sit, 
and  if  in  their  ears  are  sounds  of  melodies  remembered  long, 
grant  that  still  among  those  who  are  their  brethren,  though 
Uiey  be  of  strange  names,  they  may  feel  children's  comfort 
in  their  Father's  house.     Heed  their  tears.     Answer  their 
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prayers.  Comfort  their  hearts.  Bless  those  whom  they  lain 
would  have  blessed. 

Go  forth  with  all  our 'hearts  aud  thoughts  to  those  that 
are  separated  from  us,  wherever  they  may  be.  Remember, 
we  beaeecU  of  thee,  those  of  our  brethren  who  are  in  circum- 
fitanoes  of  peril  and  toil  Many  yet  walk  in  the  battle-fieli 
God  presen'e  them!  Many  are  wounded  and  snOering. 
God  comfort  and  heal  them  t  Many  are  scattered  hither 
and  thither  through  this  land.  Though  they  be  wanderers, 
let  that  thread  of  faith,  which  inYisibly  comiecta  us  to  thee, 
hold  them,  that  we  and  they  may  still  he  one  in  Christ  Je- 
sus. And  w3  pray  that  all  who  are  iu  distant  lands,  or  id 
remote  portions  of  our  own  land,  and  who  remember  us  S«h- 
bath  by  Sabbath,  and  sing  the  Bongs  that  wc  sing,  and  look 
to  the  hours  that  we  observe,  may  be  blessed  of  thee  Give 
them  evermore  to  partake  of  the  food  of  which  we  partake, 
and  that  it  may  strengthen  them  as  we  arc  strengthened. 

Look  upon  the  poor  and  sick  in  our  midst,  to  comfort  them, 
to  cheer  them,  and  to  heal  them.  And  grant  that  our  sym- 
pathies may  be  exercised  more  toward  them.  Look  upon 
all  the  classes  around  about  us  that  need  the  Gospel,  and 
have  it  not.  May  there  he  more  light  and  power  in  the 
chnrches,  whereby  to  go  forth  and  preach  Christ  Jesus  to 
tfioBC  that  lick  a  knowledge  of  the  Savior.  Bless  all  eflbrt* 
for  the  reformation  of  morals.  Stay  the  flood  of  intempci^ 
ance  that  threatens  us.  Hold  back  this  great  people,  we  Iw- 
seeoh  of  thee,  from  sottish  and  besotting  sins. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  a  blessing  to  rest  upon  this  natinn. 
Remember  the  President  of  tbese  United  States,*  whom  thoa 
hast  placed  in  a  position  of  great  reroonsibUity  and  of  trymg 
labors.  Tlioii  hast  been  his  God.  lliou  hast  {»iven  the  spiril 
of  wisdom  to  rest  upon  him.  Thou  hast  led  him  out  of  doD- 
gerous  and  difficult  places.  Still  guide  him  unto  the  end,  aud 
grant  that  he  may  never  he  without  thy  presence  and  thy 
conscious  guidance.  May  his  thoughts  be  lifted  np  to  thw 
evermore,  that  not  the  transient  favor  of  man,  but  the  abid- 
ing wisdom  of  God,  may  be  his  mie.  Bless  all  ©there  that 
ai-e  in  authority  about  him,  and  that  are  his  counselor. 
Bless  all  that  are  assembled  to  make  laws  for  this  nation. 
Remember  the  generals  of  our  army,  and  the  soldiers,  everv 
one.  Grant  that  victory  may  be  given  ns  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  and  justice,  and  liberty.  Remember  the  poor  oat- 
cast  slaves.  Give  to  them  that  freedom  which  is  their  right, 
and  with  it  give  them  that  instruction  which  shall  open  to 
'  Abraham  lincoln. 
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them  that  more  noble  liberty  wherewith  tliou  makcst  thy 
people  free.  We  thaiik  thee  that  thou  hast  guided  these 
poor  creatures  of  thine,  and  kept  them  from  imprudence, 
and  caused  them  to  be  praised  for  their  wiadoiii.  Grant 
that  tlie  day  appoiuted  for  their  deliverance  may  soon 
come,  and  that  at  last  they  may  go  free.  And  in  their  free- 
dom may  we  too,  at  last,  be  fvce.  Ami  we  beseeeli  of  thee, 
when  thou  hast  purged  out  the  bids  from  this  nation,  when 
thou  hast  puuiahed  us  for  our  tranegressiona,  that  there  may 
be  a  staying  of  the  red  cloud  of  war.  Some  wind  may  there 
arise  that  shall  aweep  it  away  into  the  wilderness,  with  all 
its  devastations.  In  thy  good  time  deliver  us  from  chastise- 
ment, and  GuScring,  and  peril  Grant  that  our  relief  may  so 
come  that  all  nations  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God  therein, 
that  thy  name  may  be  glorified  thereby,  and  that  this  peo- 
ple may  become  a  mightier  witness  for  Christ  and  for  Chris- 
tianity than  has  ever  before  existed.  While  so  many  arc 
watching  for  our  downfall,  grant  that  they  may  behold  a 
nation  rise,  not  for  the  terror  of  other  nations,  hat  for  the 
consolation  of  the  poor,  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant, 
and  for  the  hope  of  the  oppressed ;  and  may  tliia  great  peo- 
ple be  self-res  trained,  and  tempered  in  their  ambition ;  and 
may  their  prosperity,  and  wealth,  and  power  all  swell  and 
augment  the  glorious  triumphs  of  Christ  in  the  world.  Hast- 
en that  day  which  has  been  so  long  prayed  for,  and  which 
80  many  have  died  without  seeing ;  let  it  at  last  begin  to 
dawD  over  the  mountains,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  thy  salva- 
tiOB.    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


XVIII. 
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"Fikte  Nutb  n 


u  which  u  c 


PiLATB,  a  Roman  procurator,  was  for  ten  years  governor 
of  Judea  under  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  History  represents 
him  as  stem,  cruel,  stubborn,  and  avaricious.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  Gospels  to  modify  such  a  characterization. 
He  acts  as  if  ho  were  just  such  a  man  aahe  is  represented  by 
history  to  be. 

The  question  which  Pilate  puts  indicates  expostulation 
lull  as  much  as  perplexity.  An  honest  man,  sitting  in  his 
place,  would  have  found  no  trouble — would  certainly  have 
had  no  doubt  as  to  duty ;  for  Christ  had  lived  and  taught 
during  Pilate's  administratiou,  and  there  is  evidence,  also, 
in  the  test  of  Scripture,  that  Pilate  had  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  tho  purity  of  his  doctrine  and  the  integrity  of  his 
life.  All  the  allegations  made  against  him  and  the  evidences 
whicli  had  been  presented  in  confirmation  of  them  were  so 
manifestly  insufficient  for  condemnation,  nay,  even  for  blame- 
worthiness, that  Pilate's  raind  was  not  aSected  in  the  slight- 
eat  degree  with  trouble  from  conflicting  evidence,  or  the  in- 
tricacy of  principles  involved.  It  was  a  case  perfectly  clear 
in  itself  Hlate  sat  there  as  a  supreme  arbiter — as  a  ruler 
and  judge.  It  was  his  business  to  consider  Christ's  conduct 
in  relation  to  the  laws  ot  the  land,  and  in  that  relation  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  against  bim.  He  stood  moral- 
ly acquitted  of  every  charge  upon  which  ho  was  arraigned. 
Nay,  Pilate  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  accusers 


of  Christ.  He  knew  them  to  be  selfish,  ambitioas,  vindictive 
men;  and  he  waa  entirely  convinced  in  this  particular  case 
that  Christ  was  persecuted  by  them  from  reasons  of  malice; 
for  it  is  declared  that  "  he  knew  thai  for  eii\'y  they  had  de- 
livered him." 

'  This,  then,  was  a  case  which  to  an  honest  and  a  jast  man 
woald  have  had  no  difficulties  whatever.  There  waa  but  one 
plEun  duty  to  be  performed,  and  that  was  to  acquit  Christ, 
and  to  discharge  him.  But  to  a  politic  man,  who  only  re- 
gards men''s  moods  as  they  affect  his  own  interests,  and  tfacir 
moral  qualities  only  as  so  many  collateral  elements  of  his  own 
welfare— to  such  a  one  there  may  be  Gomc  trouble  in  sacli  3 
case;  for  the  people  had  been  stirred  up  by  their  nilers,  and 
were  almost  riotous;  and  the  chief  priests  aud  inSucnlial 
men  were  hot  with  rage.  Pilate  was  satistied  that  Christ 
was  innocent,  and  ought  to  be  released.  But  how  conid  he 
acquit  him,  and  yet  stand  well  with  the  ruling  classes? 
That  was  the  perplexity.  He  wanted  to  do  two  opposlur 
things;  he  wished  to  reconcile  two  irreconcilable  courses. 
He  therefore  reasons  with  them  persuasively — "  What  evil 
hath  he  done?" — hoping  to  bring  them  into  a  better, ji«t«r 
state  of  mind.  He  endeavors  to  appease  them  by  offering  an- 
other victim  for  their  wrath — Earahbas,  And  so  he  tries  v* 
rious  expedients  to  get  rid  of  pronouncing  condemnation  upon 
Christ — the  thing  that  they  wanted  him  to  do,  and  that  be 
shrank  from  doing. 

The  most  extraordinary  part,  however,  of  this  soeric,  ami 
the  one  which  shows  at  once  the  greatest  moral  sensihilttj^H 
IHlate,  and  the  most  profound  moral  Ignorance,  is  that  I^H 
corded  in  the  twenty-fourth  verse  of  this  narrative.  ^| 

"  When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prev^l  nothing,  but  th*^ 
rather  a  tumult  was  made,  he  took  water,  and  washed  his 
hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the 
blood  of  this  just  person;  see  ye  to  it" 

This  man  was  appointed  to  administer  justice,  and  in  the 
clearest  possible  case,  he  refused  to  do  it.    He  was  appcdnt- 
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ed  to  Btand  between  men  and  the  law,  and  to  secure  punieh- 
ment  for  disobedience  and  safety  for  obedience,  and  he  ut- 
terly refused  to  perform  this  high  duty.  He  denied  the  in- 
stinct of  common  humanity.  Ho  broke  the  law  he  was  to 
administer.  He  violated  his  own  knowledge  and  sense  of 
justice.  He  deliberately  gave  an  innocent  man  over  into  the 
hands  of  his  raging  enemies  to  bo  put  to  the  moat  cmel  death 
known  to  that  age,  ingenious  in  cruelty.  And  then,  hav- 
ing been  faithless  to  every  duty,  ho  coolly  puts  off  all  his  own 
responsibility  upon  the  Jews !  for  they  were  conspirators 
with  him,  Tliere  were  two  parties  to  this  crime — the  Jews, 
who  demanded  Christ's  crucifixion,  furious  with  rage;  and 
Pilate,  who  gave  him  over  to  them,  cool,  calculating,  politic, 
selfish.  However  impressive,  then,  it  may  have  been  to  the 
spectators,  and  however  much  it  may  have  eased  him  to 
wash  his  hands,  it  could  not  touch  his  guilt,  or  wash  aw&y 
the  blackness  of  it  from  hie  memory.  In  this  avful  tragedy 
he  was  second  to  none  in  guilt. 

But,  my  dear  friends,  is  Pilate  the  only  one  to  whom  this 
question  comes:  "What  shall  I  do  with  this  Jesus  that  is 
called  Christ?"  Ho  had  to  meet  this  question,  and  to  an- 
swer it;  and  every  man  that  is  before  me  has  Christ  upon 
his  hands,  and  is  called  to  answer  this  question.  You  have 
not  been  bom  in  a  lieathen  land.  Had  you  been,  you  would 
have  escaped  the  settlement  of  this  question.  Bat,  bom  in  a 
Christian  land,  amidst  Christian  institutions,  and  es|>ecially 
instmeted  carefiilly  in  Christian  tmth,  you  can  scarcely  for- 
get for  an  hour  that  there  is  a  Christ  who  claims  authority; 
who  demands  obedience ;  who  solicits  love ;  who  is  declared 
to  be  Son  of  God,  Savior  of  the  world,  your  judge!  He  is 
now  your  gmde  and  governor,  and  is  by-and-by  to  ho  your 
rewarder  or  punisher.  And  this  august  personage  is  before 
you,  with  claims  that  reach  the  very  marrow  of  your  life  and 
the  very  centre  of  your  nature,  and  which  include  the  whole 
scope  of  your  being. 

It  makes  no  differenco  in  this  matter  whether  you  adjourn 
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the  Bettlement  of  tlib  qaestion  or  not  You  may  put  it  off 
from  one  year  to  another;  you  may  adjourn  it  tlirougbonl 
youth,  and  iroin  youth  to  manhood;  you  may  neglect  it 
through  every  period  of  manhood,  and  from  manhood  to  old 
age ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  finally  getting  rid  of  the 
queBtion,  "What  shall  I  do  with  this  Jeaua  that  is  csHtd 
Christ?"  It  must  come  up  for  answering,  first  or  last, by 
every  one  of  you. 

You  may  seek  to  forget  this  question  in  pleasure ;  may 
thread  its  mazes,  may  drink  its  ruby  cup,  dance  its  gay  revel 
through,  filling  the  day  with  laughter,  and  the  night  with 
joyous  gayety,  until  one  who  looks  upon  you  may  think  ths[ 
no  such  thing  as  serious  trouble  can  ever  reach  you ;  and  J« 
there  will  come  pauses  when  out  of  all  your  joys  there  will 
rise  this  question, "  \V  hat  shall  I  do  with  this  Jesus  that  e 
called  Christ?"  He  is  something  to  you.  He  has  a  hold 
upon  yon.  If,  as  is  the  case,  we  sprang  forth  from  God,  vii 
hear  in  us  something  of  his  nature  and  spirit,  there  are  sym- 
pathetic corda  that  bind  us  to  him;  and  this  question  will 
be  borne  in  upon  iis,  in  spite  of  pleasure, "  What  shall  I  do 
with  this  Jesus  that  is  called  Christ  ?" 

You  may  overlay  this  question  with  businesB.  Yon  may 
eiJiaust  your  energies  with  work;  you  may  fill  up  the  hours 
with  zealous  industry ;  and  in  this  great  Babel,  amid  out- 
cries, and  grinding  wheels,  and  fierce  encounters  of  selfish 
men,  each  determined  to  secure  wealth  or  honor,  yoa  may 
get  rid,  for  a  time,  of  this  question ;  and  yet  there  is  leianre 
in  all  occupations ;  the  busiest  business  has  its  pauses ;  there 
are  still  hours  and  thoughtful  hours  to  every  one ;  and  in 
them  the  question  will  come  up,"  What  shall  I  do  with  tlu* 
Jesns  that  is  called  Christ  ?" 

Men  may  put  olT  and  put  away  the  question  ;  they  may  d«~ 
mand  that  il  be  let  alone,  and  say,  "  What  have  I  to  do  wiUi 
thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  1  will  not  have  thee  to  rule 
over  me;"  but  this  is  a  question  that  will  not  be  sUcDccd, 
that  will  not  be  shaken  off  .Every  time   you  behold  a 
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true  Christian  mau  with  the  power  of  God  resting  upou 
him,  and  with  a  fuce  ehining  aa  if  he  had  been  in  heaven,  this 
thonght  will  come  back  to  you, "  What  Bhall  I  do  with  this 
JcBUB  that  is  called  Christ  ?"  Every  heroic  deed  done  in  the 
name  of  Christ;  every  great  grief,  or  wrong,  or  sorrow  borne 
in  the  name  of  Chriat;  every  joyful  death  made  triumphant 
through  Christ,  will  bring  back  to  you  the  question, "  Wbat 
shall -I  do  with  this  Jesus  that  is  called  Christ?"  Every 
time  yon  part  company  with  trusted  and  loved  friends,  and 
they  go  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  you  turn  away  and  go  other- 
wheres, the  questiou  will  come  back  to  you,  "  What  shall  I 
do  with  this  Jesua  that  is  called  Christ  T 

It  is  written  on  the  sanctuary ;  it  sounds  out  through  ev- 
ery Sabbath;  it  cometi  from  the  Bible;  it  rises  from  the 
lives  of  good  men ;  it  meets  yoM  lu  the  field ;  it  questions  you 
sharply  in  health ;  it  dwells  with  you  in  sioknesa ;  the  cham- 
ber of  bereavement  whispers  it ;  the  grave  breathes  it— 
"Wliat  shall  I  do  with  this  Jesus  tbtt  is  called  Christ?" 
You  can  not  get  rid  of  this  question.  Living  or  dying,  it 
nrges  itself  upon  you. 

In  dealing  with  this  momentous  duty  wliich  is  thus  inevi- 
tably rolled  upon  you,  you  may  deal  with  Christ,  first,  as  if 
you  were  merely  a  historical  critic.  Yon  may  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  him — upon  his  life,  his  disposition,  his  deeds,  his 
faith ;  you  may  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  disciples  and  upon 
his  crucitiers;  upon  his  whole  influence  on  the  ago  in  which 
he  lived,  and  on  subsequent  ages;  but  you  can  not  in  this 
way  dispose  of  the  question, "  What  shall  I  do  with  this 
Jesus  that  ia  called  Christ?"  It  is  a  personal  question.  It 
is  not  historic.  You  arc  not  forbidden  to  go  into  liistoric  in- 
vestigations of  it ;  but  these  arc  only  the  husks — the  kernel 
is  InBide. 

Nay,  you  may  bring  your  reason  to  bear  on  Christ,  and,  on 
the  one  hand,  you  may,  by  proofs  and  arguments,  produce 
convictions  in  your  bosom  which  shall  exalt  liim  into  all 
heavenly  dignity;  you  may  ascribe  to  him  all  honor;  yon 
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may  rank  him  as  not  unequal  to  his  own  eternal  Father;  you 
may  pronounce,  in  a  most  orthodox  manner,  the  very  truth 
needful  to  the  jterfect  divinity  of  Christ,  and  may  even  be 
jealous  for  this  truth ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  still  ueing  your 
reason,  you  may  discron-n  him ;  you  may  strip  him  of  the 
robes  of  empire;  you  may,  as  some  do,rankliini  among  men, 
till  he  stands  a  fellow-sinner  by  your  side,  erring  and  Iklli' 
ble — you  may  employ  your  intellect  upon  Christ  in  either 
of  these  ways,  bnt  you  will  fail  thus  to  settle  this  qncstion, 
"What  shall  I  do  with  this  Jeeus  that  is  called  Christ?"  Il 
will  not  down  under  any  such  treatment. 

You  may  bring  your  passions  or  your  superstitions  to  bear, 
but  they  will  not  settle  it.  You  may  revile  him  and  bnffrt 
him  in  the  spirit  of  a  ribald  infidelity,  or  yon  may  surronnil 
him  with  a  system  of  formal  observances  which  shall  occupv 
your  external  zeal,  leaving  him  meanwhile  in  the  centre  un- 
touched ;  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  ways  will 
put  to  rest  this  question,  "What  shall  I  do  with  tliis  Jee>u« 
that  is  called  Christ?"  It  will  come  back  in  spite  of  formal 
ob8er\-auce  or  of  3old  unbelief. 

You  must  meet  this  question  in  the  very  way  in  wtuch 
Christ  ia  presented  to  you. 

Let  us,  then,  look  a  moment  at  the  way  in  which  Christ  il 
presented  to  us, 

"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world."  I  present  Jesus  to  you  as  the  atoning  Sa\"ior;  as 
God^s  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  as  that  new  and  living  way  by  which 
alone  a  smful  creature  can  ascend  and  meet  a  pure  and  a  just 
God.  I  bring  this  question  home  to  you  as  a  sinner.  Oh 
man  I  full  of  tranegrcssions,  habitual  in  iniquities,  tainted  and 
tarnished,  utterly  undone  before  God,  what  will  you  do  with 
this  Jesus  that  comes  as  God's  appointed  ancrifioe  for  siu, 
yoor  only  hope,  and  your  only  Savior?  Will  yon  accept 
him  ?  Will  you,  by  personal  and  living  faith,  accept  him  as 
your  Savior  from  sin  ?  I  ask  not  that  you  should  go  with 
me  into  a  discourse  upon  the  relations  of  Christ's  life,  of  his 
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eufferlngs,  of  his  death,  to  the  law  of  God,  or  to  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  Whatever  may  be  the  philosophy  of  those  re- 
lations, the  matter  in  hand  is  one  rather  of  faith  than  of  phi- 
losophy ;  and  the  question  is,  Will  you  take  Christ  to  be  your 
soul's  Savior?  What  will  you  do  with  Christ?  This  ques- 
tion must  be  met  and  answered,  either  fairly,  or  by  the  fact 
of  life  itself.  You  teill  settle  it  in  ooe  way  or  the  other. 
Ton  will  decide  to  do  something  with  Christ. 

"Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  la  the  midst  of  all  the  burdens 
and  trials  of  this  mortal  life,  he  presents  himself  to  yon  as 
your  strength  and  your  redeemer.  I  ask  you  what  you  will 
do  with  this  Jesus?  Have  you  any  need  of  liim?  Have 
you  any  place  for  him  ?  Have  you  any  desire  for  him  ?  Is 
be  to  you  the  chiefcat  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether 
lovely?  Or  do  you  feel  that  in  your  own  strength, or  skill, 
or  prosperity,  you  have  provision  enough  for  all  that  yon 
need,  and  that  he  is  an  mtruder  upon  your  world-plans  ? 
He  says, "  Como  to  me  for  strength  and  support."  What 
will  you  do  with  this  Jesus  that  thus  proffers  bis  aid  to  you? 
Again  he  says, "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  untome  and 
drink."  That  is,  over  and  above  the  wants  that  pertain  to 
this  life,  there  are  yearnings,  and  bungerings,  and  longings' 
of  the  higher  nature,  that  some  men  seek  to  satisfy  in  poet- 
ry, some  in  art,  and  some  in  other  food  adapted  to  our  spirit- 
ual being  ;  and  Christ  says, "  Only  I  can  satisfy  the  highest 
nature — the  need  of  the  soul."  I  present  Christ  to  your  high- 
er reason,  to  your  nobler  nature,  and  say,  What  will  you  do 
with  this  Jesus,  that  places  himself  in  sacb  a  relation  to  your 
wants? 

Nay,  he  is  presented  to  us  as  our  forerunner,  gone  to  stand 
before  God  for  us;  as  our  mediator;  as  our  intercessor. 
Have  yon  any  business  to  be  transacted  in  heaven?  Have 
you  any  interests  there  ?  Have  you  sent  there  any  that  were 
as  dear  to  yon  as  your  own  life?  Do  your  children  seem  to 
have  gone  from  this  world  without  a  nurse  ?    Do  they  seem 
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to  have  gone  into  the  great  invisible  abysm  without  parea1>- 
age  and  without  guidance  ?     Has  your  own  &oul  any  basi- 
nees  to  bo  transacted  there  ?     Have  you  any  hope  of  itnmor- 
tality  and  of  the  glory  of  another  and  a  better  state?    Have 
you  any  thing  that  is  worth  more  to  you  than  silver,  or  gold, 
or  honor,  or  pleaaure  ?     Ilavc  you  any  thing  invested  in  the 
other  life?     And  do  you  need  that  some  one  there  aboold 
think  for  you,  feel  for  you,  and  arrange  for  you?    Do  jxm 
need  a  forerunner,  a  mediator,  an  interceaaor  ?    Christ  stands 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  offers  himself  to  every  living   , 
soul  as  one  that  is  there  to  intercede  for  him.    What,  tha^  i 
will  you  do  with  this  Jesus  that  so  offers  himself  to  yonf'J 
Do  you  need  him?    Will  you  accept  him? 

But  more  particularly  Christ  comes  to  us,  not  only  as  a 
Being  of  infinite  love,  so  loving  as  willingly  to  give  hiTniwlf 
a  sacrifice  for  us,  but  as  a  Being  that  needs  lore,  and  solic- 
its human  love.  There  is  a  way  of  presenting  this  offens- 
ively so  that  it  shall  not  touch  any  noble  thought  or  feeling; 
but,  on  the  other  band,  it  may  be  so  represented  that  it  shall 
be  pleasing,  and  touch  the  noblest  thoughts  and  feelinge. 
We  may  conceive  of  a  divine  parental  heart  that  can  not  be 
satisfied  without  the  love  in  return  of  every  one  of  those  , 
that  it  loves.  There  U  a  conception  of  God  bending  ovet 
men,  and  awakening  their  love,  developing  it,  and  then  rej<H«-9 
ing  in  it,  even  as  we  bend  over  our  children  and  solicit  their  < 
aSection.  If  such  a  thought  is  not  full  of  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness to  us,  it  is  because  wo  are  so  low  as  not  to  be  able  to  mp- 
preciate  it.  Christ  comes  to  every  man,  and  demands  of  him 
love.  He  presents  himself  in  every  aspect  in  which  a  greater 
mind  can  be  presented  to  a  lower ;  he  presents  himself  as  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Savior  of  the  world,  your  persona!  friend,  and 
your  elder  brother;  he  embodies  in  himselfevery  tender  rela- 
tionship of  which  we  can  conceive ;  and  be  asks,  be  claima  aa 
his  right,  that  you  should  lovo  him.  What  will  you  do  with 
this  Jesns  that  so  pleads  for  and  demands  your  love  ? 

If  love  were  a  sealed  fountain,  if  you  hod  never  learned 
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to  love,  you  would  be  less  to  bUme  for  neglecting  to  love 
Christ,  But  among  the  things  taught  earliest  ia  love ;  among 
the  tbingB  most  variouely  educated  in  life  is  love  ;  and  among 
the  things  remembered  latest  is  love.  When  the  child  comes 
into  life,  almost  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  send  out  his  heart 
in  trust,  and  confidence,  and  love ;  and  though  the  objects  of 
his  primal  afiection  are  limited  and  imperfect,  ihey  are  suffi- 
cient to  excite  in  him  the  dormant  spark  of  love.  But  when 
it  is  the  infinite  Creator;  when  it  is  the  glorious  God;  when 
it  is  be  that  for  you  has  laid  down  his  own  life  j  when  it  is 
he,  rather,  that  has  taken  it  up  again,  and  lives  to  intercede 
for  you ;  when  it  is  he  that  sends  you,  day  by  day,  fresh  glo- 
ries, and  that,  night  after  night,  surrounds  you  with  mercies ; 
when  it  is  he  that  through  all  the  periods  of  your  life  watches 
over  you  with  most  tender  solicitude  and  scrupulous  fidelity ; 
that  outvies  all  other  afi*ectionB,  and  showers  his  own  upon 
you  more  copiously  than  clouds  ever  rained  drops,  or  seasons 
ever  gave  forth  fruit — when  it  is  he  that  comes  to  you,  say- 
ing, "My  son,  give  me  thine  heart" — what  will  you  do  with 
this  Jesus  that  yearns  for  your  love  ?     Will  you  love  him  ? 

He  claims,  likewise,  from  us  a  filial  obedience  springing 
from  the  spirit  of  love.  There  arc  inexorable  demands  of 
obedience  inwrought  into  the  fibres  of  creation.  There  are 
laws  demanding  obedience  that  take  no  refusal,  and  that 
carry  punishment  close  behind  their  demands.  Fire,  water, 
poisons,  heat,  cold,  wai'mth — these,  and  ton  thousand  other 
agents  and  elements  of  nature,  come  demanding  obedience, 
and  giving  us  no  choice.  With  them  it  is  do  or  die  I  But 
it  is  not  so  that  God  comes  to  us.  He  demands  that  we  shall 
obey  him  because  we  love  him.  He  comes  (o  us  with  Ibis 
most  reasonable  appeal  to  our  conscience  through  our  afiec- 
tious:  "  Because  my  commandments  are  holy,  and  Just,  and 
good — because  I  am  your  Father,  and  because  I  love  you  and 
seek  your  welfare,  I  demand  your  obedience."  I  present 
Christ  to  every  man  here  to-night,  claiming,  not  the  obedi- 
ence which  comes  &om  a  fear  of  damnation  in  case  of  diso- 
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bcdience,  but  the  obedience  which  comes  from  a  spirit  of 
love.  I  present  him  to  yon  on  grounds  of  generosity  and 
affection,  aud  saj,  What  will  jou  do  with  this  Jesus,  tbat 
cj>nie8  to  ask  of  you  the  obedience  of  love? 

Kay,  Christ  demands  that  there  shall  be  on  onr  part  that 
appreciation  of  divine  excellence  which  breaks  forth  in  rap- 
ture and  joy,  or,  in  other  words,  in  worship  and  adoratioo. 

When  a  man,  standing  before  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  or 
some  wonderful  phenomenon  of  nature — some  rugged  mouuV 
ain,  some  thunderous  fall,  like  that  of  Niagara,  or  some  bean- 
lifnl  landscape  —  finds  his  taste  so  awakened  that  he  loses 
command  of  himself,  and  breaks  forth  into  an  ecstasy  of  ad- 
miration, hia  sensations  are  transcendent. 

But  when  we  stand,  not  before  unspeaking  canvas,  or  inert 
mountains,  or  ncnseless  water,  hut  in  the  presence  of  some 
hero — some  man  that  has  stood  among  men  nobler  than  the 
noblest,  and  truer  than  the  truest,  and  has  carried  the  (aU  of 
a  nation  in  his  hand  without  betraying  it ;  some  Kossuth  or 
some  Garibaldi,  then  how  do  we  tremble  in  transports  of  il*- 
light  I  It  is  a  joyfid  intoxication.  It  is  au  ecstasy.  We 
need  now  and  _then  to  break  away  from  common  relatioiu. 
We  need  occasionally  to  go  where  our  intellect  can  pour  it- 
self forth  unrestrained,  where  onr  faith  can  soar  without  Kb- 
derance,  and  our  joyous,  generous  feelings  can  freely  take  a 
holiday.  How  grand  a  thing  is  a  true  man,  that  carriM  ia 
his  life  and  conduct  something  of  God  !  And  who  is  there 
that  is  so  nnfortunate  as  not  to  know  what  a  glorious  thing 
it  is  to  go  out  in  admiration,  almost  in  worship,  toward  such 

What,  then,  ought  onr  feelings  to  be  when  we  stand,  not 
before  a  man,  but  before  the  everlasting  God ;  that  Being 
who  created  the  innumerable  orbs  of  which  this  earth  is  boi 
ft  specimen ;  whose  ways  generations  and  ages  have  sougbi 
in  vain  to  find  out ;  of  whose  love  all  the  affectioDs  of  father, 
and  mother,  and  husband,  and  wife,  and  child,  and  brother, 
aud  sifiter,  and  friend,  and  lover,  are  but  faint  intimatioiu^ 
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and  of  whose  attributoB  the  divine  qualities  of  men  are  bat 
the  slightest  hints?  And  when  he  conies  as  our  maker  and 
preserver,  and  the  author  of  the  eternal  bliss  prepared  for  ns, 
how  blesaed  ought  to  be  the  prerogative  aud  privilege  of 
making  him  the  object  of  our  highest  worship  ! 

What  will  you  do  with  this  Jesus,  that  stands  before  you 
asking  for  your  admiration?  He  that  was  discrowned  once, 
but  is  crowned  now ;  he  that  was  once  &  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief, but  is  now  a  Prince  and  a  Savior;  lie 
that  once  walked  the  weary  way  of  Jerusalem,  and  climbed 
the  heights  of  Olivet,  and  the  steeper  heights  of  Calvary,  but 
now  walks  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem  with  unclouded 
glory — he  stands  before  yoiL  What  will  you  do  with  him  ? 
He  ia  proffered  to  you;  he  is  yours  by  good  right;  you 
were  bora  for  him,  aud  are  to  be  boni  again  for  him :  what 
will  you  do  with  him? 

Christ  holds  up  his  own  beautiful  life  before  you,  with  all 
that  majesty,  and  purity,  and  justice,  aud  simplicity,  and 
truth,  that  has  made  him  the  admiration  of  ages,  and  de- 
mands that  you  shall  live  as  he  lived.  I  present  him  to 
you  to-night.     What  will  you  do  with  this  Jesus? 

Such,  then,  are  the  claims  upon  you  of  your  Judge,  your 
Savior,  your  Deliverer,  your  Friend,  your  Teacher,  your 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King — your  God  1  I  present  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  at  every  single  man's  door.  He  stands  and 
knocks.  He  claims  admission.  He  lays  these  claims  before 
you.     What  will  you  do  with  this  Jesus? 

My  dear  friends,  you  may  think  that  you  can  put  off  this 
matter;  you  may  think  that  because  you  forget  it,  and  cover 
it  down  in  various  ways,  it  has  passed  from  you ;  but  this  is 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  man's  life  is  itself  a  judgment 
and  decision.  What  you  will  do  with  Christ  is  being  de* 
terrnined  every  single  day  you  live.  "  I  will  neglect  him :" 
if  that  is  your  conduct,  then  that  is  your  decision.  "  I  will 
dishonor  him ;"  if  that  ia  your  conduct,  then  that  is  your  de- 
cision.    "  I  will  cast  him  ofi|  and  tread  him  under  foot :"  if 
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that  is  your  conduct,  then  that  is  your  decision ;  for  it  does 
not  need  that  a  man^s  tongne  should  interpret  his  life.  A 
man's  life  interprets  itself;  and  what  one  does  and  conlinaes 
to  do,  that  is  what  he  decides  to  do.  He  that  is  mean,  de- 
cides to  be  mean ;  he  that  is  a  robber,  decides  to  be  a  rob- 
ber; he  that  is  gross  and  groveling',  decides  to  "be  gross  and 
groveling ;  he  that  lives  for  the  world,  decides  to  live  for  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  that  interprets  a  man's  decisions  u 
do  actions.  Now  what  is  your  decision  in  respect  to  Christ, 
whom  I  bring  to  you  ?  "What  are  you  now  doing  with  him? 
Judging  from  the  decisions  of  your  actions  and  life,  what 
have  you  done,  what  arc  yon  doing,  and  what  will  you  do 
with  him? 

My  dear  friends,  there  ia  something  awful  in  the  contrast 
between  the  scenes  that  took  place  in  relation  to  Pilat«  and 
Christ.  See  that  Roman  procurator,  with  barbaric  glory  cal- 
culated to  strike  with  powerful  effect  the  ignorant  massed, 
vith  immense  power  and  wealth  in  his  hands,  and  with  the 
lives  of  men  at  his  disposal — see  him,  sclfislr,  cold,  witlioat 
moral  feeling,  issuing  judgments  simply  with  reference  lohij 
own  worldly  interests !  Before  him  stood  Christ,  accused  of 
wishing  to  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  Pilate  asked  him, 
"Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?"  He  said,  "Thou  sav- 
est,"  Hia  enemies  made  their  accusations  against  bim,  ami 
Pilate  said,  "  nearest  thou  how  many  things  they  witnoH 
against  thee?"  To  this  question  he  answered  not  a  word. 
He  refused  to  reply  to  any  of  the  base  charges  brought 
against  him.  Pilate  knew  that  this  man,  nnbefriende<l,  be- 
trayed, deserted,  mute,  8tri])ped,  and  about  to  be  mocked, 
was  innocent,  and  that  he  would  go  forth,  if  he  gave  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  fierce,  cruel  soldiery,  to  be  crowned  with 
thoma  and  to  be  spit  upon.  And  Pilate  sat  regal  on  his 
throne  while  Christ  was  despised,  rejected,  condemned,  and 
led  forth  to  the  cruel  death  of  the  cross  I     That  is  one  scene: 

After  a  few  years,  Pilate,  accused  of  treachery,  went  to 
Rome.    The  emperor  meanwhile  dying,  hia  successor  haniah- 
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ed  hjiu.  Afterward  he  comtnitted  Buicide.  His  Bpirit  as- 
cended, itnd  before  the  crowned  Judge,  whom  all  angels 
loved  aud  revered,  stood  Pilatt',  the  unjust  judge  I  Ik'hold 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  their  relative  positloiiB  1 
See  how  the  once  weak,  and  despised,  and  lowly,  and  down- 
trodden, and  scourged,  and  crucified  Jesus  sita  supreme  Lord 
and  Head  over  all,  while  before  bim  Pilate  quails  and  trem- 
bles, and  calls  upon  the  mountains  and  rocks  to  fall  on  him, 
and  hide  bim  from  the  face  of  the  Lamb  I  That  is  the  othev 
scene. 

la  there  not  to  be  snch  a  contrast  in  your  case?  Kow 
you  live  gayly  through  the  days  as  they  pass.  Now,  when 
the  question  comes,  in  ten  thousand  forms,  "  What  wilt  thou 
do  with  this  Jesus?"  you  prorogue  it;  you  adjourn  it;  you 
cover  it,  sometimes  with  business,  sometimes  with  pleasure ; 
you  put  it  off,  sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  an- 
other. Meanwhile  your  life  is  settling  it  Tou  deny  Christ, 
you  reject  him,  you  treat  him  with  contempt ;  but  the  day 
will  come,  and  that  speedily,  when'  you  too  will  stand  before 
the  throne  of  God,  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which 
you  have  lived.  And  then  Christ  will  render  that  irreversi- 
ble sentence  which  shall  control  your  eternal  destiny. 

Is  it  not,  then,  wise  that  every  one  should  give  heed  to 
this  question,  "  What  wilt  thou  do  with  this  Jesus?"  You 
were  bom  of  God;  you  are  living  upon  his  bounty  in  nature; 
you  ore  guided  and  guarded  by  his  providence;  you  are 
watched  over  by  his  fostering  care ;  you  are  clothed  from 
his  wardrobe;  you  are  maintained  at  his  table;  your  very 
ability  to  supportT  yourself  is  borrowed  from  him;  your  pow- 
er to  think,  and  will,  and  act,  and  the  power  of  your  heart  to 
throb  health  for  days,  and  weeks,  and  years,  comes  from  him. 
And  all  ho  aaks  is  that  for  the  benefits  you  receive  at  his 
hands  you  shall  feel  toward  him  a  corresponding  gratitude. 
I  appeal  to  your  reason ;  I  appeal  to  your  honor ;  I  appeal  to 
every  generous  feeling,  every  devout  instinct,  every  magnan- 
imouB  sentiment ;  and  I  ask  il',  in  the  light  of  these  facts, 
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your  life  of  sins  unrepented  of,  of  disobedience — ^your  life  that 
contemptnonsly  puts  Christ  aside,  is  not  base  and  damna- 
ble? The  meanest  man  on  earth,  I  thifik,  is  he  that  sins 
without  compunction  and  without  repentance,  and  buffets 
Christ  with  daily  contempt. 

But  the  time  will  soon  come  when  all  these  things  will  be 
revealed  in  another  life;  and  then  the  excuses  which  yon 
urge  now  will  not  stand  a  moment  It  will  be  with  men^s 
excuses  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  God  looks  upon  them, 
as  it  is  with  the  frost-pictures  on  a  window  of  a  winter  morn- 
ing, when  the  sun  looks  upon  them — they  will  be  gone  with 
his  looking.  The  excuses  which  you  paint  in  this  life  to 
justify  pride,  and  selfishness,  and  disobedience,  and  recreancy, 
will,  the  moment  you  stand  before  God,  melt  away.  And 
then  it  will  be  too  late  to  rectify  mistakes. 

I  beseech  of  you,  while  it  is  a  day  of  grace,  while  there  is 
yet  opportunity,  turn  from  evil,  turn  from  thoughtlessness, 
cease  to  buffet  Christ  by  your  lives,  honor  him,  trust  in  him, 
and  live  by  faith  in  him,*that  you  may  die  in  his  strength, 
and  reign  with  him  for  evermore. 
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Preached  in  Plymouth  Churchy  Brooklyn^  Sabbath  mornings  ymu 

11  thy  1866. 

[Hon.  Junes  Hnmphrey,  whose  death  suggested  the  following  aermoo,  and  ia  alfaidcd  to 
in  it,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  James  Humphrey,  President  of  Amherst  Ml^e.  He  giadaaled 
at  that  institution  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  and  after  several  years  of  the  pncdoe  ef  lav 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  removed  to  New  York  in  1838,  and  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Banicy,  H«a* 
phrey,  &  Butler,  soon  took  a  leading  position  at  the  New  York  bar.  He  entered  poGlioi 
early,  was  for  two  terms  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Brooklyn,  where  he 
for  one  term  served  as  Corporation  Counsel,  and  in  1858,  retirixtg  from  the  law,  was 
nated  and  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Republican  party  at  the  age  of  foity-eigfaL 
edby  Hon.  M.  F.  OdeU  during  the  years  i860  and  i86a,  he  was  re-elected  in  1864.  Thn^fb- 
out  his  life  he  had  suffered  severely  frcnn  dinease,  whkh  did  not,  however,  inra|iiilalf  hoa 
from  arduous  and  successful  labors.  An  earnest  and  uncompromising  ftiwid  of  iimk>«i,ha 
opposed  all  compromise  with  slavery,  and  all  temporizing  measures  with  the  rd>dlioo.  Aa 
earnest  and  practical  Christian,  he  witnessed  a  good  profession  before  many  witnesses  by  Us 
godly  life.  On  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  June,  he  started  for  his  place  in  Washington, 
himself  too  ill  to  proceed,  and  had  barely  strength  to  retrace  his  steps  and  reach  his  i 
where  he  died,  Saturday  morning,  June  16th,  1866.  Universally  beloved,  penonaDy ; 
lar  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  party,  the  sorrow  of  the  community  in  his  death 
creased  by  the  feet  that  it  followed  almost  immediately  upon  the  death  of  his 
Hon.  M.  F.  OdeU.  The  prayer  appended  to  this  sermon  is  one  pronounced  by  Mr. 
at  the  funeral  services.] 
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"  JSut  this  I  saj,  brelhreo.  The  timB  U  ibort.  I(  renuuneth  that  both  ihey 
that  hava  wives  be  ait  [hough  thej  had  none;  and  the^  that  weep  aa 
though  they  wept  not ;  and  the;  that  rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not ; 
and  lhe7  Ihat  buy  as  though  tbcy  possessed  not ;  anil  thoy  tliat  ube  this 
world  as  not  abusing  it.  For  the  fashion  of  this  world  posseth  away. 
But  L  would  hare  yon  without  carefulness," — 1  Cob.,  vii.,  29-32. 

Is  it,  then,  the  aim  of  Christianity  to  turn  this  world  Into 
a  dream-land?  Arc  we  to  strive  for  an  unnatural  judgment 
as  if  things  were  not  what  they  seem  to  be  ?  Are  we  to  un- 
dervslue  life's  sweetest  affections  and  deepest  sentiments  as 
if  they  were  but  appearances?  Can  that  be  a  sound  ethical 
statfl  which  idealiKos  all  realities,  and  turns  all  substance  into 
shadow,  and  transmutes  the  most  potent  verities  into  ab- 
etraction,  and  changes  fact  into  fiction? 

What  1  to  love  as  if  you  did  not  love  ?  To  have  a  kind  of 
hollow-hearted  affection?  To  regard  rclationabip  as  but 
a  dream?  To  call  by  one  name,  and  that  name  Nothing- 
ness, all  variatioTis  and  inflections  of  feeling — joy  and  sorrow, 
laughter  and  tears?  Is  this  the  instruction  of  God's  Word? 
Has  God  established  the  physical  globe,  with  its  vast  econo- 
my, and  planted  us  in  the  middle  of  it,  educating  us  by  its 
laws,  only  that  we  might  not  recognize  them?  Has  he  es- 
tablished the  household,  the  sweet  relations  of  neighborhood, 
the  complex  structure  of  society,  only  that  men  might  be 
obliged  to  deny  their  sense,  and  call  them  grand  and  glitter- 
ing negations  ? 

Surely  no !  If  any  one  from  this  exhortation  is  tempted 
to  such  an  interpretation,  he  doubtless  misconceives,  not  the 
meaning  of  this  passage  alone,  but  the  whole  Bible  teaching ; 
for  if  there  be  one  thing  plainer  than  another  In  Scripture 
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it  ifl  the  eolemnity  and  value  which  it  throws  upon 
life  and  the  common  things  in  life  Ko  other  book  is  more 
intenecly  realistic  than  the  Word  of  God,  It  teaches  na  lo 
honor  life,  men,  eociety,  occnpation,  and  the  homely  rirtae? 
which  have  their  BpLerc  in  secular  duties ;  and  surely  il 
can  not  ho  so  inconsistent  with  itself  as  then  to  undervalue 
all  these  things. 

Let  us  therefore  look  around  and  rccall  some  of  the  expe- 
riences of  our  own  lives,  to  see  whether  we  may  not  find  a 
clew  to  this  remarkable  passage. 

When,  on  some  summer  afternoon,  tike  the  gloriouB,  gold- 
en, hazy  yesterday,  parents  sit,  the  labor  of  the  day  mostly 
past,  and  listen  to  the  sports  of  their  children  that  are  play- 
ing beneath  the  window,  and  see  their  houses  made  of  linu 
scratched  upon  the  ground,  and  hear  them  talk  of  thoir  mimic 
supper,  in  which  both  the  dishes  and  the  food  are  imaginary, 
and  perceive  their  wild  realization  of  the  game  at  which  they 
play,  do  they  not  feel  that  to  the  child,  as  a  child,  and  meas- 
ured by  its  then  capacities,  there  is  both  value  and  importuice 
in  these  things  ?  And  would  they,  by  a  word,  diecountenance 
the  child's  sports,  or  break  their  charm,  or  teach  the  child 
that  they  are  but  a  fantasy  and  a  folly?  And  yet,  when  the 
parents  consider  the  after  life  of  the  child,  which  they  unde^ 
stand,  though  the  child  does  not,  do  they  not  emilc  at  hit 
dream-land  ?  It  is  to  the  parents  as  if  it  were  not.  It  is  so, 
not  by  taking  any  thmg  away  from  it,  but  simply  by  placing 
alongside  of  it  the  same  essential  qualities  in  a  higher  sphere, 
in  larger  proportions,  in  a  more  glorified  estate.  And  when 
these  very  children  grow  up,  and  come  to  remember  tk^t 
childish  joys,  they  do  not  pour  contempt  upon  them,  nor  in 
anywise  diminish  what  there  was  in  them.  They  rccogoi 
that  there  was  to  them  value  and  joy  in  these  things; 
they  feel  thai,  when  compared  with  the  larger  experiei 
into  which  they  have  entered,  that  early  joy  was  shaclei 
and  unsubstantial. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  ripened  I 
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to  take  one  look  farthor  forward  toward  a  coming  state 
whose  glory  and  perfeetnoBB  shall  cast  alt  present  rcallzatioDS, 
not  into  coDtGinpt,  but  into  auch  relative  inferiority  that  they 
shall  seem  to  be  but  shadows,  while  the  invisible  and  the  fu- 
ture shall  seem  to  be  the  real 

There  are  two  states  of  mind  in  which  men  have  an  expe- 
rience in  commercial  business  which  is  analogous  to  this  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  The  reality  and  importance 
of  business  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  solemnly  to  be  affirm- 
ed. Secular  occupation  is  a  part  of  religious  culture.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  systematic  and  regular  moral  education  which 
God  designs  for  the  world.  It  builds  up  society.  It  ang- 
ments  the  conditions  of  happiness.  It  enlarges  the  powers 
of  men.  It  multiplies  the  sources  of  satisfaction.  And,  not 
least,  it  educates  the  race  in  morals.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
in  any  way  to  undervalue  the  constructive  and  accumula- 
tive forces  of  society.  The  making  of  wealth  and  tlie  using 
of  wealth  may  be  corruptly,  selfishly,  and  arrogantly  turned 
into  mischief,  but  were  designed  in  the  divine  economy  to 
minister  to  our  moral  benefit,  and  to  make  ns  larger  and 
better  in  our  whole  being. 

And  yet  there  are  times  when  men  feel  disguBt  at  wealth, 
and  at  all  the  means  by  which  it  is  sought.  There  are  times 
of  weariness  and  disappointment,  when  men  are  vexed  with 
rivalries,  or  are  overtasked,  or  have  mistaken,  or  come  short ; 
and  at  such  times  there  is  a  species  of  disgust  which  not  only 
is  not  to  be  encouraged,  but  which  is  positively  mischievous. 
It  is  without  moral  discrimination.  It  is  without  just  rea- 
son. It  is  the  testimony  simply  of  man's  weariness,  and  not 
of  his  judgment  guided  by  his  moral  sense. 

But  there  are  hours  given  to  men — to  all,  I  hope,  some- 
times, and  to  many  often — clear,  high,  noble,  in  which  they 
are  convinced,  not  of  the  unimportance  of  these  secular 
things,  but  of  the  transecndcntly  greater  importance  of  a 
higher  class  of  realities,  of  which  these  aso  but  the  shadows 
and  foretokens.    There  are  times  in  which  men  feel,  not  that 
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earthly  treasure  is  despicable,  but  that  there  is  a  kind  of  I 
treasure  with  which  that  which  the  earth  affords  bears  no  I 
compariBon.  Tiiere  are  hours  wheu  men  toil  for  the  money  \ 
that  perishes,  and  for  those  treasures  that  feed  the  secular  I 
and  physical  conditions  of  life ;  and  there  are  happily  other  j 
hours  in  which  there  is  an  inlooking  into  a  man's  spiritual  I 
state,  and  the  soal  feels  itself  destined  to  a  wealth  that  never  J 
can  fade  —  that  is  subject  to  no  bankruptcy.  Out  of  buc| 
higher  musings  (they  are  but  for  an  hour;  they  are  s 
times  but  a  glance  of  the  sout)  the  man  looks  back  upon  t 
lower  state,  not  to  deride  it,  but  to  say, "  That  which  I  right- 
ly strivcd  for  is  all  that  I  thought  it  to  by,  but  it  suggeete 
something  yet  better — a  higher  sphere  and  a  nobler  realm 
of  ac.hievcmont,  compared  with  which,  though  it  be  invisible, 
the  visible  is  the  shadow,  this  being  the  substance." 

He  who  has  built  a  palace  for  his  affections,  and  cherished 
them  there  as  very  princes,  knows  two  experiences  of  the 
like  kind  in  respect  to  the  affections.  The  earnest  reality  of 
heart-life — nothing  can  take  from  its  importance.  Man^s  life 
does  not  lie  so  much  in  his  physical  executive  forces,  nor  in 
that  which  he  has  achieved  by  nnsdom  physically  applied. 
Man's  life  in  this  sphere  rests  far  more  largely  on  the  diflbsed 
action  of  his  social  sentiments  than  he  is  wont  to  tliink. 
no  man  that  is  wise,  or  humane,  or  Christian,  should  nnderval 
ue  heart-life — I  will  not  say  in  its  intensities  and  raptures,  b 
rather  in  its  milder  manifestations,  in  its  distributive  inflv; 
ences. 

Yet  there  are  wondrous  hours  when  there  rises  before  t 
mind  such  a  sense  of  the  imperfections  of  human  love  f 
make  it  wholly  unsatisfactory  to  the  soul.  It  must  be  s 
It  is  not  a  question  of  blameworthiness.  There  is  a  vistoKl 
of  the  coming  love  in  comparison  with  which  all  that  tk 
here  know  in  respect  to  heart-love  is  but  a  germ,  or  a  plant 
in  its  early  years.  There  is  such  a  sense  of  men's  inner  ftad 
higher  life  that  their  ordinary  daily  experience  seems  like  ■ 
dream — like  a  tale  thot  is  told.    When  wc  arc  in  a  low  e 
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we  call  higher  vuiona  reminiBCences,  and  settle  back  again  tg 
that  which  we  know  and  feel  in  its  homelier  and  ruder  tbrma, 
and  say, "  This  is  sabatantiaL  Whatever  the  body  can  help 
me  to  understand  is  real"  But  there  arc  times  when  the 
spirit  asBerts  its  Eupcriority,  and  recognizee  that  all  those  af- 
fections which  arc  expressed  by  their  bodily  experiences  par- 
take of  matter,  and  that  the  real  higher  life  is  that  which  is 
to  be  disembodied,  disenthralled,  and  brought  into  a  liberty, 
thelargenees  of  which  is  not  suspected  here.  There  are  times 
when  men  feel  that  the  inviaible  and  latent  is  far  more  to  be 
received  than  the  vieible  and  disclosed ;  and  that  those  things 
wl»ich  arc  able  to  make  an  impressioa  on  the  senses  must  in 
their  nature  be  coarse  and  low,  whereas  thtrae  things  that  are 
unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  senses  belong  to  a 
higher  sphere,  and  can  not  be  reduced  to  incarnation. 

In  these  hours  of  musing,  of  inspiration,  of  imagination,  if 
you  choose  to  call  it  imagination,  or  of  faith,  if  you  choose  to 
digniiy  it  by  callbg  it  faith — in  these  hours  it  is  that  we  look 
upon  all  our  relationships  on  earth,  not  with  indifference,  not 
as  if  they  were  not  real,  but  as  if  in  some  sense  they  were 
dreamy  and  visionary. 

Of  those  who  through  sorrow  and  griefs  have  reached  the 
high  seats  of  wisdom,  some  there  are  who  will  tell  you  that 
in  sorrow  there  is  an  experience  like  to  that  which  I  have 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  love  or  occupation.  The  reality, 
the  power,ftnd  the  dominion  of  sorrow  no  man  disputes.  In 
this  life,  the  sorrows  of  the  moral  sentiment  are  crowned 
kings.  Their  crowns  are  iron.  Miilnight  is  in  their  eye. 
Awful  sternness  seems  to  be  iu  their  hearts.  Men  lie  as  vie 
tims  in  dungeons  under  the  dominion  of  sorrow,  and  know 
not  that  in  this  strange  way  God  prepares  men  for  corona- 
tion, and  that  these  stem-browed  kings  of  misery  arc,  after 
all,  angels  of  mercy  and  of  love. 

Yet,  as  in  storms,  sometimes  there  ore  moments  when  tbe 
clouds  part  and  let  through  the  whole  gush  of  the  sun,  and 
change  in  a  moment  the  terror  to  sublime  beauty;  so,  out  of 
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anguish,  often,  the  soul  risos  to  a  vision  of  the  work  win 
eoiTov  does  for  men,  and  of  what  is  its  real  interior  and  after 
nature ;  and  there  comes  a  comprchenBioa  of  the  apostle's 
declaration, "  Xo  chagtening  for  the  present  seemetb  to  be 
joyous,  but  grievous ;  nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness."  And  in  these  higher  moods 
we  look  back  upon  Borrows  as  if  they  had  been  no  soitowb. 

"Wbo  remembers,  when  once  his  feet  are  upon  land  again, 
those  weary  storms  that  well-nigh  rocked  the  life  out  of  him 
but  yesterday?  How  soon  we  forget  the  darkness  and 
wretchedness  of  a  life  upon  the  sea  when  we  are  again  on 
land,  which  God  anchored  fast  so  that  it  should  neither  swing 
nor  swell  1  While  men  are  in  the  midst  of  overflowing  sor- 
rows, those  sorrows  are  more  real  to  them  than  they  deserve 
to  be ;  but  when  they  rise  above  their  sorrows,  and  look  down 
upon  them,  they  seem  so  unimportant  as  not  to  be  worthy  of 
thought.  By  sorrow  men  learn  that  they  need  to  be  fed  with 
higher  food ;  that  they  must  rest  on  stronger  supports;  that 
they  must  have  other  fricmlB  and  friendalups ;  that  they  must 
live  another  life ;  that  there  must  be  something  that  neither 
time,  nor  chance,  nor  accident  can  undermine  and  sweep 
away.  Wlien  men  have  learned  this  interior  lesson  of  sor- 
row, they  look  upon  the  trouble  not  as  being  less  troublous 
than  it  was,  hat  as,  from  the  higher  point  to  which  they  have 
risen,  unreal  and  dreamy. 

Thus  in  joy  we  learn  to  rejoice  as  thongh  wo  rejoiced 
not.  In  sorrow  we  learn  to  weep  as  though  we  wept  noL 
In  marriage  relations  and  the  ecstatic  enjoyments  ofaocial 
life  we  learn  to  live  as  though  these  were  not  the  real  things, 
but  rather  the  prefiguring  of  them ;  as  though  we  saw  but 
the  semblance  here  of  that  which  we  shoald  realize  hereaft«r. 
We  learn,  blessed  and  beautiful  as  is  the  present,  to  wait  for 
the  more  glorious  disclosure  that  is  just  beyond.  We  Icam, 
as  we  dig,  and  build,  and  accumulate,  to  feel,  not  that  there 
is  not  a  reality  in  what  we  are  doing,  but  that  there  is  an- 
other reality  which  far  exceeds  what  most  men  know ;  that 
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what  men  know  ia  a  Bemblance  of  Bomethiog  beyond  ;  that  it 
is  a  foretoken  of  other  treasures,  of  the  coming  possessions 
and  dominions  of  the  Boul  These  present  thingti  become 
shadowy,  not  becauBe  wc  Bay  to  them  "  Be  annihilated  I  Mult 
out  of  $ight !"  but  becauBo  wo  Bay  to  them  "  To  are  prophe- 
cies"— and  the  word  of  prophecy  ia  never  so  much  us  is  the 
fiilfiUment  itself 

Have  we  not,  then,  in  these  and  like  experiences,  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  sublime  truth  of  the  sacred  Scriptures? 
The  realities  of  life  are  not  degraded  by  a  consideration  of 
their  poorness,  their  faults,  and  their  mingled  sinfulness. 
But  I  doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  look  too  often  upon  human 
life  on  the  aide  of  its  squalor  and  misery,  I  should  as  Boon 
think  of  looking,  not  at  the  gallery  and  library,  nor  at  living 
men,  but  at  the  sewers  of  the  city,  and  at  the  dead  and  de- 
caying bodies  of  men,  to  know  the  power,  aud  beauty,  and 
glory  of  civilization,  as  of  looking  at  society  and  at  individu- 
als on  the  evil  side  to  know  what  belongs  to  their  best  estate. 
There  is  a  strong  attraction  of  like  to  like ;  and  when  we  are 
ourselves  morbid,  bitter,  vindictive,  we  see  only  how  poor 
and  nntmstworthy  men  are ;  in  looking  upon  the  household, 
we  see  only  a  want  of  virtue  and  peace.  There  arc  those 
that  will  tell  yon  that,  after  all,  men  are  hollow  and  untrust- 
worthy; tha^  the  household  is  a  eham;  that  neighborhoods, 
and  cities,  and  states  are  but  decent  devices  to  cover  im- 
mense and  over-rolling  imperfections,  and  miseries,  and  wick- 
ednesses. 

Now  there  is  enough  of  Bhorttroming,  and  of  wrong,  and 
of  positive  wickedness  and  meanness,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  to  search  them  out  and  hold  them  up  for  our- 
selves and  others  to  gaze  at.  When  a  leaf  drops  anil  dies  it 
goes  down  to  mingle  with  the  ground.  When  moss  falls  off 
it  disappcnrs.  Every  thing  in  nature,  as  it  decays,  hi^cs  il' 
self.  And  so  it  should  be  in  himian  life.  All  the  ten  thou- 
sand decaying  imperfections  in  society  we  are  as  soon  a^  po§- 
sible  to  forget  and  cast  under  foot.  We  are  to  aocostom  our- 
2A 
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selveB  to  look  chiefly  at  that  which  is  innocent,  and  b«ADtifiil, 
and  SBpiring,  and  in  whicli  arc  tlie  pOEsibilitiea  of  edncatioii. 
.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  man,  in  looking  at  himself,  at  his  ncigb- 
bore,  ami  at  oommunities,  to  look  at  the  side  of  fault,  and  fill- 
ing, and  meanness,  and  imperfection,  and  wickedness^uid  n>^ 
tennese.  These  things  will  force  themselves  upOQ  his  notice 
full  enough — more  than  enough  for  Iiis  good. 

It  is,  then,  no  part  of  the  eiTand  of  the  text  to  teach  yimto 
undervalue  the  present  relatione  of  life,  nor  to  study  thoae 
morbid  ^aspects  of  its  ignorance,  its  imperfections,  or  its  sins, 
which  lie  so  heavy  on  it.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  tell  yon 
that  the  experiences  and  joys  of  life  are  bleesed  realities- 
more  blessed  than  you  think.  It  comes  not  to  tell  yon  thll 
friendship  is  not  friendship,  hut  to  say  to  you,  "  Friendship  is 
BO  really  friendship  that  you  do  not  begin  to  know  it  from 
what  you  have  experienced  of  it."  It  says  to  the  father  and 
mother,  not  that  the  love  which  they  bear  to  their  children  is 
oo  love,  or  worthless  love,  but  that  it  is  a  love  of  which  their 
Experience  is  so  minute  that,  when  they  corae  to  sec  that 
that  is  the  feeling  with  which  God,  in  the  amplitude  of  hit 
infinite  being,  looks  as  a  father  upon  human  weakness,  tb« 
affection  which  they  bear  to  their  chililren  will,  iu  this  larger 
interpretation,  seem  as  a  shadow.  It  is  to  say  to  affianced 
hearts,  not  that  the  love  which  draws  them  »ogether  is  ■ 
passion  that  bums  for  an  hour  and  then  goes  into  ashes ;  bnt 
tohusbandandwife,loverandfriend, it  says," Love  on:  lofe 
is  truer  than  men  would  make  you  think;  it  is  richer;  itll 
more  potent.  Your  own  experience  of  it  does  not  ti-Il  yon 
what  it  is,  nor  what  it  is  to  be.  There  is  more  to  oottu. 
There  will  bo  an  education  and  disclosure  which  will  make  that 
which  men  teach  you  to  undervalue  seem  so  divine  and  fo  om- 
nipotent for  Joy  that  you  will  think  the  most  ecstatic  moods 
in  tbw  world  are  as  if  you  loved  not."  This  is  a  different  pro- 
cess from  undervaluing.  It  is  to  teach  men  the  intense  po- 
tency  of  things,  to  teach  them  to  take  all  these  elements  of 
human  experience  aa  so  many  symbols,  hints,  and  propheeuo, 
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out  of  which  is  to  grow,  by-and-by,  a  fulfillmont  bo  much 
larger  than  is  implied  by  the  words  of  prediction  thai  no 
man  can  at  present  determine  what  is  the  fullness  of  it. 

In  another  way  the  Apostle  John  comes  at  the  same  truth, 
where  he  says, "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  Aa  much  as  if  he 
had  said, "  We  are  the  sons  of  God ;  but  do  not  imagine  that 
the  common  meaning  of  the  word  «ona  can  convey  to  yon  an 
idea  of  what  God  means  when  he  calls  you  his  sons.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  a  son  of  God  in  a  sense  so  much 
sweeter,  and  nobler,  and  more  blessed  than  yon  would  sup- 
pose there  eoald  be  from  any  thing  that  you  see  on  earth, 
that  it  does  not  appear  by  that  language  what  wo  shall  be." 
That  is  the  argument  of  the  apostle.  It  is  the  some  stylo  of 
reasoning  as  that  which  we  find  in  this  passage.  Ton  are  to 
live  aa  if  all  things  here  below  were  transient.  You  are  not 
to  rest  in  the  things  of  this  world  as  though  you  were  satis- 
fied with  them.  There  is  much  that  is  good  in  the  world, 
but  yon  are  not  to  seek  it  as  ultimate  good.  FriendalupB 
and  social  relationships — these  are  not  to  be  quibbled  away; 
they  are  not  to  be  stigmatized  with  sneering  and  cynical  bit- 
terness. Imperfect  as  they  are,  low  as  tbey  arc,  weighed 
down  as  they  are  by  human  weakness  and  depravity,  wastied 
as  they  are  by  the  mire  as  well  as  by  the  wave,  yon  are  to 
see  ill  these  things  the  germs  of  such  glorious  and  eternal  af- 
fections as  shall  make  heaven  unspeakably  attractive  and  de- 
urable  to  y*n. 

Ton  are  to  love,  then,  as  though  you  loved  not — as  though  " 
the  experience  of  this  life  was  no  measure  of  that  to  which 
you  aspire,  and  to  which  yon  are  going. 

Wlien  our  boya  went  forth  to  the  war,  how  many  went 
never  to  return  I  and  how  many  hearts  were  carried  with 
them  th»t  never  came  back  again  except  broken  I  Ilow  many 
a  maiden  sat  waiting  aller  the  battle,  long,  and  long,  and 
long,  with  tears  that  counted  the  seconds  !  How  many  sleep- 
leas  nights  were  passed!    At  last  hope  deferred  made  the 
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heart  of  some  maiden  sick,  and  sbe  consigned  to  d 
Lin  imkiiown  grave  him  who  was  the  light  of  her  life,  and 
who  was  to  have  been  the  leader  and  prophet  of  all  her  ex- 
pected joy  in  the  future.  When  all  Iiojk;  has  gone,  and  all 
light  with  it,  on  a  dny  that  she  looked  not  for,  and  by  a  hand 
that  she  knows  not,  there  comes  a  letter.  Her  dimmed  eyes 
will  not  let  her  read  the  superscription.  Her  heart  is  better 
than  her  head,  and  knows  that  it  must  bo  from  him  I  It  is  but 
a  little.  "Mary,  I  have  been  imprisoned.  I  am  escaped.  This 
will  be  home  to  you  by  a  prisoner  who  escaped  with  me.  1 
.am  on  my  way  home.  I  shall  be  with  you  almost  as  soon 
as  this."  Where  is  ho  that  can  frame  langua^  for  her  Aer- 
flowing  love  and  thankfulness?  What  angel  wonld  not  be 
glad  to  bear  the  thanksgii-ing  of  that  virgin's  heart  befoT« 
the  throne  of  God,  that  its  sweet  perfnme  might  be  mingled 
vith  the  praise  of  the  saints  ?  And  how,  as  she  thanks  God, 
and  her  heart  lives  again  in  a  glorious  resurrectioii  out  of  de- 
spair, does  her  soul  look  at  that  letter?  The  letter  is  noth- 
ing, and  yet  it  has  brought  her  to  life  again.  That  poor 
paper,  that  soiled  page,  those  faint  lines  of  ink — the  feeling 
that  they  have  prodiieed  is  ten  thousand  times  more  precious 
than  are  they  I  And  yet  offer  her  now  the  diadem  of  a 
queen,  the  richest  bracelet  that  eye  ever  rested  on,  for  that 
letter,  and  how  will  she  press  it  to  her  heart,  and  say, "  Nev- 
er— never !"  It  is  sweeter  than  her  life  to  her.  But,  com- 
pared with  the  feelings  to  which  it  gave  rise,  it  is  as  if  it 
was  not.  It  is  poor,  low,  mean,  when  measured  by  the  state 
of  soul  which  it  has  excited  in  the  maiden's  bosom. 

And  so  of  the  various  experiences  and  relationships  of  life. 
Out  of  them  are  to  be  unfolded  such  results,  fVom  them  is  to 
come  such  a  higher  life,  and  they  are  the  prophete  and  fore- 
tokens of  such  amazing  perfectness  therein,  that  we  may  now, 
instructed  of  faith,  well  say  with  the  apostle,  "Letjis  live  aa 
though  all  these  symbols  of  the  life  to  come  were  bnt  a 
ows  and  dreams." 

The  whole  globe  is  but  one  symbol,  and  human  I 
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prophetic  literatufe ;  and  nothing  will  bo  exalt  the  literal  re- 
ality as  sucli  a  view  of  the  overhanging  spiritnaj  truth  as 
shall  make  these  literal  thinga  seem  like  a  dream  in  compar- 
ison with  the  exceeding  glory  which  they  foretoken. 

In  view  of  this  exposition  and  these  illuBlrationB,  consider 
how  the  deepening  and  ennohliug  of  human  life  depends,  not 
on  the  idolatry  of  its  present  low  estate,  but  on  bo  employ- 
ing its  earthly  letter  as  to  descry  what  it  is  going  to  be. 

Take  love,  the  finest  feeling,  the  most  generous  and  self- 
sacrificing — for  love  and  selfishnesa  are  incompatible.  Love 
is  as  gold  ID  the  rock.  The  mountain  is  but  stone,  and  the 
gold  is  rare  and  scarce,  and  is  found  in  veins  here  and  there. 
So  in  this  life  it  is  in  loving.  We  are  too  prond,  too  coarse, 
too  selfish,  too  ungenerous ;  we  are  not  magnanimous  enough. 
Love  runs  in  veins  through  us ',  and  we  arc  to  take  the  ex- 
periences of  love  when  it  is  in  its  most  "perfect  moments,  in 
its  ecstatic  state,  as  it  were  pnrified  gold,  seven  times  puri- 
fied and  made  clean — we  are  to  take  these  aa  our  ideal. 
Then  we  are  to  lift  up,  by  the  imagination,  our  conceptions  to 
a  state  in  which  our  character  will  tnrn  on  this  feelbg,  not  oc- 
casionally, but  as  an  ordinary  experience.  Nay,wc  should 
riao  up  so  completely  into  the  influence  of  tlic  purity  and  Ois- 
intercatcdness  of  this  fooling  as  that  it  shall  control  all  the 
other  feelings,  and  hannoniie  them,  till  the  conscience,  and 
the  reason,  and  the  moral  sentiments  all  are  penetrated  with 
the  summer  of  love,  as  the  whole  atmosphere  to-day  is  pene- 
trated by  the  warmth,  and  fragrance,  and  beauty  of  nature. 
And  when  we  have  thus  by  loving  raised  the  ideal  of  loving, 
that  very  ideal  comes  back  to  rebnke,  to  correct,  to  restrain. 
It  does  not  diminish  and  nnder\-ainc  love ;  it  augments  the 
value  of  it.  It  teaches  ns  how  small  it  is;  how  it  should  be 
developed ;  and  how  pure,  bow  unselfish,  how  generous,  how 
noble  it  ought  to  be. 

Kothing  else  is  a  better  guard  against  immoderation  and 
the  vulgarizing  tendencies  of  business  than  that  habit  of 
mind  which  the  apostle  here  indicates.    We  takp  bosinest 
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too  often 'aa  an  ultimate  end.  We  do  not  ht  it  prophesy  any 
thing  to  us.  We  see  it  in  its  mere  letter,  and  not  in  its  spii^ 
it.  We  do  not  consider  it  in  its  relaliona  to  society,  nor  as 
it  stands  connected  with  our  future  and  eternal  development. 
The  wickedness  of  this  world  does  not  consist  in  this,  that 
men  are  addicted  to  business,  but  in  this,  that  they  follow 
their  business  so  incompletely ;  that  they  look  at  it  only  on 
the  earth-Bide  ;  that  they  fail  to  hear  its  testiniony  of  higher 
things;  that  they  stop  on  it-  as  a  thing  sufficient  in  itaclf, 
whereas  it  is  a  symbol  of  things  yet  to  come,  that  shall  be 
higher,  and  nobler,  and  l>etter  than  present  things,  So  soon 
as  a  man  is  satisfied  that  there  is  higher  wealth  than  this 
world  affords;  that  his  life  consists  not  of  the  abundauoe  of 
the  things  which  he  possesses,  he  is  fitted  to  acquire  wealth 
and  administer  it.  No  man  is  so  fit  to  be  a  merchant,  a  me- 
chanic, a  8hipmaBto^,  a  husbandman,  an  operator  in  any  de- 
partment of  secular  life,  as  that  man  who  has  learned  to  so 
look  at  the  things  of  this  world  as  to  see  their  higher  inter- 
pretation, their  nobler  revelations. 

All  the  experiences  which  we  have  in  our  varied  life  of 
this  habit  of  mind  which  the  apostle  enjoins,  will  tend  not  lo 
destroy  our  conscious  enjoyment  in  the  present  sources  of  in- 
nocent good,  but  to  give  us  a  finer  joy.  When  the  world 
is  spiritually  contemplated ;  when  you  connect  it  with  the 
world  to  come ;  when  you  look  at  it  from  a  high  point  of 
vision,  it  not  only  is  not  diminished  in  its  revenues  and  treas- 
ures of  joy,  it  becomes  finer,  sweeter,  nobler. 

Men,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  know  how  to  find  the  honey 
in  the  tilings  of  this  world.  Yon  would  never  suspect  where 
the  honey  of  a  flower  is ;  or,  if  you  did,  too  large  is  your 
hand  to  be  thrust  in  to  get  it.  But  the  insect  buries  itself  in 
the  flower,  and  then,  with  a  prehensile  instrument,  far-rcach- 
iug,  searches  the  cells  for  the  honey,  and  draws  out  the  hid- 
den stores.  Its  very  fineness  gives  to  it  what  your  coarse- 
ness withholds  from  you.  We  are  not  fine  enough  to  discov- 
er the  joy  that  is  hidden  in  many  of  the  relations  of  this  Ufa 
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So,  too,  cares,  and  disappomtments,  and  anxieties,  and  fears, 
and  consumings,  Euch  as  waste  life  by  various  attrition,  are 
forestalled  and  rciiistcd  by  this  habit  of  mind.  And  this  is 
the  meauing  of  that  last  clause — "they  that  buy  as  though 
they  posscBsed  not ;  and  they  that  use  this  world  as  not  abus- 
ing it ;  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away.  For  I 
would  have  you  without  carefulnesB."  Not  without  occupa- 
tion, not  without  duties,  not  without  responsibilities,  but 
without  goading  cares,  without  corrosive  aniieties,  without 
oppressive  burdens,  which  come  from  duties  that  are  hard  to 
be  performed.  He  that  feels  that  his  life  hero  is  but  tran- 
sient, and  that  his  true  life  is  coming  to  him;  bo  that  is  used 
to  looking  down  on  this  world  by  taking  his  stand-point 
above  and  beyond  it,  and  is  conscious  of  his  power  and  dig- 
nity— he  lives  above  those  troubles  4ind  annoyances  that  one 
stumbles  upon  and  falls  headlong  into  who  regards  this  life 
as  all- important,  and  looks  upon  it  from  a  low  and  earthly 
stand-point.  The  higher  our  conception  of  life,  of  character, 
of  human  destiny,  the  easier  will  life  become.  The  purer 
your  ambition,  the  nobler  your  animating  motive,  the  more 
cheerfully  will  your  lot  in  life  be  borne. 

There  is  only  one  other  application  that  I  shall  make  of 
this  view.  It  lifts  us  above  those  fluxes  and  refluxes  of  pain 
and  suffering  that  come  from  grief  If  you  were  to  mourn 
every  time  that  grief  strikes  out  the  light  of  intelligence,  then 
there  would  not  be  one  single  moment  of  the  round  day  that 
you  would  not  be  in  tears.  There  is  not  an  hour  in  which 
some  heart  is  not  breaking.  As  there  is  not  one  seoond  in 
which  there  would  not  be  heard  the  ticking  of  that  clock 
in  the  steeple  which  is  lifted  up  so  far  above  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  life  if  it  were  not  for  the  din  and  noise  below, 
so  there  is  not  one  moment  in  the  apportionment  of  des- 
tiny in  which  some  staff  is  not  broken  in  the  hand  that 
leans  on  it;  in  which  some  wife  is  not  made  desolate;  in 
which  some  mother  is  not  left  childless ;  in  which  some  sis- 
ter is  not  bereft  of  all  that  was  dearest  to  her.    There  is  not 
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a  momcnl  in  which  there  are  not  hearts  chargiog  Gad  fi 
ly,  and  saying, "  ITiou  art  cruel."     There  is  not  a  m 
which  there  arc  not  dark  waves  pas'aing  over  some  t 
aboot  as,  so  that  they  might  adopt  the  loogaage  of  inspiied  ' 
writ,  and  say, "  All  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over 
me."    'fliere  runs  a  cKain  of  soitow  through  time.     The 
world  groans  and  travails  in  pain. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  passed  through  my  mind  yesterday, 
as,  walking  the  sunny  street,  I  pondered  upon  tlic  departnrc 
of  such  a  man  as  had  just  gone — Mr.  Ilumphrey ;  upon  the 
departure  of  aiich  a  man  as  went  just  before  him — Mr.  Odell, 
his  predecessor  in  Congress;  and  upon  the  departure  ofotli- 
ers  that  I  knew  to  be  lying  in  the  pomp,  and  state,  and  dark- 
ness of  death. 

Shall  we  then  mourn  ?  What  is  departing  ?  What  is  dy- 
ing f  What  is  death  ?  Is  there  any  place  where  we  need  to 
stand  more  than  by  the  side  of  the  grave?  And  ought  we 
not  to  leara,  looking  upon  the  sepulchre,  to  say,  "Thou  hold- 
eat  only  the  physical  body,"  and  to  mourn  as  though  we 
mourned  not ;  and,  looking  upon  death,  to  say,  "  Thon,  death, 
art  thyeelf  dead  ?"  For  is  not  dying  as  much  a  part  of  tiod's 
mercy  as  bcmgbom?  When  the  apple-t^e  blossoms  yon 
laugh,  and  you  do  not  cry  when  you  pick  the  apple ;  but 
when  man  blossoms  man  laughs,  and  then,  when  God  picka 
the  fruit,  he  cries.  Fool  that  understands  so  little  '.  When 
will  you  recognize  that  which  constitutes  your  highest  good? 
Glorious  is  the  hour  when  God  says, "  Come  up  hither ;"  and 
yet  you  look  upon  that  hour  with  fear  and  dread. 

Long  before  winter  would  let  me  plant  out  of  doors,  I 
planted  under  glass,  and  depended  upon  artificial  heat,  and 
waited  for  the  time  when  I  might  remove  my  early  plaata 
And,  as  soon  as  I  dared,  I  xet  thcni  in  the  open  air  in  some 
sheltei'ed  nook  where  the  frost  should  not  touch  them.  But 
now,  in  these  June  days,  I  have  taken  tham  into  the  broad, 
exposed  garden,  and  put  them  where  they  are  to  stand  and 
blossom,  and  they  did  not  weep  when  I  put  them  there. 
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Now  God  has  raised  ub  uiidei'  glass,  and  nurtured  us  then-, 
that  we  might  bear  transplautiug  into  another  and  better 
sphere ;  and  when  he  comes,  and  takes  us,  and  plants  us  out 
in  his  open  garden,  is  that  the  time  for  ui  to  cry  ?  Beloved, 
ye  are  the  sous  of  God ;  and  wlien  tlio  bell  strikes,  and  the 
angel,  hearing  the  sweet  sound,  flics  swiftly  to  call  you  to 
your  aousliip  and  coronation,  is  that  the  ti(pe  for  tears? 
Beloved,  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  ye  are  to  be ;  and  yet 
are  ye  so  pure,  and  noble,  and  true  tliat  men  can  not  bear 
your  going  from  them?  And  are  you  lost  because  all  the 
fragmeatai-y  developments  of  your  being  are  taken  into  that 
higher  sphere  where  they  are  more,  not  less  ? 

Why,  your  cliild  is  not  your  child  till  you  have  lost  him  I 
That  which  you  can  put  your  arms  about  is  that  which  you 
can  not  afford  to  love.  No  bird  cries  when  the  shell  is  bro- 
ken and  the  birdling  comes  forth,  or  when,  a  little  lat^r^it 
leaves  the  nest,  and  wings  its  way  through  the  air.  Only 
mothers  do  that  when  their  chtldrcu,  released  from  earth,  fly 
away  to  a  better  world.  And  yet  only  they  are  worthy  of 
immortal  love  that  escape  from  the  clog  of  this  mortal  state. 

Now  let  us  thank  God,  not  that  men  die,  but  that  tjiey 
live.  So  far  an  it  pleases  God  Jfi  develop  and  endow  them, 
let  us  be  glad;  but  when  they  go  to  a  better  reality  let  us 
eay,"  Thank  God  they  have  gone  where  they  shall  be  per- 
fect; they  have  blossomed  and  are  bearing  fruit."  Is  not  , 
thia  the  Christuin  way? 

Ah !  brethren,  we  are  not  Christians  about  dying.  Wc  are 
taught  that  we  go  to  heaven  through  the  prison  of  death. 
Every  body  feels  that  to  sicken  and  die  is  to  gu  into  Egypt 
and  into  the  wilderness.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  sickness 
and  dying  as  so  many  horrible,  gloomy  stages  in  our  progress 
toward  the  future.  But  dying  is  a  process  as  simple  as  tho 
parting  of  the  stem  from  the  bough,  or  as  the  swinging  of  the 
door  that  lets  one  in  from  the  wintry  blast  outside  to  the 
pleasant  home  inside.  It  is  not  hanl  to  die.  It  is  harder  a 
thousand  times  to  live.    To  die  is  to  be  a  man.    To  live  is 
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only  to  try  to  be  one.  To  live  is  to  bm  God  through  a  glass 
darltly.  To  the  is  to  sec  him  face  to  face.  To  live  is  to  be 
in  the  ore.  To  die  ia  to  be  Bmcltod  and  come  out  pure  gold. 
To  live  is  to  be  in  Msirch  and  Kovember.  To  die  is  to  find  mid- 
Bummor,  where  there  is  perfect  harmony  and  perfect  beaoty. 
Let  UB  not  mourn,  then,  as  other  men.  Let  ns  mount  v 
though  we  nyjurned  not.  Lot  us  rejoice  as  though  we  re- 
joiced not.  Let  na  work  as  though  we  worked  not.  Let  vs 
love  as  though  we  loved  not.  Let  us  feel  that  the  life  that 
is  above  is  the  only  thing  that  is  worthy  of  our  thought  anil 
our  striving.  Living  for  God,  for  glory,  and  for  immortsl- 
ity — that  is  life  enough  I 


PRAYER.* 
t)ur  Father,  we  xender  thee  our  thanks  that  liie  and  im- 
mftrtality  are  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel  through  Jesas 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  Savior.  No  longer  need  we  wander 
alone  in  the  dust,  and  darkness,  and  blmdncEe,  longing  after 
and  having  aspirations  to  discern  what  others  have  longed 
for  and  have  not  attained.  Ko  longer  are  we  left  llngcnng 
amid  the  mysteries  and  ignorance  that  have  bewildered  the 
minds  of  men  in  times  past.  Thou  art  the  way  and  the  life, 
and  in  thee  and  through  thee  we  behold  the  glorious  rcahties 
of  the  spiritual  world — the  heaven,  the  future,  the  realintion 
of  thafafor  which  we  long.  And  we  know  that  these  inwanl 
strivings  are  of  the  Spirit,  thus  uttering  things  by  up  imf^ 
fectly  conceived,  and  which  alone  we  could  not  know  until 
we  experienced  the  witness  of  God  sent  to  us  throuch  them; 
and  away  from  home,  and  almost  ignorant  of  our  i*areiil  nr 
of  our  needs,  thou  dost  by  the  Holy  Ghost  awaken  in  tbi.' 
soul  longings  again  for  the  higher  and  better  land ;  thou  dost 
teach  us  to  love  thee;  thou  dost  tench  ns  how  little  estate 
there  is  in  this  life — of  how  httle  worth  is  every  thing  here; 
and  dost  teach  us  of  tho  eternal  life  beyond,  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit  and  Word ;  and  then,  by  thine  own  royal  natare,  ek^— 
love  us — a  Savior  loving  ns  indeed,  and  loving  us  forever,! 
atone  according  to  the  power  or  the  measure  of  oxceUi 
us,  but  according  to  the  measure  of  our  beauty  when  w  ,,^ 
stand  arrayed  before  thee  in  the  fullness  of  thy  glory.     ThtM 

hast  made  all  that  which  of  old  seemed  dark  o  

*  Offered  ai  the  funeral  of  lion.  James  Hoe 
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parent  and  laminoiis  to  us,  Joys  arc  greater  with  ua  who 
walk  in  tliie  light  than  with  those  who  walked  without  it. 
Sorrows  are  no  more,  now,  to  us  eorrowfuL  Thou  hast  taken 
away  from  us  the  bitter  pauga  that  have  afflicted  us,  in  giving 
strength  to  those  of  ua  that  are  weary,  and  comfort  and  con- 
solation to  those  of  ua  that  are  sorrowing  and  in  disappoint- 
ment. We  are  enabled  to  rejoice  in  infirmities,  and  to  wear 
them  as  a  badge  of  triumph.  These  things,  which  meu  afore- 
time have  callGd  misfortunes,  and  grievous  bnrdens,  and  ca- 
lamities, wo  bear  with  fortitude  through  faith  in  Christ. 
We  find  our  life  and  our  faith  conic  up  in  the  presence  of  sor- 
row ;  alt  its  griefs,  mortifications,  and  seli^iffidences  are  taken 
away,  and  he  gives  ua  to  feel  tliat  we  have,  wrought  in  ua, 
the  hope  of  glory.  And  now,  0  Lord  Jesus,  we  thank  thee 
that  there  are  so  many  witnesses  to  tliis  blessed  work — to 
these  truths  which  thou  hast  revealed  to  us  in  the  Word,  and 
that  thou  hast  so  far  transformed,  and  art  still  transforming, 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  experience  that  we  walk  not 
as  other  men — for  to  us,  in  our  experience,  death  is  not  the 
■victor,  but  the  captive.  Sorrows  that  are  around  and  abont 
the  Christian  are  no  longer  victorious.  These  tears  that  we 
shed  are  but  as  dew-drops  that  fall  in  the  night,  to  make 
all  things  more  beauteous  in  the  morning.  We  render  thee 
thanks,  O  thou  "bleased  Savior,  for  this  power  of  thy  lovo  and 
this  inspiration  of  &ith.  We  are  toAiay  gathered  here,  O 
Lord,  to  weep  and  to  rejoice,  to  be  glad  in  sorrow,  to  apeak 
somewhat  of  our  loss,  but  more  of  our  gain.  We  thank  thee 
for  thy  servant's  life  and  ministrations;  wc  thank  thee  that 
thou  hast  thus  «eaied  again  tliy  covenant  with  parents,  and 
that  thou  bast  caused  them  to  remember  that  thcv  may  rear 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 
We  thank  thee  that  in  him  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors  have 
been  made  manifest  and  augmented.  The  prayers  of  father 
and  mother  Iiave  not  been  in  vain,  and  the  early  consecration 
came  early  in  abundant  fruit  and  blessing  upon  him  who  was 
the  object  of  it.  We  thank  thee  for  his  gentleness,  for  his 
meekness,  and  for  his  humility.  We  thank  thee  for  all  in  him 
that  won  men  to  admiration  and  to  love ;  and  that  he  boro 
these  gifts  of  beauty  and  grace,  not  for  himself,  but  for  oth- 
ers. Wo  thank  thee  that  thou  didst  gi^e  him  cleamees  of 
perception  and  firmness  of  conscience,  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  political  influences,  and  in  commercial  connections,  he  main- 
tauied  a  generous  and  disinterested  character;  that  he  so 
walked  before  men  as  to  show  them  that  men  could  be  firm 
and  not  harsh,  that  oue  could  be  full  of  love  aud  yet  strong. 
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We  thank  thee  for  this  te^titiiony  that  he  has  bonic  for  Jw 
and  hue  left  for  us  to  profit  by.  We  thank  thee  that  in  puV" 
lie  afiiiire  fac  was  a  witnoBS  and  an  example  for  us — that  in 
public  aflairs,  where  men  are  so  carried  about  by  currents  of 
selfiBbncss  and  ambition,  he  discharged  all  bis  duties  to  hits 
friends,  his  party,  his  country,  and  his  God,  and  maintained  a 
name  and  character  bright  and  spotless;  a  mempry  pure  in 
the  sight  of  men.  We  thank  thee  that  thon  hast  given  our 
young  men  an  example,  showing  that  a  man  can  succeed,  and 
be  true,  and  pure,  and  unselfish ;  that  manhood  in  the  Lord 
JesUB  Christ  la  consistent  with  worldly  prosperity.  For  all 
this  which  thou  hast  presented  unto  us,  we  render  tnee  thanks- 
giving. And  yet  how  much  more  have  we  to  praise  thee  for 
— for  that  store  of  wealth  that  he  has  left  to  the  household — 
for  the  power  and  beauty  of  that  love  to  those  who  may  speak 
henceforth,  not  of  their  loss,  but  rather  of  his  infinite  gain — for 
being  assured  that  ho  now  enjoys  the  highest  glories  arooud 
the  throne  of  God.  For  his  truth,  and  purenees,  and  gentle- 
ness, and  love,  which  built  the  houno  ofhis  affections,  we  thank 
thee;  for  that  which  thou  didst  make  him  by  a  discipline  of 
suffering — it  is  thv  work,  O  Lord  fiod  of  his  fathere,  and  to 
thy  name  be  all  llie  praise.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  haet 
made  it  to  appear  in  his  life  how  easy  it  is  to  gain  the  victory 
over  bodily  infirmities ;  that  thon  hast  rebuked  our  oft-repeat- 
ed repinings  at  the  voic*  and  call  of  disease  and  pain ;  that 
thou  didst  make  him  steatlfast  and  immovable,  always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  in 
the  waves  that  seemed  going  over  him,  in  the  long  period  of 
darkncBfl  and  suffering,  that  thou  didst  give  him  songs  in  the 
night,  and  caused  him  to  rejoice.  This  is  thy  work,  O  Lord 
God  of  his  fathers,  and  to  thy  name  we  give  the  praise. 
And  now  thou  hast  taken  him  to  thyself,  and  we  are  glad, 
and  heartily  give  thanks  that  he  shall  not  wear  this  body  in 
darkness  and  suffering  any  more.  Thou  hast  completed  the 
work  for  whicli  thou  scntest  him  into  life,  and  hast  called  him 
back  again,  after  long  waiting,  to  be  blessed,  with  a  crown, 
and  Bong,  and  eternal  rext.  Tliou  art  glorified ;  heaven  is  hap- 
pier ;  new  victories  speak  forth,  and  new  graces,  and  a  now  el- 
ement, in  that  harmonious  love  around  thy  throne.  The  flood 
is  passed ;  the  wincTs  are  behind ;  no  darkness  shall  ever  know 
him  more;  his  day  of  triumph  has  come,  bis  period  of  proba- 
tion is  ended.  For  him  is  henceforth  only  the  rising  of  that 
glory  as  a  star  that  shall  know  no  setting  m  the  nobler  firma- 
ment above.  For  his  translation  to  glory,  Lord  God  of  hlx 
fathers,  we  thank  thee. 
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Be  pleased  to  remember  those  to  whom,  on  earth,  thou  hast 
given  BO  great  a  blessing.  Remember  them  Rtill.  Thine  hand- 
maiden— thou  didst  love,  and  comfort,  and  sustain  those  wom- 
en that  knew  thee  when  on  earth ;'  thou  didst  remember  them ; 
thou  didst  know  the  very  heart  of  woman ;  thou  didst  know 
pain, and  bore  it  with  all  its  extremity  of  suffering ;  be  pleased 
to  do  thine  office  work  here,  and  whatever  is  meant  for  her  in 
this  affliction  beyond  the  interpretation  of  onr  finite  minds, 
whatever  is  meant  for  her  in  this  affliction,  put  comfort  and 
consolation  into  her  heart.  Lord,  draw  near  to  her,  and  let  her 
feel,  by  day  and  by  night,  that  Christ  thinks  of  Iter  and  loves 
her.  And  be  near,  0  Lord, to  his  dear  children ;  and  may  they 
not,  in  these  moments  of  greatest  grief,  in  the  tempest  of  at- 
fiiction,  forget  how  he  hath  builded  up  their  whole  life ;  how 
rich  tliey  are  in  Christian  memories ;  how  full  ia  that  exam- 
iile  of  religion  that  he  bath  given  them  in  time  pnst,  which  is 
lor  them  for  all  time  to  come  I  May  they  by  taith  and  jia- 
tience  walk  in  the  same  path,  truatmg  in  the  same  Savior, 
since  every  thought  wings  them  nearer  to  liim,  and  every  day 
brings  them  one  step  farther  on.  Grant,  we  beseech  thee, 
thy  blessing  to  those  that  are  connected  with  his  household 
in  various  relations.  Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  all  that  con- 
solation that  they  need,  and  alt  the  sanctifying  influence 
which  we  so  earnestly  beseech  in  their  behal£  Xord  God, 
draw  near  to  those  that  arc  afflicted  as  parents,  and  are  full 
of  sorrow.  Lift  the  whole  burden  of  their  sorrow  from 
them.  Speak  to  the  brothers  and  the  sisters.  Let  them  know 
that  it  ia  the  voice  of  Jesus  speaking  to  them  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  City  of  Life.  And  grant  to  all  thy  blessing — most  to 
those  that  need  most ;  to  all  that  are  in  pain.  Grant  that 
impression  to  them  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which,  by  faith,  they 
shall  see  beyond  this  earthly  experience,  and  be  enabled  to 
rise  where  ho  ia,  and  from  that  luminous  vision  behold  his  de- 
parture as  he  now  beholds  it,  and  show  their  love  by  min- 
gling, in  a  degree,  their  sympathy  with  his,  and  joining  with 
him  in  that  glorious  realm  m  which  he  walks,  crowned  and 
royal,  in  his  Father's  kingdom.  Blessed  Savior,  sanctify  thia 
dispensation  of  affliction  and  this  triumph  of  thy  servant — 
this  going  forth  which  has  made  his  whole  life  seem  blessed 
to  us.  Sanctify  it  to  nil  those  who  were  his  companions  in 
the  discharge  of  public  trusts,  and  all  that  counseled  with 
him ;  to  all  those  that  labored  with  bim  in  public  aflairs. 
Sanctify  it  to  hia  church  and  its  pastor;  to  all  the  brothers 
that  have  prayed  and  sung  with  him  in  days  gone  by.  May 
this  day  be  made  rich  by  its  gain  in  heavenly  tmth  io  us. 
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We  beseech  of  thee  that  every  thing  which  added  strength 
and  grace  to  him,  and  which  made  him  fittest  for  heaven,  may 
be  approved  to  our  judgment,  and  may  we  follow  the  exam- 
ple left  us,  waiting  for  the  time  when  some  blessed  aneel 
shall  be  commissioned  to  call  for  us,  and  men  shall  say,  ^  He 
is  not,  for  God  took  him.''  Hear  us  in  these  things,  and  an- 
swer us,  we  beseech  thee,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Jesus ;  and 
to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  be  the  praise 
forevermore.    Amen. 


tf)n  t)jt  Smitm  nf  Cjiriatiattitq. 
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On  the  Decadence  of  CnnisTiANiTT. 


"Sw  the  Jews  reqnire  a  eign,  and  the  Greoks  seek  after  wisdom;  bnt  we 

preach  Christ  crncified,  unto  the  Jews  a  Btnmbling-lJock,  and  nnio  the 
Greeks  foolishnesB ;  but  unto  ihuu  which  are  called,  botb  Jew*  and 
Greeks,  Cliriol  the  power  of  God,  and  Ilia  wisdom  of  God." — 1  Cub.,  L, 


Whethek  Christianity  has  nin  through  its  period  of  pow- 
er, and  is  to  fall  back,  as  the  Mosaic  economy  did,  is  now  a 
question  much  pondered  and  discussed.  Was  Christiauity  an 
intermediate  stage  of  development  ?  Was  it  an  outgrowth 
of  the  human  Bout  in  snob  a  sense  that  it  was  relative  to  the 
times,  and  the  nations,  and  the  inflaenccs  which  surrounded 
it?'or  was  it  based  upon  absolute  truth?  Was  it  truth  in 
such  a  sense  divine  that  Jt  was  interjected  into  the  world 
long  before  the  period  when  it  could  have  been  developed 
out  of  the  human  understanding  in  the  normal  course  of  edu- 
cation, and  is  it,  therefore,  permanent  and  universal  ? 

I  propose  to  argue  this  morning  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
Bystem  of  relative  truths ;  that  in  its  nature  it  can  not  wane ; 
that  it  is  destined,  not  to  bo  supjilanted,  but  to  enlarged 
power,  and  to  continuous  triumphs  to  the  end  of  time. 

Consider,  then,  the  text.  "Tlie  Jews  rexjuire  a  sign,  and 
the  Greeks  seek  after  philosophy;  but  we,"  as  distinguished 
from  both, "  preach  Christ  crucified."  A  king  without  a 
crown  is  in  symbol  no  king ;  and  the  apostle  felt  that,  unless 
croM  or  cnicijixion  was  attached  to  the  name  of  Christ,  he 
was  not  king.  It  was  not  merely  Christ  that  he  preached, bat 
Christ  crucifieti — Christ  the  suflerer.  And  then  he  proceeds 
to  say, "  We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  &  stum- 
2& 
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bling-block,  and  unto  tbe  Greeks  foolisliness,  but  unto  them 
which  are  called" — unto  them  whicli  ai*  capable  of  riaing 
into  the  true  spirit  of  it — "both  Jews  aud  Greeks,  Christ  the 
l>ower  of  God,  and  the  phUoBOphy  of  God." 

That  last  phrase  is  remarkable.  The  -word  is  the  Bime 
that  had  been  used  in  the  context,  and  that  is  used  throiigli- 
out  the  New  Testament  to  designate  Grecian  philosophy— 
Dophia.  The  Jews  wanted  a  sigu  or  wonder,  that  is,  a  mira- 
cle, aad  the  Greeks  wanted  philosophy ;  bat  the  apostle  saya, 
I  preach  Christ  crucified ;  and  this,  iu  its  full  disclosure,  is  at 
once  the  highest  element  of  divine  power  aud  of  divme  phi- 
losophy. It  is  the  auccormg  God  mcamated,  that  concen- 
trates in  himself  the  highest  moral  energy  and  the  deepest 
philosophy — the  philoBopliy  wliich  shall  prevail  when  all  oth- 
ers shall  have  passed  away — the  true  philosojJiy  of  the  hu- 
man race,  whose  development  is  found  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Buffering,  and  cnicified. 

There  are  one  or  two  influences  now  prevailing  which  tend 
to  produce  the  impi'cssiou  that  the  power  of  Christ  is  wan- 
ing in  society ;  that  the  system  of  truth  «  hich  has  clustered 
about  the  name  of  Christ  is  a  purely  human  development, 
and  subject  to  such  curtailment,  aud  mudlflcations,  and  final 
suppression  as  all  relative  and  partial  truth  is  liable  to.  Let 
ns  consider  some  of  the  influences  which  have  tended,  aud 
still  are  tending,  to  produce  this  impression. 

1,  Christianity  has  been  confounded  with  the  ilocfrinal 
forms  which  it  has  assumed,    I  find  no  fault  with  those  that 
attempt  to  throw  the  facts  of  Christianity  into  a  doctrii 
form.    The  process  is  inevitable.    But  then,  one  should 
confound  his  philosophic  rendering  or  solution  of  facts 
the  facts  themselves.     One  shonid  not  confound  Christiani^ 
with  the  purely  human  process  o?  reasoning  upon  the  (acts 
of  Christianity.    This  has  been  largely  done,  and  for  a  vane- 
ty  of  reasons  that  I  have  not  time  now  to  consider.     Bat 
ligious  doctrinal  systems  will  change  after  every  great 
velopmcut  in  the  philosophy  of  tho  human  mind.    They  bin 
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changed  liitlierto,  they  arc  changing,  and  they  will  conliDUD 
to  change,  because  they  are  the  result  of  mere  haman  reason- 
iDga.  Controversiea  that  seemed  to  good  men  to  threaten 
the  very  destruction  of  Christianity,  we  can  dowsgc,  as  we 
look  back  upon  them  in  history,  only  set  Christianity,  as  a 
spirit,  as  a  power,  as  a  divine  philosophy,  free  from  the  cere- 
ments that  had  been  wrapped  around  it  by  the  imperfection 
of  human  reason. 

Now  when,  in  any  age,  careless  men,  who  have  confounded 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity  with  the  human  doe- 
trines  of  religion,  see  those  doctrines  attacked  and  modified, 
it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  say, "  Religion  ia  passing 
away."  But  the  external  form  that  a  principle  assumes  may 
change  without  in  the  slightest  degree  changing  the  princi- 
ple itself. 

2.  Christianity  has  been  confounded  with  the  instrumenla 
through  which  it  has  acted  on  this  world.  As  a  pure  truth,  it 
IB  impossible  that  Christianity  should  be  universully  and  con- 
tinuously powerful.  It  raised  up  for  itself,  therefore,  institu- 
tions. Tlie  Church  is  one  of  them.  Those- institutions  were 
relatively  adapted  to  nationalities,  to  the  civiliKations  of  the 
world,  to  the  necessities  of  the  tiraes  in  which  they  were  de- 
veloped. All  forms  of  religious  associations — the  vehicles 
through  which  religious  influence  has  been  brought  with 
power  upon  the  world — are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  relig- 
ion itself.  There  arc  a  great  many  men  who  think  the  Bible 
is  religion,  because  it  is  an  instrument  through  which  religion 

kept  in  and  made  known  to  the  world.  There  are  many 
men  who  think  that  Sunday  is  religion,  because  it  is  one  of 
those  instruments  by  which  God  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
world  the  great  interior  truths  of  Christ.  Many  persons  sup- 
pose that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  represent  religion,  be- 
cause they  are  instruments  employed  in  producing  religious 
effects. 

Now,  not  undervaluing  rnstmmentfl,  which  arc  indifpenea- 
blo  in  this  world,  we  are  never  to  confound  religion  itself 
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with  the  ordinances  and  uisiitutions,  the  books  and  scnnoDS 
which  it  employs.     These  are  Be|)iinite  from  the  tlkiiig  itself, 
just  as  much  as  my  hand  is  separate  I'l-om  my  mind,  though  . 
it  it  the  indispensable  instrument  of  the  mind  in  workiogj 
any  manual  craft.     My  whole  body  is  the  iuEtrumeut  whuk.a 
my  mind  employs,  but  my  mind  ia  something  separable  £ 
ray  body,  interior,  and  not  perishable  like  the  body. 

Christianity  is  a  sonl-power — an  invisible,  immutable  poift^l 
er  in  the  world.    It  employs  ordinances  and  organiaitione;  ' 
and  men  properly  change  and  modify  them  from  age  to  age 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  civilization  that  exists ;  but 
religion  docs  not  change  because  its  instruments  do.    JosticQ— 
employs  at  one  period  of  the  human  race  one  kind  of  lawi 
At  another  period,  justice  changes  those  old  laws  and  c 
jiloys  others.     Laws  change  from  generation  to  geaeratics 
and  from  nation  to  nation,  not  for  the  sake  of  deatroyi 
public  welfare,  but  for  the  sako  of  maintaiuiug  it.     The  W 
hides  and  instruments  of  religion  are  changing,  but  the  B[Hrit  < 
and  the  letter  are  never  to  be  confounded. 

3.  Christianity  has  been  incorrectly  identified  with  mere 
morality  and  phUanthropij.  It  lias  undertaken  to  inspire 
morals,  to  refine  manners,  to  elevate  justice,  to  purify  love,  to 
ennoble  governments,  and  to  civilise  the  world  as  well  as  to 
save  it.  In  attempting  this,  mistakes  have  boea  made.  Cor- 
niptions  have  entered  in.  aien  have  confounded  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  with  the  very  imperfect,  and  often  perverse  and  ru- 
inous application  of  religion  to  civil  affairs  and  to  politioal 
economy. 

Because  the  wrongs  which  the  people  of  Europe  aro  re- 
senting and  correcting  have  been  closely  identified  with  the 
Church,  they  are  thonght  to  proceed  from  religion.  lieligion 
is  not  hurt,  but  helped  by  the  n^volution  of  hierarchies  and 
the  destnictinn  of  state  churches. 

Undoubtedly  Chnstiauity  has  leavened  these  various  ele- 
ments of  civil  society, but  religion  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  imperfect  materials  upon  which  it  works,  and  still  less 
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with  the  imperfect  workers  by  whom  it  is  adminietercd.  lu 
the  sun  identical  with  all  the  things  which  it  does}  The 
seasons  change.  Docs  the  sun  that  produces  them?  Vege- 
tation comes  and  goes.  Is  the  autumnal  perishing  of  sum- 
mer growths  the  sign  of  decadence  and  weakness  ?  The  eun 
^evokes,  and  nurses,  and  matures  a  whole  continent  of  grow  tJis, 
but  is  tlicre  no  difference  between  the  snn  that  produces  these 
effects  and  the  effects  themselves  ?  and  may  not  all  the  works 
of  the  sun  perish,  and  it  not  change  ? 

4.  Another  element  that  mny  perhaps  come  under  tliis  head 
is  the  popular  estimati;  of  the  Bible,  Formerly  the  Bible 
was  regarded  as  an  encyclopicdia — as  a  guide  to  all  knowl- 
edge. Devout  men  have  sought  for  authority  in  texts  for  ev- 
ery phase  of  condnct.  The  impression  has  prevailed  that 
there  was  no  element  in  life  for  which  there  was  not  some 
authoritative  direction  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  true  that 
indirectly  the  Bible  touches  every  hiunan  interest ;  but  it  is 
not  nn  encyclopedia,  nor  a  nniversal  text-book  of  knowledge. 
By  enlightening  tlie  understanding,  purifying  the  conscience, 
and  changing  the  heart,  truth  prepares  men  for  every  fiinc- 
tion  and  department  of  life.  But  the  Bible  only  attempts  to 
touch  the  master-springs  of  character,  and  so  to  set  men  right 
with  God,  with  themselves,  and  with  their  fellow-men.  Hav- 
ing done  that,  it  leaves  them  to  work  out  the  details  of  the 
various  departments  of  life  themselves. 

If  men  suppose  that  the  Bible  is  n  book  of  universal  in- 
struction, then  the  growth  of  medical  science,  putting  to 
shame  any  knowledge  found  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  on  tiiis 
subject,  will  very  soon  assert  itself  as  Its  rival ;  civil  treatises 
wiU  by-and-hy  become  rivals  of  its  early  and  artless  institu- 
tions of  justice,  and  treatises  on  sociology  will  show  how  mea- 
gre and  poor  is  tlie  form  of  social  economy  which  it  shadows 
forth.  But  the  Bible  never  undertook  to  teach  sociology,»r 
medicine,  or  engineering,  or  political  economy,  or  politics.  It 
undertakes  to  reconcile  man's  soul  with  his  God.  It  under- 
takes to  put  the  spiritual  reason  on  its  right  plane,that  it  may 
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exert  a  right  influence.  Its  office  may  bo  compared  to  a  kef^ 
which  winds  up  a  machine  that  liaa  niu  down.  It  (le\'e!op»  aitil 
puts  in  order  that  of  which  God  gives  the  creative  idea,  thai 
it  may  more  perfectly  perform  its  organic  fimctiou^  It  nnde^ 
takes  to  bring  man  where  he  shall  be  qualified  for  all  the  duties 
of  life.  It  does  not  undertake  to  teach  every  thing  that  men 
do  in  the  light ;  it  merely  furnishes  them  Itff/U  to  do  what 
their  circumstances  and  necessitiua  require  to  he  don&  The 
Word  of  God  ia  bread.  Bread  does  not  undertake  to  reap  the 
harvest,  or  plow  the  field,  or  blast  the  rock,  or  delve  iu  the  ' 
mine,  or  fish  in  the  sea,  but  it  makes  a  man  stroDg  so  thnt 
he  can  do  it,  Tlie  Word  of  God  is  light.  It  gives  a  man  llje 
medium  necessary  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his  faculties  egr- 
rectly.  If  men  suppose  that  the  Bible  is  designed  to  impart 
universal  knowledge,  then  the  growth  of  science  wiJl  natural- 
ly produce  the  impression  that  it  is  a  worn-out  book ;  anil 
men  will  say,  "  What  can  the  Bible  tell  us  about  the  impor- 
tant duty  of  voting  ?  What  can  it  tell  ua  with  regard  to 
electricity,  thnt  ia  playing  so  great  a  part  in  the  economies 
of  society?  What  can  it  tell  us  about  any  of  tlic  great  ele- 
ments of  philosophical  research  or  modem  inquiry  ?"  It  doci 
not  undertake  to  touch  those  subjects.  It  implies  that  moral 
elements  are  the  master  elements  of  the  human  suni ;  tbsl 
when  they  are  developed  and  rightly  trained,  the  whole  mast 
will  go  rightly;  and  the  Bible  essays  simply  to  inspire  aa^S 
guide  the  moral  centres  of  the  mind.  ^H 

"That  is  narrowing  the  Bible,  and  bringing  it  within  ^H 
very  small  compass."     I  beg  your  pardon ;  it  is  not  narrow- 
ing it  at  all.     Is  not  the  key  that  winds  the  clock  the  most 
important  thing  that  you  can  bring  to  the  clock  ?     Is  not  the 
clock  helpless  without  it  ?    It  is  a  little  thing,  it  goes  u 
small  hole,  and  in  turning  it  makes  but  little  noise;  bat,al 
all,  it  controls  the  whole  economy  of  the  clock.    The  c 
is  wound  up  by  it.     Now  the  Bible  is  the  key  that  v 
up,  and  seta  in  motion,  and  regulates  all  human  life  a 
duct. 
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A  man  says, "  I  own  all  the  water  that  has  been  brought 
into  Brooklyn,  and  distribatcd  tlirongh  all  the  mains  of  the 
city."  "Ah  1"  Bays  another  man, "I  own  more  than  that;  I 
own  Ridgewood  reservoir,  whence  you  get  it  all."  "  Ab  1" 
says  a  third,  "I  own  more  than  that;  I  own  all  the  land 
from  which  the  water  comes  that  fills  Ridgewood  reservoir." 
"  Ah !"  says  still  anotlier, "  I  own  more  than  that ;  I  own  all 
the  clouds  that  rain  down  tlie  water."  One  man  more  steps 
in  and  says, "  I  own  more  than  that ;  I  own  that  constitution 
of  nature  by  which  water  is  fonned  in  the- air,  and  by  whioh 
it  rains  down."  Uas  not  be  got  behind  and  beyond  them 
all  ?  Is  not  all  that  they  own  comprehended  in  that  great, 
comprehensive,  orgauizing  fact?  And  so  the  power  of 
.  Christ  goes  back  of  all  originating  and  formative  powers 
to  their  very  source.  It  not  only  antecedes  and  antedates 
all  other  power,  but  surpasses  all  other  power  in  quality. 

S.  There  are  many  who  seem  to  bavo  the  impression  that 
the  developments  of  scionce  in  our  time,  in  mental  philoso- 
phy, in  sociology,  in  civil  government,  in  political  economy, 
in  natural  history,  in  all  those  elements  which  show  the  di- 
vine conception  in  the  development  of  the  physical  world,  are 
superseding  Christianity.  Tliey  speak  of  religion  with  re- 
spect. They  say  that  it  has  done  an  admirable  work ;  that 
it  has  filled  an  interregnum ;  that  before  wo  could  come  to 
these  higher  knowledges,  it  was  an  invaluable  aid  to  human 
development;  that  it  deserves  all  honor;  that  there  are 
many  elements  in  it  which  ought  to  be  preserved;  but  they 
hold  that  it  is  to  be  dispossessed  by  the  developments  of 
science.  Ou  the  other  hand,  my  own  belief  is  that  science 
is  itself,  however  reluctantly  in  its  first  strides,  ultimate- 
ly to  come  round  into  perfect  subjection  to  the  law  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  he  that  has  nilod  over  priests,  over 
kings,  and  over  nations  for  ages  past,  is  just  as  much  in  days 
to  come  lo  rule  over  laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms,  and  pro- 
fessional chairs,  and  all  that  bclong;s  to  scientific  knowledge. 
In  our  day  there  is  apparent  collision,  seeming  discrepancies; 
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but  tliey  !ire  only  apparent.  Or,  if  tliey  are  real  c 
ancicB,  it  will  be  tbuDil  that  they  lie  in  that  liuman  element 
whi(-l)  has  been  wrapped  arouud  the  exposition  of  religion. 
Religion  itself,  set  free  from  imperfcot  human  handling,  is  to 
emerge  and  be  brighter  than  it  ever  was  before,  because  it 
will  be  purer. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  some  of  those  grand  elements  which 
-f^  constitute  Christianity — inquu-ing,  as  we  proceed  with  the 
""^  enumeration  of  them,  whether  there  is  any  eign  of  their 
growing  wealc ;  whether  the  elements  themselves  are  in  the 
nature  of  trausient  elements ;  whether  there  is  any  token 
that  their  function  is  exhausted;  whether  they  can  be  ad- 
journed, prorogued,  or  superseded. 

The  first  grand  el laract eristic  element  of  the  Gospel  is  the 
new  presentation  which  is  made  of  the  divine  character,  and 
of  God's  peculiar  relations  to  the  individual  soul.  This  is 
not  only  the  first  and  most  striking  clement  of  Chiistianity, 
but  it  is  its  most  important  clement.  At  the  coming  of 
Christ  there  had  Iioen  developed  in  the  world  the  conception 
of  God  as  a  God  of  justice,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  and 
truth,  and  goodness.  There  had  been  developed  the  ides  of 
a  regnant  God,  a  God  in  dominion,  a  God  to  bo  worshiped 
iind  obeyed,  to  be  feared  and  to  be  loved.  But  there  was 
one  peculiar  element  which,  although  it  had  been  foreshadow- 
ed, had  never  been  disclosed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become 
11  universal  conception,  a  working  power — the  element  of 
divine  love-auffering.  Li  all  the  world  outside  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  the  conception  of  suffering  in  a  God  was  perfectly 
abhoi'i'eut.  I  will  not  say  that  in  the  Jewish  idea  of  the 
divine  nature  tlie  conception  of  suffering  was  abhorrent ;  but 
it  was  obscure,  little  understood,  and  scarcely  at  all  felt. 
Christianity  brought  into  the  world  the  idea  that  God,  sitr 
ting  in  the  centre  of|>erieetnesfl,  himself  in  alt  conceivable  el- 
ements without  bounds  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  change 
in  order  to  i»eifection,  was  of  such  a  disposition  that  be  was 
willing  to  subject  himself  to  toil,  to  trouble,  to  sorrow,  to  euf  ■ 
feriiiii  for  his  creatures. 
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WhcD  it  is  said  that  God  can  snffer  and  does  Guficr,  thou- 
sands are  shocked.  One  of  the  most  potcDtial  argumentti 
that  act  upon  men's  minds  in  conslduring  thi;  question  of  ^hu 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chriat  is  that  it  was  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  of  a  God,  who  is  supposeil  to  be  the  sum  of  ail  pei^ 
fectness,  to  suffer.  Now  that  God  should  suffer  in  any  way 
that  indicated  moral  obliquity;  in  any  way  that  indicated 
that  be  had  violated  laws ;  in  any  way  that  indicated  tliat  he 
had  not  the  wisdom  and  the  power  to  avoid  those  courses 
which  lead  to  suffering — in  short,  in  any  such  way  as  implied 
weakness,  or  imperfectness,  or  impurity,  is  abhorrent  to  our 
fundamental  notions  of  Deity,  But  tliat  One  who  is  the  per- 
fect God ;  who  is  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning ; 
who  is  the  Creator  ofall  sentient  beings  that,  beginning  at  the 
seminal  point,  work  their  way  up  from  weaknesa  to  strength ; 
and  who,  during  the  long  period  in  which  they  are  subject  to 
temptations,  and  are  perpetually  falling  into  sin,  is  universal 
father  and  universal  mother — represents,  in  other  words,  tboee 
elements  which  are  more  perfectly  shown  to  us  in  father  and 
mother  than  in  any  other  form — that  such  a  One  should  be 
a  sufferer;  that  he  should  bestow  painstaking  and  care  upon 
men ;  that  he  should  put  his  esporionce  in  the  place  of  their 
inexperience,  and  liis  love  in  the  place  of  their  hate;  that  be 
should  pour  out  his  soul  for  them  as  a  universal  inspiration 
and  power;  that  bo  should  do  these  things  notwithstanding 
men  are  poor,  and  mean,  and  debased,  and  wicked,  and  un- 
grateful, and  proud,  and  selfish;  and  that  he  should  do  it, 
not  by  virtue  of  any  arrangement  or  plan,  but  on  account  of 
the  inherent  and  everlasting  qualities  of  the  diviae  cliaraoter 
— this  is  an  astoutuling  revelation  I  It  revolutionizes  tlie 
former  notions  of  divine  character.  It  struck  at  the  founda- 
tions of  Gisek  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  perfection  in  Deity, 
Christianity  tells  us  that  there  is  in  God  that  element  which 
makes  him  self-sacrilicing,  self-abnegating;  that  there  is  that 
in  him  which  leads  him  to  Guffer,not  on  account  of  any  relation 
ofhia  own  obedience  or  disobedienoe  to  law,bal  that  be  may 


lift  up  the  low,  strengthen  the  Tveafc,  enlighten  the  ignorant, 
Bave  the  lost.  This  is  the  great  revelation  of  Uie  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  what  Paul  meant  when  he  Baid, "  I  will  preach 
Chritt  and  him  crucified.  I  will  not  preach  Christ  the  Son 
of  God ;  I  Tvill  preach  Christ  and  his  cross,  I  will  not 
preach  the  crowned  Savior,  unless  it  be  t/te  thorn-crowned; 
I  will  not  preach  Christ  upon  the  throne,  living  forever  in 
the  plenitude  and  beauty  of  eternal  youth,  and  pomp,  anJ 
power  infinite ;  I  wUl  preach  the  despised,  the  refeeted,  tkt 
biood-suieating  Christ  of  Gethsemane,  the  cross-borne  Ckriit 
upon  Calvary.  That  ia  the  Christ  that  I  wjll  preach."  He 
it  is  that  is  "the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God." 
Why?  Because  there  is  n  material  medicinal  effect  pro- 
duced by  him  upon  the  soul  ?  No  1  bat  because  God  is  die 
closed  in  him  as  one  that,  for  the  poor  and  needy,  for  sin- 
ners, for  his  enemies  even,  gave  forever  and  forever  of  the 
very  substance  of  his  being  and  love,  and  roveailcd  himscif 
to  be  a  nourishing  God  and  Father!  And  any  man  who 
baa  once  had  his  soul  penetrated  with  a  conception  of  the 
immensity  of  God  in  his  aspect  of  suffering  for  others  has 
realised  what  the  apostle  preached.  It  is  not  only  the  pbh- 
losophy  ofthe  universe,  but  it  is  the  power  of  God  in  his  son! 
to  salvation.  I  do  not  l>elievo  that  any  man  who  has  bail 
that  conception  of  God  ever  lost  it.  Tliere  is  an  ener^iin? 
moral  power  produced  by  it  wliich,  when  it  is  brought  upon 
the  soul,  can  neither  be  eflfaoed  or  forgotten. 

Is  that  first  great  element — the  eaffering  of  God — bnmcd 
out?  Has  the  world  drawn  out  of  it  all  its  moral  nutriment? 
Must  that  truth  lie  fallow  ?  As  yet  the  truth  has  shined  al- 
most wholly  into  darkness,  ahd  the  darkness  comprehended 
it  not.  The  amazing  power  of  love  developed  by  the  story 
of  lovc-sufferiug  in  God  has  yet  dawned  but  as  a  twilight. 
The  effulgence  of  this  great  truth,  this  central  orb  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  has  scarcely  yet  risen  above  the 
horizon.  It  will  be  ages,  I  think,  before  it  shines  fhll  upon 
the  world.    Men  talk  about  the  seed  having  spent  it«elf  be- 
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fore  it  has  fairly  sproutod.  But  I  believe  this  wondcrfnl  di- 
vinity of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  representing  God  suffer- 
ing for  the  creatures  under  his  government,  is  yet  to  have 
its  history ;  that  it  is  in  its  initial  peiiod,  and  that  there  are 
vast  stages  of  development  through  which  it  is  to  pass  in 
long  cycles  of  coming  days ;  and  yet  men  talk  about  Chris- 
tianity being  worn  out  I  You  might  as  well  talk  about  the 
aconi  that  has  grown  but  five  years  being  an  almost  8pent 
oak,  when  you  know  that  hundreds  of  years  of  battling 
Btornis  will  yet  thunder  against  its  rugged  facalth. 

Look  at  the  next  element  that  is  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity, namely,  its  implications  or  direct  teachings  in  re- 
spect to  the  character  and  condition  of  man.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  is  that  men  by  nature  are  ani- 
mals. The  scriptural  use  of  the  vord^eah  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  indicates  that  men  by  nature  are  living  in  the 
animal  condition.  And  it  is  taught  that  in  that  condition  it  is 
not  possible  for  them  to  understand  higher  truths,  nor  to  foel 
higher  influences,  nor  to  enter  into  the  experience  of  those 
regal  joys  which  belong  to  a  man  when  he  is  developed  in 
his  higher  faculties.  It  is  declared  every  where  in  the  New 
Testament — not  so  much  declared  as  assumed — that  the 
heart  is  siniiiL  Tlie  apparent  fact  that  the  whole  creation 
groans  and  travails  in  jiain  is  argument  enough  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  tears,  the  sorrows,  the  Bnfferingsof  men,  which  we 
behold  on  every  hand ;  the  conflicts  of  the  whole  world,  of 
which  we  are  cognizant — these  things  make  it  evident 
enough  that  men  are  sinful.  When  a  machine  is  out  of  or- 
der, and  the  various  parts  grate  and  grind  against  each  oth- 
er, it  is  not  necessary  to  say  to  one  who  hears  the  grinding, 
"It  is  out  of  order."  Therefore  no  time  is  sjtent  in  the  New 
Testament  to  prove  that  men  are  depraved.  It  is  assumed 
to  be  a  thing  of  universal  consciousness — as  it  is. 

But  there  is  a  declaration  that  is  marvelous,  though  it  is 
less  remarkable  to  us  than  it  was  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
made,  namely,  that  this  state  of  ainliilneHS  may  b 
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and  men  reconstmcted — "  bom  again,"  as  it  is  eaid.  'Rigbi 
after  the  declaration  of  the  loving,  and  aolf-Bacrificing,  and 
suffering  nature  of  God,  conies  tliis  declaration  in  resjJKt  to 
nnivereal  liuman  sinfulness,  that  it  in  possible  for  men  to 
break  away  from  it  utterly  and  immediately.  The  deelara- 
tion  Uiat  although  men  in  tho  animal  conditions  of  life  umi 
to  go  on  and  repeat  their  degrading  thoughts,  and  fe^ling^, 
and  habits,  yet  that  there  comes  in  a  law  of  the  Gospel  which 
traverses  this  otherwise  natural  tendency ;  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  men,  under  the  divine  influence,  to  stop  bad  mor«l 
processes,  and  to  rear  a  new  class  of  experiences;  that  as, 
where  a  soil  is  growing  weeds,  and  nothing  but  weeds,  if  yon 
will  prepare  tho  ground,  and  put  in  good  seed,  germinant  el- 
ements will  be  thrown  up  which  will  supplant<  tho  weeds, «o 
the  human  soul,  though  if  it  be  lelt  to  its  animal  oondiUou 
will  repeat  its  depravities,  yet,  inspired  by  the  divine  mind, 
has  in  it  the  power  of  sovereign  change;  that  men  may  ev- 
ery where,  high  and  low,  black  and  white,  bond  and  free,  mf- 
age  and  civilized,  ignorant  or  enlightened,  without  rcganl  U 
class,  emerge  from  their  sinful  state ;  that  such  is  the  ^ni^e^ 
Ral  condition  of  the  human  soul  that  it  can,  tinder  the  stimii- 
lating  influence  of  God's  Spirit,  be  liitetl  from  the  sphere  of 
the  brute  creation  into  tho  realm  of  s}iiritual  beings — this  is 
one  of  the  most  original  and  most  ])oteQtial  of  all  tniih& 
That  in  this  universal  race  of  man,  beggarly,  miserable,  seli^ 
isfa,  proud,  hating,  and  hateful,  there  is  inherent,  under  tlie 
divine  influence,  the  power  of  recreation,  counting  the  past 
as  nothing,  balancing  the  old  bankrupt  books,  shutting  thvm 
up,  and  laying  them,  aside  all  settled,  without  money  and 
without  price,  throwing  them  away  where  the  memory  even 
shall  not  find  them,  with  no  harassing  debt,  and  no  frowning 
creditor — is  not  this  a  transcendent  thing  to  tell  ?  Becansc 
it  is  told  so  often,  because  it  is  so  frequently  repeated,  it  does 
not  make  much  impression  upon  those  who  hear  it.  Nobody 
seems  to  think  there  are  earthquakes  and  revolations  ia 
it;  but  there  are.     Nobody  seems  to  thiid;  it  is  a  [tart 
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of  the  "  power  of  God  and  the  wiBdom  of  God ;"  but  it  ia. 
Kol  the  thunder  that  cracks  aud  rolls  through  the  moun- 
tains, not  the  summer  storms  that  sweep  across  the  earth, 
□ot  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake,  are  for  prodigiousness 
of  power  to  be  eomparod  with  this  simple  ammnc  lilt  ion,  "  Ye 
must  be  bom  again,"  Mitat  /  take  out  that  word,  and  say, 
with  tears  of  gratitude, "  We  can  be  born  again  !" 

There  is  no  other  tntth  bo  full  of  hope  as  tliis.  Men  think 
it  a  hatelul  trnth.  Men  argue  n«  though  it  was  slandering 
human  nature.  It  is  slandering  human  nature  Just  as  it  is 
slandering  human  nature  when  it  ia  said  of  a  drowning  man 
that  some  kind  hand,  placed  under  him,  drew  him  to  the 
sboro.    There  is  salvation  in  it  t 

Now, is  that  truth  worn  out?  The  truth  of  the  salvation 
of  men — call  it  by  any  name  you  please — that  elasticity,  that 
constitutional  element,  by  which  the  soul,  when  brought  un- 
der God's  influence,  can  break  away  from  the  animal  in  him, 
from  all  the  clogs  which  bind  him  down  to  lower  things,  and 
rise  to  higher  realms,  and  become  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus — 
ia  that  worn  out? 

Not  only  is  there  some  room  yet  for  the  application  of  this 
sovereign  truth  of  Christianity,  and  some  need  of  it,  bat 
there  is  no  sign  that  age  or  weakness  has  passed  upon  it. 
The  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  hearts  of 
sinfiil  men  ia  a  truth  neither  decrepit  nor  shrunken.  It  is 
as  fresh  as  rains,  as  the  sun,  as  the  spring  after  long  winters ! 

Consider,  next,  some  of  the  grand  ideals  which  are  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  ask  yourselves  whether 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  it  are  worn  out  and  passing 
away.  Ask  yourselves  whether,  instead  of  being  relative, 
they  do  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  absolute; 

The  first  is  the  doctrine  of  immortulity.  This  tmth  of 
life  and  immortality,  which  were  brought  to  light  in  Christ 
Jeaus,  had  been  before  believed  iu  a'donbting  way.  It  had 
been  in  the  world  as  a  suggestion,  as  a  hint,  as  a  rumor,  one 
might  say,  bnt  never  as  a  power. 


Tou  are  a  poor  man,  and  ignoraot.  There  is  a  writl^i 
document  lying  in  a  chest  in  your  room.  You  cod  not  ivaU 
writing,  and  you  do  not  know  what  that  document  contains, 
but  you  have  a  suspicion  that  by  it  you  might  become  Uip 
inheritor  of  great  treaeure.  You  take  it  out,  and  look  at  it, 
and  vainly  wish  that  you  could  read  it ;  you  put  it  back 
without  gaining  any  knowledge  of  its  purport.  By-and-by 
Bome  kind  friend  cornea  to  your  relict  A  light  is  klndleil  in 
your  dwelling,  and  that  document  ia  taken  out  ^  he  exambiM 
it  for  you.  lie  reads,  and  as  he  reads,  grows  more  and  more 
attentive.  lie  stops  to  ask  you, "  Who  was  your  father  ?  who 
was  his  father?  what  was  your  uncle's  name?"  " SoRietUing 
concerning  my  nncle,  my  father,  and  my  father's  lather!" 
you  say.  You  are  impatient  to  know  what  it  ia.  Bui,  in- 
stead of  telling  you,  he  turns  the  paper  over  again,  and  saj-s, 
"Well,  well !"  Unable  longer  to  restrain  your  eagerness  lo 
know  what  are  its  contents, you  say  to  him, "Tell  me  whtl 
it  is.  Do  not  hold  me  in  Buspensc.  What  b  the  newsT 
At  length  he  says,"^Vhy,  sir,  do  you  know  that  that  whole 
estate  is  yours?  Here  is  your  title,  I  have  brought  it  out 
of  its  hiding-place.  This  is  the  wilL  The  evidence  is  ud- 
queationable.  You  are  a  millionMre.  Your  poverty  is  gone." 
"Read  the  paper  again.  Is  it  so — that  I  own  that  estate!" 
The  man  reads  tt  agiun ;  you  arc  assured  that  you  arc  heir 
to  the  property.  Your  neighbors  hear  the  news,  and  tell 
it  to  others;  presently  it  is  known  through  the  whole  town; 
great  is  the  rejoicing  that  you  have  como  to  your  rights  U 
last  I 

Tho  world  had  heard  whispers  of  immortality.  There  had 
been  fables  and  pictures,  cloud-pictures,  and  fables  grotcsqiu 
or  fantastic.  Christ  came,  and  opened  God's  will,  as  it  ia  re- 
vealed in  the  New  Testament,  and  made  known  the  love — the 
suffering  love  of  God.  Men  began  lo  listen  to  his  gtoriouB 
teachings.  "All  that  is  God's  ia  yours.  By  faith  you  miy 
become  his  sons.  You  arc  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heire  with 
Jesus  Christ.    All  that  God  owns  you  ehall  inherit,  of  joy, 
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of  power,  of  nobleness,  of  dignity,  of  Boeiety,  of  existeace 
throughout  eternity."     Such  is  the  revelation.     Sound  the   ' 
musical  word  I     Proclaim  to  all  nations  and  generations  the 
glad  tidingB  that  forever  and  forever  man  shall  live  I 

Is  this  doctrine  of  immortnlity,  of  eternal  existence,  worn 
'out  ¥  Is  it  jiaaaing  away  ?  Has  weakness  struck  throngh  it '! 
Has  it  now  no  stimulation  and  hope?  Has  the  world  no  lon- 
ger any  need  of  it?  Are  we  to  wrap  up  these  great  truths 
of  the  Godhead  and  of  human  nature  as  one  would  wind  up 
a  bundle  of  raiment  worn  out  and  lay  them  aside  ?  When 
your  soul  U  sick,  and  yon  fain  would  be  better,  will  you  turn 
away  the  physician  if  he  comes?  "Where  will  you  get  your 
medicines  if  not  from  him?  And  what  medicines  will  reach 
your  case  if  not  this  truth  of  immortality  ?  Where,  outEide 
of  the  Gospel,  can  you  point  mo  to  one  single  ray  of  hope  or 
joy  comparable  thereto?  The  revelations  of  natural  science 
are  important,  but  of  what  value  compared  with  the  revela- 
tion of  God's  inmost  disposition  ?  Wlio  is  my  God  ?  Wliero 
ishe?  Where  can  I  find  him  !  What  am  I  myself?  What 
is  my  destiny  ?  Is  the  grave  the  end  of  time  ?  Is  the  life  of 
the  flitting  midge  of  evening,  or  of  the  poor  foolish  moth  that 
extinguishes  himself  in  my  taper,  a  symbol  of  my  life,  except 
that  mine  is  a  little  longer  ?  Is  there  naught  of  me  but  dust, 
that  shall  return  to  dust?  Every  fibre  in  me,  all  the  faculties 
of  my  being,  and  with  more  and  more  emphasis  and  power  as 
they  rise  in  the  scale,  declare  that  I  can  not  sleep  forever ! 
And  if  it  is  said  on  good  authonty  that  1  have  in  Christ  Jesus 
immortality,  I  clasp  that  tnith  as  the  very  bosom  of  God,  full 
of  milk.  The  sweetest,  the  most  nourishing,  the  most  hope- 
inspiring,  the  most  regenerating  doctrine,  the  doctrine  that 
is  moat  noble  in  its  influences  on  the  human  character,  is  this 
doctrine  of  immortality  —  the  cardinal  truth  that  the  soul 
lives  forever  through  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord. 

Tell  me,  then,  is  this  truth  stricken  in  years  and  infirm? 
Docs  it  limp  or  go  on  crutches  ?  It  is  crowned  yet ;  and  all 
the  signs  of  authority  and  power  are  upon  it. 
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The  nest  ideal  held  up  before  men  in  the  Word  o 
'  the  great  element  of  Lova,  which,  as  it  is  God's  law  to  him- 
Belf,  ia  made  our  law  too.  Love  carries  in  it  those  elements 
on  which  man's  character  is  to  be  reconstructed.  It  embraces 
iu  itBcll^in  a  condensed  form,  the  sum  of  all  the  other  godlike 
qaalities  in  the  human  son!.  It  is  tho  perfection  ol'  all  the 
faculties  that  lie  below  it.  It  is  the  ftdfilliug  of  the  law — 
not  of  ceremonies,  but  of  the  human  mind.  Love  ia  the  very 
harmony  of  [>erfect  being.  In  it  will  be  found,in  more  perfect 
condition  than  when  acting  separately,  I'eason,  justice,  and 
imagination  I  Love  is  the  uonditiou  of  the  whole  betnj^  when 
aroused  to  fall  activity,  in  perfect  harmony,  and  all  concen- 
tratetl  and  pointing  to  the  [iroduction  of  happiness  in  others, 

"  None  of  us  livetb  to  himself^  and  no  man  dieth  to  him- 
self; for  whether  we  live,  wo  live  unto  the  Lord,  and  wheth- 
er we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Iiord.  Whether  we  live,  therefore, 
or  die,  wc  are  the  Lord's."  This,  and  a  hundred  like  golden 
sentences,  all  the  way  through  the  New  Testament,  syllable 
this  grand  truth  of  love.  Love  ia  to  be  the  genninant  point 
of  reconstructed  character.  And  in  you,  as  in  your  God.  lovp 
ia  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  bear  with  others,  and 
Boek  to  benefit  others. 

Is  the  period  drawing  near  when  love  is  to  die  as  a  thing 
worn  out  ?  Hns  science  so  nourished  and  fed  the  human  soul 
that  it  has  risen  to  some  higher  sphere,  above  and  beyond  the 
need  of  love?  Or  does  this  very  maiTOW  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment fill  the  bones  of  the  worid  with  health  and  strength? 

But  then^  is  a  mood  of  love  so  peculiar  and  beautiful,  and 
in  a  sense  so  eminent  the  product  of  Christianity,  tlutt  it  de- 
serves a  special  mention.  It  is  Self-dknial.  So  indispens- 
able is  this  virtue,  that  without  it,  in  some  degree,  i 
woul<l  be  but  a  den  of  ravening  beasts. 

It  is  an  infection  or  mood  of  love.     And  as  love  w\ 
vided  and  designed  in  tlie  very  structure  of  the  human  a 
so  in  a  low  and  imperfect  way — in  a  way  of  germ  ai 
ment — Nature  teaches  tho  great  need  of  self-denial. 
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But  Christ  by  hia  words,  and  yet  more  flublimely  by  his 
Bufferings,  lias  taught  the  world  a  royjil  lessou  of  self-denial 
which  can  not  die  ont  of  it  nntil  the  sim  refuses  to  cheer  the 
day,  ani^  the  stars  forget  to  shine  upon  the  night.  It  consti- 
tutes an  integral  element  of  Christianity.  If  the  world  has 
outgrown  Christianity,  then  it  has  outgrown  love,  aufiering 
love,  self-denial  1 

Has  the  world  seen  the  ascendeney  of  self-denial — all  men 
giving  preference  to  the  higher  moral  elements,  all  men  de- 
nying the  fleshly  lusts,  all  men  cheerfully  suffering  that  they 
might  bring  good  to  each  other?  Do  the  strong  no  longer 
lord  it  over  the  weak?  Is  wealth  a  aen'ant  of  poverty?  Is 
refinement  the  teacher  of  rudeness?  Is  that  example  ofhim 
"who,  though  ho  was  rieh,yct  for  our  gakes  became  poor,  that 
we  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich,"  no  longer  solitary  and 
peculiar,  but  become  so  much  a  part  of  universal  daily  life  that 
self-denial  is  a  stale  and  shriveled  thing  of  the  past,  while 
the  young  world, having  sucked  al!  the  wine  out  ofit,ia  lust- 
ily going  on  to  something  higher  than  Christianity  and  be- 
yond it? 

Have  individuals,  and  families,  and  gronps  of  families,  and 
communities,  and  states,  and  nations  so  long  practiced  self- 
denial  in  pleasure,  in  business,  in  civil  afTairs,  that  nothing 
more  is  to  be  learned,  and  is  the  K ew  Testament  now  be- 
come the  hom-book  of  a  primary  school,  to  be  thrown  aside 
by  a  world  that  has  learned  its  letters  and  passed  on  to  ft 
higher  literatnre? 

There  are  men  who  seclude  themselves  from  the  world,  and 
refuse  to  go  into  the  active  spheres  of  life,  that  they  may  pre- 
serve themselves  from  contamination  and  from  sin,  and  they 
are  pointed  out  to  nie  as  representing  the  ideal  of  Christian- 
ity. 'Wby,  you  might  as  well  bring  me  a  stick  twenty  years 
old  of  seasoned  oak  wood,  and  tcU  mo  that  that  represented 
a  forest!  Where  are  the  leaves?  Where  is  the  sap? 
Where  are  the  singing  birds?  Where  is  there  any  thing 
that  likens  it  to  a  forest  ?  Away  with  your  ^ick  I  Bring  me 
20 
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none  of  tLosc  old  disbranched,  Icafles^  eapleea  tlitngs  calle^l 
monks,  or  Shakers,  or  whatever  other  name  yon  choose  to 
put  upon  them,  nor  tell  me  that  they  repreeeut  the  pleni- 
tude, and  power,  and  aaliency  of  the  divine  nature  in  all  the 
ranges  of  society,  now  onc«  again  realized  in  human  eiperi- 
ence.  I  will  have  none  of  these  for  my  ideal  1  A  man  key- 
ed to  love,  made  pure  aud  powerful  by  it,  putting  himself 
among  men,  and  under  them,  weepiug  for  them,  saying  their 
tears  by  shedding  his  own,  inspiring  and  leading  the  way, 
seeking.  In  love  and  suffering,  for  others  to  follow  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — such  a  man  represents  what  I  concdve  to  be 
the  Christian  ideal. 

Now  tell  me  whether  this  idea  has  lost  power  and  function 
in  this  world.  Is  Christianity  waning,  either  iu  its  God,  or 
in  the  great  facts  that  disclose  him  to  men,  or  in  those  ele- 
ments which  are  represented  in  the  New  Testament  as  ideals 
of  reconstructed  human  character?  The  spirit  of  Cbrietian- 
.ity  is  alive  yet,  though  its  instruments  may  be  passing  away 
or  changing. 

I  meant  to  have  presented  one  other  thought  under  this 
head,  but  I  shall  merely  announce  it,  namely,  that  iu  the  prcs- 
eut  condition  of  the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  find  examplea  of 
what  is  meant  by  true  Christian  character.  I  know  it  is  eai<l 
that  we  are  having  as  good  men  now  as  there  ever  were. 
Point  out  to  mo  a  man  like  Paul  I  would  make  a  pilgrim- 
age around  the  glol>e  to  see  him.  Point  out  to  me  a  man 
like  Christ.  I  would  make  a  pilgrimage  round  the  universe 
to  see  him — whom  I  shall  see  for  myself  I 

Oh  I  toll  me,  has  this  august  purity,  this  sweet  simplicity, 
this  transcendent  wisdom,  this  wondrous  love,  this  sympa- 
thetic mind,  that  moved  among  men  while  not  of  them ;  that 
was  80  connected  with  them,  not  by  passion,  but  by  senti- 
ment, and  that  waked  hope  in  the  bosom  of  corruption,  so  that 
publicans  and  harlots  followed  him,  at  last  saying  in  their 
darkened  souls,  "A  great  light  hath  risen  upon  us" — tell  me, 
has  this  div'ine  nature  no  longer  any  iunction  on  the  earth  ? 
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Even  skeptics  bow  down  before  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and 
men  that  reason  away  the  authenticity,  and  authority,  and 
power  of  the  New  Testament  begin  by  confessing  that  hu- 
man history  has  never  set  up,  uor  poetry  nor  fiction  imagined 
any  character  so  perfect  as  the  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  ts  that  book  likely  to  die  out  of  the  world 
which  has  in  it  the  bright  consummation  of  the  highest  con- 
ceptions of  royalty  in  beauty,  love  in  suffering,  and  purity  in 
'  power? 

In  view  of  this  exposition  thus  far,  let  us  make  a  few  ap- 
plications. It  is  a  subject  difficult  to  deal  with,  because 
there  is  so  much  of  it.  Christian  character  in  all  its  rela- 
tions is  so  broad  that  the  discussion  of  the  entire  question 
would  be  encyclopiedic,  and  I  can  only  touch  upon  a  few  sa- 
lient points,  which  will  serve  as  hiuts  to  give  you  some  con- 
ception of  the  whole. 

1.  If  you  distinguish  between  the  vehicle  and  the  thing 
which  it  conveyg,  if  you  distinguish  between  the  embodying 
element  and  the  thing  embodied,  then  there  is  one  part  of 
Christianity  that  may  be  said  to  be  growing  old,  namely, 
that  part  which  comprises  its  instruments.  I  think  I  shall 
not  be  misundoratood.  For  instance,  there  are  many  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  which  have  grown  old — the  miracles 
have.  They  were  meant  to  be  local  and  temporary.  Their 
power  was  substantially  expended  on  the  day  they  were  per- 
formed. And  at  every  successive  generation,  as  men  have 
developed  in  reason  aud  moral  sense,  and  become  able  to 
gun,  by  the  appropriate  use  of  their  now  educated  faculties, 
a  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  miracles  are  wrought  to 
authenticate,  miracles  have  become  less  needful.  They  were 
designed  to  .produce  certain  moral  conditions  before  mtm 
could  come  to  them  by  a  normal  process  of  the  understanding. 
And  no  man  since  the  time  of  Christ  has  ranked  miracles 
so  low  in  the  moral  scale  as  Christ  did.  He  often  refused  to 
perform  them  when  asked  to  do  so,  and  strove  to  lift  men 
above  their  desire  for  such  material  evidences,  preferring 
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tliat  thcj  should  believe  him  for  his  work's  sake.  If^  how- 
ever, A  man  must  have  a  wonder  rather  than  an  argument,  he 
wrought  the  mirncle,  but  in  a  way  that  he  should  feel  that  it 
was  an  appeal  to  tlie  very  lowest  form  of  moral  sense.  Mii> 
aeles  are  none  the  less  to  be  believed  now  than  formerly, 
but  their  authority  and  power  wanes  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

There  is  a  large  part  of  the  New  Toatament  (for  instancf, 
almost  the  whole  book  of  Hebrewe)  devoted  to  an  argument 
intended  to  detach  the  Jew  from  the  Jewish  religion  without 
dctacLing  him  from  the  core  of  that  religion — immortality 
in  God.  But  we  are  not  Jews.  We  never  did  believe  the 
Jewish  doctrine.  We  never  worshiped  as  thoy  did,  nor  sac- 
rificed, nor  had  a  priesthood  like  that  of  Aaron.  We  were 
brought  up  from  the  cradle  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  To  us 
those  arguments  are  empty,  except  as  histories  of  other  men's 
difficulties. 

There  is  much,  tboreforc,  in  the  New  Testament  that  is 
relative,  but  it  is  only  the  exterior  forms  qf  truth,  the  vehi- 
cles of  it.  That  which  constitutes  the  essential  elements  of 
the  Gospel ;  that  which  relates  to  the  nature  and  government 
of  God,  the  character  and  destiny  of  man,  the  ideal  of  human 
conduct,  and  the  great  motives  that  are  to  inspire  it — surt-ly 
that  is  not  relative,  changeable,  or  transitory.  Of  this  not 
one  iota,  not  one  jot  or  tittle,  shall  pass  away. 

2.  In  view  of  these  statements,  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  1  say  that  the  formative  power  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  Christianity  aa  represented  in  it,  was  never  needed 
more  than  now.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  sod- 
ety,  the  elevation  of  thousands  and  millions  of  human  mioda 
— is  not  this  the  work  that  is  set  before  us?  How  immense- 
ly selfish  and  egotistical  we  are  !  We  seem  Jo  think  that 
the  world  is  well  enough.  So  long  as  we  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  Christian  civilization  ourselves,  it  does  not  occur  to  ua  that 
people  outside  of  our  circle,  or  village,  or  state,  or  country,  are 
the  victims  of  ignorance  and  heathenism.  Eight  hundred 
millions  of  the  human  race  are  without  a  knowledge  of 
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true  God,  or  of  Galvation  through  the  Lord  Jesua  Chriet. 
DoitTi  through  scores  and  hundreds  of  years  God  has  rolled 
npon  men  the  great  question,  What  will  yon  do  with  your 
fellow-men  in  your  day  and  generation  ?  And  if  there  is  to 
be,  not  the  reconstruction  of  a  few  fragments  broken  off  from 
this  invulnerahle  nation,  but  the  reconstruction  of  the  miser- 
able heathen  that  populate  and  desecrate  the  islands  of  the 
sea;  of  the  tow,  animal,  worthless  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica ;  of  the  effete  Oriental  nations — if  the  vast  world  that 
lies  in  darkness  is  yet  to  be  touched  with  a  sovereign  and  re- 
viving power,  then  there  must  come  a  spring  for  sowing  the 
seed  of  regeneration,  and  a  summer  to  ripen  the  harvest 
thereof!  Has  philosophy  thus  far  discovered  any  new  prin- 
ciple by  wliich  the  work  can  be  done  without  the  Gospel  ? 
We  know  that  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  not  philosophy, 
but  the  Gospel,  has  marked  out  the  plan  of  justice,  and  set  up 
ideals  for  men  to  follow,  and  raised  the  scale  of  social  and  mor- 
al purity  in  the  world.  We  are  advancing  to  even  a  great- 
er work.  There  is  aa  much  to  be  done  to-day  aa  there  was 
when  the  apostles  letV  Jerusalem.  The  earth  is  a  thousand 
times  more  populous  now  than  it  was  then.  Men  are  in- 
trenched behind  stronger  prejudices  and  better  organized 
laws  now  than  they  were  then.  The  world  has  but  jnsi  com- 
menced its  march  toward  universal  emancipation,  universal 
freedom,  and  universal  intelligence. 

Just  on  the  eve  of  battle — is  this  the  time  to  throw  away 
the  shield  and  spear,  and  forge  some  new  contrivance  with 
which  to  wage  the  conflict  ?  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
the  Bible  was  so  indispensable.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  the  knowledge  derived  from  it  was  so  valuable.  Nev- 
er was  there  a  time  when  its  prophecy  was  so  luminous. 

3.  If  there  are  any  that  doubt,  let  it  not  be  the  poor. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  a  poor  man's  being  an  infidel;  for,  if 
there  has  been  one  patron  of  the  poor  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  he  who  was  bom  in  poverty ;  he  who, 
though  rich,  for  oor  sakea  became  poor,  that  we  through  his 
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poverty  might  become  rich.     If  Christ  U  not  the  poor  m8ii*4l 
guardian,  then  there  is  for  him  no  guardian  on  earth.     ThS'i 
Gospel  is  the  charter  of  the  poor  man's  liberty.     Christ  is  the  J 
hope  of  his  emancipation.     Christ  is  his  morning  star.     LcCl 
him  follow  him.    If  Iho  poor  cast  Christ  away,  they  are  i 
deed  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  worid ;  for  Natural  J 
refuses  to  say  one  word  of  hope  to  tho  weak  against  ibt 
strong.     Nature  says,  in  the  conflict  of  forces,  "The  i 
er  force  must  go  down  as  the  strouger  comes  up;  the  g 
er  brain  must  nile  the  lesser;  the  more  powerful  head  must  J 
circumvent  tho  weaker;  the  longer  arm  must  take  advaifV 
tagc  of  the  shorter;  the  more  cunning  finger  must  weave  itffV 
own  prosperity  out  of  the  lock  and  want  of  those  that  are 
less  canning  and  powerful."    In  yonr  need  there  comes  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ —  Ve  are  brethren  ;  ye  an  to 
bear  one  another's  burden;  ye  are  to  die  for  one  anotheT,atiAm 
so  fulfill  the  law  of  love.     If  there  is  hope  for  the  poor  aiu 
struggling,  it  is  in  the  Lord  Jceus  Christ.     Do  not,  then,  givi 
up  the  New  Testament,  while  tho  weak  yet  abound,  whil 
the  strong  are  arrogant,  while  wealth  ia  selfish,  whUe  pro 
pcrity  is  heartless,  while  ignorance  afflicts  the  mass  of  metlf4 
and  blinds  them  to  their  own  good  and  to  God's  mercy. 

4.  If  these  views  are  correct,  there  are  themes  yet  for  tna 
to  preach  about  besides  the  theology  of  nature.  It  has  bees 
said  that  the  pulpit  ought  not  to  be  turned  into  a  lyceam  foa 
the  discussion  of  customs  and  policies,  and  auch  like  topia 
Any  thing  that  it  is  right  to  talk  about  at  all,  it  is,  or  it  may b 
right,  to  talk  about  in  the  pulpit.  Relatively  speaking, Id 
not  know  where  else  you  will  find  such  liberty  of  discussion  a 
thei-e  is  in  the  New  Testament.  Considering  the  age  be  livei 
in,  Paul  taught  on  a  greater  breadth  of  tojiics  than  any  n 
does  in  this  age,  or  dares  to  do.  And  I  hold  that,  in  a  prop- 
er way,  there  is  no  theory  or  philosophy  which  relates  to  thi 
welfare  of  states,  or  communities,  or  families,  or  individnaJi,  ~ 
or  to  any  part  of  a  man's  life,  that  may  not  be  discaseed  in 
the  pulpit,  and  measured  by  the  law  of  love,  and  truth,  and 
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justice.  But  when  a  m&n  tells  me  that  the  power  of  the 
pulpit  is  to  be  the  discuBsion  of  eocial  questionB,  and  that 
that  in  to  be  the  chief  element  of  the  miniHtry,  I  look  upon 
him  with  amazement.  Give  me  the  root  of  the  oak,  and  I 
will  very  soon  produce  the  leaves;  but  if  I  have  only  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  can  I  with  them  produce  the  rootV  All 
these  vaiious  subjects  are  but  outgrowths,  the  branches,  the 
leaves  of  the  great  central  spiritual  truths  that  evolve  the 
nature  of  God  and  man,  and  reveal  man's  destiny. 

The  power  of  the  pulpit  lies  partly  in  its  breadth,  partly 
in  its  versatility  and  richness,  and  partly  in  its  faculty  for 
gathering  treasure  from  all  nature ;  but  ah !  it  lies  mainly  in 
this,  that  it  is  inspired  by  God — by  Christ  the  Son  of  God — 
by  Jesus,  the  atoning  Savior.  The  atoning  sacrifice  of 
Christ — this  is  the  central  power  of  the  pulpit.  Do  I  speak 
of  taste  ?  The  power  to  speak  of  it  comes  from  this  radia- 
ting centre.  Do  I  speak  of  intellection  ?  The  power  wkh 
which  I  speak  of  it  is  derived  from  the  divine  Spirit,  Do  I 
speak  of  philanthropy?  It  is  not  from  an  easy  instinct  of 
benevolence,  but  from  the  impulse  of  the  natural  faculty  of 
benevolence  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Do  I  speak  of  or- 
ganization or  of  society?  I  gain  authority  to  do  it  because  I 
stand  higher  than  these  things,  on  the  ground  of  the  recon- 
struction of  the  universe.  It  ia  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  died  once,  but  who  lives  now,  but  as  much 
as  ever  a  sacrifice.  The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  and  yet  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  end  of  the  world — 
Christ  Jesus,  everlasting  Model,  everlasting  Master,  everlast- 
ing God — this,  with  the  power  of  union  with  him  and  love  to 
him,  ia  the  secret  and  centre  of  the  power  of  the  pulpit 

For  twenty  years  I  have  unfolded  the  truth  among  yon, 
and  not  without  results.  Tliose  results,  in  my  judgment, 
have  been  due,  not  to  a  good  understanding,  not  to  versatili- 
ty, not  to  iniaginatian,  not  to  playing  with  men's  sympathies 
and  tastes,  but  to  the  fact  that,  down  deeper  than  every  thing 
else,  I  have  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Cbrist.     I  have  not 
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taade  that  belief  oetcnBible  in  words,  perhaps,  as  many  do, 
but  it  is  that  which  has  constituted  the  power  of  my  mims- 
try. 

It  is  my  Bolenm  conviction  that  the  power  of  preaching 
is  not  to  be  found  in  human  elements.  It  is  to  range  over 
every  topio  of  human  life,  but  its  power  is  not  to  be  derived 
from  secular  and  natural  influences,  but  from  that  di>-ine 
enthusiasm,  that  exaltation  of  every  sentiment  and  faculty  | 
which  results  from  an  indwelling  Savior,  and  from  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Let  seicnco  still  explore.  Let  study  bring  forth  God's  se-  I 
cret  thoughts  buried  in  the  natural  world.  Let  experiments  I 
go  on,  and  civil  ameliorations  be  hastened.  Tliere  is  no  an-  I 
tagonism  between  that  old  organic  revelation  of  God's  arch-  I 
itectural  thoughts  and  that  newer  revelation  of  God's  dome^  I 
tic  thoughts.  He  built  the  globe  as  a  house  for  man,  and  I 
Nature  reveals  a  God  in  that.  He  put  man  into  that  bnilded  I 
dwelling,  and  the  New  Testament  reveals  the  will  of  God  in  J 
respect  to  them.  Both  revelations  are  divine.  They  are  co-  I 
ordinate,  correlative,  complementary.  Yet  one  day  they  will  1 
with  iutersphering  rays  shine  together;  but  it  will  be  as  th« 
morning  star  and  the  rising  sun  shine,  for  Natnre  is  the  star,  J 
and  Christ  the  Sun  of  KighteousnessI 
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"For  u  many  u  nra  led  by  tho  Spiril  of  God,  they  are  llio  nons  of  God. 
For  ye  hai«  not  received  the  epiril  of  bondage  h^d  io  fear ;  but  ye 
luLie  received  tbe  Spirit  of  adojwon,  itherebj  we  cry  jVbba,  Falher." — 
ItOMASB,  Tiii.,  14,  lu. 

LuTHEii  translates  the  paBsage  Abba,  Father,  "■Dear  Fa- 
ther.'''' In  our  own  language,  tho  espression  which  perhaps 
conies  nearer  to  the  original  than  any  other  Is  My  Father. 
"Abba,  Father,"  means,  not  Father,  Falher,  as  some  think, 
but  M]f  own  Falher.  "  Te  have  not  received  the  spirit  of 
bondage  again  to  fear;  but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  whereby  we" —  instinctively  and  spontaneously — 
"cry  out, My  own  Father!"  "The  Spirit  itself  bcaroth  wit- 
ness with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God ;  and  if 
children,  then  heirs :  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ ; 
if  so  be  that  if  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glo- 
rified together."  Sufering,  then,  is  not  an  evidence  that  God 
is  averse  to  us,  but  one  of  the  evidences,  if  it  be  cheerfully 
bome,  of  our  adoption  as  his  children. 

TTie  eighth  chapter  of  Romans,  and  the  preceding  one,  are 
the  most  profound  psychological  passages  in  the  Bible ;  and 
in  the  higher  spiritual  elements  they  are  more  profound  than 
any  thing  in  literature.  Tlie  seventh  chapter  is  the  problem 
of  conscience.  The  eighth  is  the  solution  of  that  problem  by 
the  formulas  of  love.  In  the  seventh,  a  just  man,  tender  of 
conscience  and  clear  of  understanding,  with  an  active  ideal- 
ity, seeks  to  make  a  symmetrical  life  and  a  perfect  character 
-a  thing  which  is  impossible  in  this  world.     Under  such 
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circumstances,  every  mistake  rcbotmds,  and  every  impcrfec- 
tioii  is  emiglit  upon  the  sensitive  conscience,  and  becomes 
a  Bonreo  of  exquisite  sufiering  and  of  discouragement ;  eo 
tiiat,  from  the  necessary  eonditions  of  human  life,  a  just  man 
will  be  made  miserable  in  proportion  as  he  seeks  more  vehe- 
mently to  be  just. 

Ouc  iray  out  of  this  trouble  would  bo  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  character,  and  to  lower  the  moral  value  of  conduct. 
But  the  ease  that  comes  from  lowering  our  rule  of  right,  and 
our  responsibilities  to  it,  ia  degrading.  Thus  to  seek  ease 
sends  us  down  toward  animals  j  and  that  is  the  true  vulgar- 
ity. Exquisite  as  arc  the  pains  of  a  high  ideal,  and  the  pen- 
alties of  violating  it,  the  sorrow,  the  remorse,  and  oven  the 
despair  are  more  wholesome  than  the  relief  which  we  gain 
by  lowering  our  conception  of  law  and  character.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  die  in  the  prison-house  of  the  seventh  of  Romans,  than, 
missing  the  eighth,  to  get  rebef  in  any  other  direction. 

The  problem  of  the  higher  moral  life  ia  how  to  maintain  a 
transcendent  ideal  of  character  and  conduct  above  any  po6- 
Bible  realization  by  na,  and  yet  have  joy  and  peace,  even  in 
the  face  of  sins  and  impcrfeetions.  How  to  hold  up  constant- 
ly the  ideal  of  what  man  ought  to  be,  and  then  every  day  to 
measure  on  that  ideal  what  we  are,  and  yet,  seeing  how  un- 
matched they  are,  and  how  far  the  real  is  below  the  ideal, 
still  to  find  a  peace  and  a  comfort  which  shall  be  wholesome 
to  the  soul,  and  not  detrimental — that  is  the  problem.  And 
its  solution  can  only  be  found  in  one  direction — in  the  direc- 
tion of  divine  love.  A  proper  conception  of  God  in  the  as- 
pect of  love,  and  a  habit  of  bringing  the  instrnments,  and 
customs,  and  laws  of  paternal  love  to  the  consideration  of 
our  personal  religious  life,  will  go  far  to  enlighten,  stimulate, 
and  comfort  us. 

There  is  not  a  soneitive  child  that  has  that  most  transcend- 
ent of  all  fortunes,  the  fortune  of  a  noble  parentage,  who  does 
not  know  the  whole  of  the  eighth  of  Romans  before  he  is 
eight  years  old — practically  I  mean,  although  many  a  child 
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btu  read  that  chapter  through  without  any  conception  of 
That  it  meant.  But  where  an  aspiration  after  virtue  and 
true  nobility  of  character  begins  early;  where  thia  aspiration 
IB  checked,  and  the  character  is  stiarred  and  marked  with 
many  shortcomingB,  and  failures,  and  imperfections;  and 
where,  again,  the  child  is  brought  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  a 
mother's  forgiving  love  and  a  father's  benediction;  where 
there  is  in  the  child  a  sense  of  imperfection  and  wrong,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  consciousness  of  being  comforted  and 
built  up  by  the  love  and  forgiveness  of  father  and  mother — 
there  you  have  the  germ  of  the  eighth  of  Romans.  IIow  to 
aspire  through  manifold  imperfections  toward  perfection ; 
how,  through  daily  weakness  and  want,  to  look  np  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  what  is  right,  and  to  press  forward  to  the 
realization  of  those  ideals;  and  how  to  do  it  by  taking  hold 
of  father  and  mother — that  is  the  very  problem  of  the  Gospel. 
How  a  man,  by  clinging  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
maintaining  his  hold  upon  the  sympathy,  and  patience,  and 
forgiving  love  of  God,  can  strive  for  au  ideal  Christian  man- 
hood, and  can  do  it  without  lowering  his  sense  of  what  he 
ought  to  be,  having  all  the  time  a  consciousness  of  sin,  and 
yet  not  giving  way  to  feelings  of  remorse  and  discourage- 
ment— that  is  the  lesson  which  the  New  Testament  is  de- 
signed to  teach. 

Consider,  then,  a  little,  our  text.  I  have  said  that  the  ex- 
perienec  of  the  household,  the  family  experience,  was  itself 
the  interpretation  of  this  eiglith  chapter  of  Romans.  Lis- 
ten to  what  is  said  here.  "  For  as  many  as  arc  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God" — what  are  they  led  to  ? — "  they  are  the  sons 
of  God."  The  direction  in  which  God  leads  them  is  toward 
sonship.  And,  as  if  it  were  not'enough  to  enunciate  it,  it  is 
said,  farther, "  For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage 
again  to  fear" — that  is  to  say, "  You  have  not  received  such 
a  view  of  God  as  leads  you  to  feel  that  you  have  occasion  to 
fear  and  tremble  because  you  are  in  such  a  thrall  of  sin  and 
transgression i"  "but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adop- 
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tion" — that  is,  the  sign  and  token  that  you  are  Christuuis.  J 
Wliat  ia  the  "Spirit  of  adoption?"    It  is  such  a  state  of  hearts 
as  makes  one  feel  that  ho  is  taken  into  God's  family.     It  is  »4 
child's  feeling.    And,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  it  is  ei-  ' 
plained  still  farther, "  Whereby  we  cry,  Ahba,  Father — dear 
Father."    It  is  not  dear  God ;  it  is  not  dear  King;  it  is  not 
dear  Governor ;  it  is  not  Majesty  or  Universality.     It  is  I-a-  ■ 
ther;  and  not  Father  alone,  hut  my  Father,  or,  as  Lnthern 
would  put  it,  my  dear  Father.     And  you  have  cvidenco  tbalfl 
you  are  under  God's  real  teaching  when  that  feeling  breaks  ' 
out  in  the  soul  which  leads  you  to  say, "  Notwithstanding 
sin,  and  in  spite  of  wickedness,  I  am  God's  child,  and  he  is 
my  Father."    That  is  the  token  of  conversion.    "  The  Spirit 
itself  bcarcth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  wc  are  the  children 
— the  children,  the  childreic — of  God."    Do  not  put  the  em- 
phasis in  the  wrong  place.    It  is  not,  "The  Spirit  beareth   ] 
witness  with  our  spirit  thafwc  are  the  children  of  God."    It  J 
is  this  :  "  The  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  i| 
are  the  children  of  our  God."    It  is  the  sense  of  being  chil- 
dren that  is  emphatic. 

There  are  a  great  many  ways  in  which  the  character  of 
God  is  necessarily  presented  to  us.  He  is  the  Builder  of  the 
natural  world,  and  in  that  aspect  he  manifests  chiefly  wis-  1 
dom  and  power.  He  is  Lawgiver;  he  is  King;  he  isWai»-l 
rior ;  ho  is  Judge ;  he  is  Shepherd ;  he  is  Jlusbandmau ;  he.  1 
is  Householder;  he  is  Father;  he  is  Brother;  he  is  Advo-j 
cate ;  and  there  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  diriaa  i 
ture  given  in  the  Word  of  God.  And  there  is  something  is.' 
each  of  these  aspects  which  gives  us  a  truer  conception  ofl 
one  element  of  God's  character,  probably,  than  can  be  olvl 
tained  in  any  other  way.  Each  one  of  them  interprets  somfrl 
thing,  through  our  experience,  of  the  unknown  and  inviaibl«l 
God. 

No  one  epithet  can  embody  all  aspects  in  which  God  basi 
been  presented  to  us.  His  titles,  therefore,  are  numerous  I 
and  all  of  them  have  a  designed  use.     But  all  arc  not  alike  I 
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QBefiiL  Those  titles  which  arise  from  the  relation  which  Gocl 
Bastaine  to  the  material  world  are  not  go  important  to  us  as 
those  arising  from  his  relations  to  man.  The  title  Ceeator 
touches  admiration.  King,  Lord  of  Lords,  Kuler — these  re- 
act closer,  and  touch  more  chords.  But  Savior,  Redeemer, 
Father,  bring  the  divine  nature  to  our  hearts  in  those  aspects 
and  relations  wliicli  move  us  more  deeply  than  any  other. 

This  is  the  style  and  title  by  which  God  seems  best  pleased 
to  be  known.  It  includes  in  it  whatever  there  is  in  Lordship, 
but  adds  a  personality,  an  element  of  tenderness  familiar  to 
our  experience. 

In  cultivating  Christian  affections,  and  especially  the  sen- 
timent of  love  to  God,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  what 
divine  title  is  commonly  used.  Some  views  of  God  touch 
fear,  some  reverence,  some  admiration,  some  love  and  trust 
It  is  these  last  qualities  that  we  most  need  to  develop.  We 
should  keep  our  God  before  our  minds,  not  as  Lord,  Judge, 
Governor,  Hkt  as  a  gracious  Father.  That  word  Father  in- 
cludes in  it  all  the  elements  which  we  seek  to  express  in  the 
terms  Ruler,  Judge,  King,  but  invests  them  with  that  liigh- 
est  and  most  characteristically  divine  element,  love — love, 
too,  in  action,  helping,  bearing,  educating,  suffering  for  us  I 

We  can  not  love  an  abstraction.  A  governor  is  an  ab- 
Btractioa  It  is  not  the  name  of  a  person,  but  of  an  execn- 
tive.  It  does  not  express  a  sympathetic,  loving  being,  but 
merely  a  cluster  of  powers  held  for  the  common  good  by  one 
who  uses  reason  and  conscience,  but  is  not  at  liberty  to  be 
biased  by  favor,  by  like  or  dislike.  It  is  not  a  personality, 
but  an  artificial  character,  a  civil  creation. 

Because  we  transfer  to  the  divine  nature  the  elements  of 
ma^tracy,  it  does  not  follow  that  att  which  belongs  proper- 
ly and  necessarily  to  an  earthly  magistrate  is  also  found  in 
God.  He  may  rule,  and  yet  by  no  such  devices  as  human 
weakness  requires  of  earthly  governors.  He  may  and  does 
govern  by  law;  and  yet  onr  systems  of  laws,  administered 
by  human  hands,  are  full  of  weaknesses — necessary,  it  may 
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be,  but  not  to  be  transferred  in  our  thoagbt  to  God's  admin- 
istration. 

Nov  you  may  love  the  man  who  is  governor,  bat  no  man 
can  love  the  governor.  Governor  is  an  official  title,  and  not 
a  personal  one;  and  if  yoa  train  yourself  to  think  of  God  as 
an  official  personage,  the  soul  does  not  go  out  after  Him. 
The  heart  does  not  twine  around  abstractions.  There  are 
many,  therefore,  who  say, "  I  desire  to  love  God,  and  I  strive 
to  love  hira,  but  I  can  not."  A  man  can  not  compel  his  own 
love  ;  and  if  be  views  God  in  an  aspect  that  does  not  inspire 
his  love,  he  can  not  love  him-  You  look  at  God ;  you  believe  I 
him  to  be  great,  and  wise,  and  good ;  you  fear  him  and  rev- 
erence him,  bnt  you  can  not  love  him,  because  you  are  try- 
uig  to  make  the  soul  love  that  which  its  very  nature  renders 
it  imposaiblo  for  the  soul  to  love — an  abstraction — an  official 
character. 

This  way  of  looking  at  God  also  presents  to  you  a  being  I 
acting,  not  from  personal  sympathy  with  you,  bit  from  coi^  J 
siderations  of  universal  law  and  government,  or,  as  it  is  said, 
^on  the  principle  of  seeking  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.    Our  conception  of  a  governor  is  that  he  is  a  ruler, 
who,  being  restricted  by  laws  which  are  designed  to  Eccnre 
the  highest  benefit  to  the  whole,  is  not  at  liberty  to  foUov  1 
his  own  personal  feelings.     And  with  this  conception  per-  I 
sons  go  to  God  in  prayer,  and  say,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on 
me,  provided  thou  canst  do  it  consistently  with  the  greatest 
good  of  all  thy  subjects."     What  is  a  prayer  good  for  that 
is  circumscribed  by  an  abstract  consideration  of  law  ?    What  j 
chance  is  there  for  heart-clasping  where  there  is  no  freedom  I 
for  the  manifestation  of  spontaneous  emotions?   Who  would  I 
make  love  to  a  fellow-being  by  propounding  an  abstract  the-  I 
oTy  of  mental  philosophy  as  the  basis  of  it  ?    And  how  many  I 
persons'  prayers  are  made  to  be  abstractions,  founded  on  ab»  J 
stract  notions  of  a  government  administered  by  an  abstract  i 
governor!    It  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  snch  persons  J 
come  back  from  their  devotions  and  say, "  I  can  not  love."    It  J 
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would  be  ft  miracle  if  they  could,  iindcr  such  circum  stance  b. 
It  is  this  that  the  Word  ot'God  declaims  against  and  rebounds 
at,  where  God  is  represented  as  saying, "  I  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  have  mercy."  It  is  as  ii'  an  objector  had  said, 
"God  is  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  be  can  have  mercy  on  the 
Jews  because  it  is  according  to  law,"  God  resents  the  impo- 
tation,  and  says, "  Am  I  to  be  restrained  by  this  or  any  other 
imaginary  law  or  necessity  ¥  My  nature  is  sucli  that  wher- 
ever I  choose  to  have  mercy  I  can  do  it,  and  can  do  it  con- 
sistently with  the  greatest  good  of  all ;  and  wherever  I  do 
not  choose  to  have  mercy  I  can  forbear.  Whom  I  will,  I 
will  harden,  even  if  he  is  a  Jew,  and  it  will  be  just  and 
right ;  and  whom  I  will,  I  will  save,  no  matter  if  he  be  a 
Gentile,  and  it  will  be  just  and  right.  I  am  of  a  sound 
conscience,  and  it  is  just  and  right  for  me,  as  God,  to  act 
according  to  my  own  feelings  and  judgment.  For  I  am  not 
such  a  God  as  you  imagine — an  abstraction,  administering  a 
machmery  of  laws  outside  of  myself.  Sly  thoughts  are  pure, 
my  law  is  true,  my  sympathies  all  carry  rectitude  and  health ; 
and  wherever  I  choose  to  pour  out  my  feeling,  it  is  safe  to  do 
it.  I  assert  my  liberty  to  love  where  I  will  love,  and  to  bless 
where  I  will  bless." 

We  need  to  have  that  echoed  again  in  our  hearing  oft- 
en and  often,  for  it  brings  back  our  lost  God,  and  clothes 
the  abstraction  with  sympathies,  and  volitions,  and  lores, 
and  personalities  which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  find  onr 
way  to  Him. 

You  can  not  bring  yourself  into  the  posture  and  the  feel- 
ings of  a  child,  as  you  are  commanded  to  do,  if  you  ore  all 
the  time  praying  to  a  governor,  to  a  lawgiver,  or  to  a  judge. 
If  you  go  before  a  judge,  you  go  before  him  in  some  relation 
of  law ;  if  you  go  before  a  lawgiver,  you  go  before  him  as  a 
subject ;  if  yon  go  before  a  governor  or  ruler,  you  go  in  your 
citizen's  character,  and  in  a  civil  relation.  If  you  are  going 
to  God  as  a  child,  you  must  find  a  God  that  shall  answer  to 
a  father.  There  must  be  tliat  which  shall  draw  the  child; 
2D 
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and  honce  Christians  ehonid  accustom  themselves  to  think 
of  God  as  paternal,  and  not  as  govornmentaL  It  makes  u 
great  deal  of  difference  whether  you  draw  your  rules  for 
measurhig  sin,  and  the  desert  of  sin,  from  a  gorcmmenl  ad- 
miniBtorcd  over  a  slate,  or  from  a  government  administered 
over  a  household — from  a  government  administered  by  a  fa- 
ther, or  from  a  government  administered  by  a  mier. 

The  family,  then,  and  not  the  state,  ia  the  fittest  model  for 
contemplation.  The  father,  and  not  the  governor,  is  the  true 
ideal  of  the  Christian's  God.  All  the  justice  which  is  needed 
in  the  state  exists  just  as  really  in  a  government  which  is 
characterised  by  fatherhood  as  in  a  magisterial  government. 
The  person  who  administers  over  a  state  can  not  yield  to  the 
influence  of  sympathy  and  love,  andean  only  execute  justice; 
while  in  the  family,  though  Juatice  is  no  Ices  secured,  it  is  cai^ 
ried  out  under  the  influence  of  love  and  sympathy.  In  so 
small  a  circle  as  the  family  you  can  make  justice  the  Eerrant 
oflove,  and  make  love  the  true  power  of  administration;  but 
if  you  augment  that  circle,  and  take  in  hundreds,  and  thou- 
sands, and  millions,  no  man  can  administer  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. No  man  is  built  large  enough  to  administer  over  a 
million  by  the  same  process  that  he  would  over  five,  or  ten, 
or  fifteen. 

The  fact  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  that  God  ia  able  to  do  to- 
ward the  race  what  the  father  in  the  family  is  able  to  do  to- 
ward a  few  persons.  God  is  able  to  carry  his  mind  so  that 
love  shall  be  predominant,  and  justice  shall  be  but  a  modi- 
fication of  love  toward  ail  mankind,  as  easily  as  father  c 
mother  is  able  to  do  it  toward  four  or  five  little  children. 
The  family  government,  with  all  its  imperfection,  is  the  ideal 
of  government  in  this  world ;  and  the  mode  in  which  father 
and  mother  bring  their  children  up  tlirough  the  spirit  of 
love,  not  voiding  or  setting  aside  justice,  presents  the  clear- 
est ooDoeption  of  the  way  in  which  God  governs  the  whole 
realm  of  any  that  ever  was  presented ;  so  that,  when  you 
measure  God  by  the  conceptions  which  you  form  outside 
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of  the  family,  yon  measure  him  hy  a  lalse  standard.  You 
take  that  which  springs  from  human  weakness  and  impose  it 
upon  the  divine  mind,  instead  of  taking  that  model  which  is 
afforded  in  tho  divine  character  and  the  divine  government. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  some  of  the  results  that  may  bo  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  the  contemplation  of  God  as  a  parent,  in 
distinction  from  God  contemplated  as  the  governor  of  a  state, 
or  empire,  or  re^Im. 

And,  first.  Christians  will  be  set  free  from  that  endless  list 
of  what  may  bo  called  questions  of  spiritual  statesmanship, 
I  will  take  the  most  familiar  instance,  namely,  the  ground 
and  reason  of  our  acceptance  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
While  there  is  a  great  truth  of  atonement  and  of  its  prepa- 
ration, constituting  the  means  or  plan  of  salvation,  and  while, 
in  the  process  of  religious  education,  the  profound  questions 
at  the  root  of  these  truths  should  be  studied,  yet,  when  one 
is  seeking  the  Savior,  it  is  unwise  to  withdraw  his  mind  fram 
the  concrete  person  and  fix  it  upon  the  modes  by  which  such 
personage  was  prepared  to  love  and  forgive  the  repentant 
There  stands  tlie  undimmed  and  undying  picture  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  pure,  lovely,  winning,  living  for  others,  and,  for 
the  love  he  bears,  dying  for  them.  lie  was  made  a  sacrifice 
for  an.  Tlie  atoning  work  is  complete,  and  forgiveness  and 
divine  friendship  are  profiered  to  all  who  repent  and  come 
to  him.  The  act  of  faith  in  Christ,  an  implicit  trust  springing 
from  love,  ia  one  of  the  simplest  actions  possible  to  the  sonl. 
But  the  theory  of  moral  government,  the  nature  of  Christ's 
atoning  work,  and  the  ground  and  reason  of  it,  demand  for 
their  acceptance  no  inconsiderable  power  of  analysis  and  of 
reasoning.  Faith  in  one's  &ther  is  the  shadow  of  that  grand- 
er faith  in  God.  To  make  the  faith  in  Christ  wait  until  men 
understand  the  theory  of  atonement,  is  not  to  help,  but  to 
hinder  the  soaL  It  is  true  that  men  sin  against  law,  but  it  is 
equally  true,  and  far  more  effective,  to  teach  them  that  they 
sin  against  God.  Very  different  will  be  the  Borrow  for  gjiev- 
ing  a  person  from  that  of  breaking  a  kiK. 
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Shall  one  be  obliged  to  wait  before  believing  till  lie  knows 
hov!  na  atonement  was  made 't  in  what  it  consiBts  ?  what  is  its 
relation  to  God's  nature,  to  moral  government,  and  to  each 
individual  under  that  govemraGnt!     The  qaestion  is  not 
whether  such  pliilosophio  views  may  not  be  fairly  deduced 
from  Scripture  facts,  but  whether  Christ  is  presented  to  our    I 
minds  through  such  abstractions  as  a  living  Savior,  as  he  was  J 
to  those  to  whom  the  apostles  preached  ?    Is  it  necessary  to  I 
bring  down  the  abstract  view  of  God  as  a  governor,  as  a  me-  1 
djutn  through  which  to  exercise  toward  him  feelings  which  I 
a  child  exercises  toward  a  parent  ?    The  simple  conduct  of 
a  child  toward  its  parent  when  it  has  done  wrong,  and  when    i 
it  is  sorry  for  the  wrong,  and  grieves  over  it,  and  throws 
itself  into  its  mother's  bosom — this  better  epitomizes  th« 
coming  back  to  the  God  of  sinners  than  auy  possible  eipla-    i 
nation  derived  from  governmental  policy.     And  why  should    I 
you  take  the  familiar  experience  that  belongs  to  tbe  fiuni-    | 
ly,  cloud  and  darken  it  by  bringing  in  a  conception  of  Ood 
aa  a  governor,  with  a  whole  train  of  doctrinal  iseueef    I 
hold  that  you  are,  by  representing  God  as  a  governor  in- 
stead of  a  father,  embarrassing  and  not  helping  men  in  their 
endeavors  to  become  Christians.     It  is  said  that  these  views    , 
make  stronger  Christians,    Yes,  very  much  as  among  Indians 
children  are  made  strong  by  killing  the  weak  ones,  and  leav-    J 
ing  only  those  that  are  so  tough  that  nothing  can  kill  them  1 
If  it  is  right  to  destroy  twenty  men  to  get  one  strong  Chrifr 
tian,  then  these  methods  are  right ;  hut  if  I  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  sent  to  the  weak,     "Him  that  ■■ 
weak  in  the  faith,"  the  apostle  says, "  receive  ye ;  but  not  to 
doubtliil  disputations."     And  any  view  that  destroys  twen- 
ty, even  if  it  does  make  the  twenty-first  a  stronger  mm,  ia 
not  the  Gospel  view. 

Kow  let  no  man  say  that  I  am  preaching  against  high  d«v 
trines.  I  am  not  doing  that  at  alL  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  assert  my  liberty.  I  recognize  the  liberty  of  any  body  who 
is  called  and  moved  to  enter  into  such  generalizations 
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these ;  bnt  Trhen  a  paBtor  is  appointed  to  bring  up  a  con- 
gregation, he  has  no  right  to  dwell  upon  abstract  and  phil- 
osophic yiewB  to  the  exclusion  of  views  that  develop  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  and  represciit  ChristiaDs  as  children  in 
the  household  of  faith.  Such  views  arc  best  calculated  to 
meet  the  average  want  of  men.  It  is  your  liberty  to  take 
those  other  views ;  but  they  are  not  the  common  food  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  made  the  com- 
mon food  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  yet  high  doctrines 
have  been  made  eo  indispensable  that,  if  a  man  did  not  preach 
them,  his  orthodoxy  was  suspected,  and  he  was  denounced  as 
a  heretic.  A  man,  though  he  preached  the  sinfulness  of  the 
human  heart,  though  he  preached  Christ  as  the  Savior  of 
mankind,  though  he  declared  that  faith  in  Christ  was  essen- 
tial to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  though  the. whole  burden  of 
his  preaching  was  to  develop  the  highest  and  sweetest  moral 
elements,  if  he  did  not  preach  that  frame-work  of  doctrine 
from  which  it  is  claimed  that  Christianity  derived  its  valid- 
ity, was  thought  to  be  unsound.  There  is  an  idolatry  of 
spiritual  mechanism.  Philosophy  stands  in  the  place  of  a 
living  person  I  We  are  called  to  grieve  for  an  abstraction, 
to  yearn  for  generic  ideas,  to  love  and  praise  a  system ! 
There  is  an  abstract  piety  that  is  made  despotic  over  the 
simpler  elements  of  God  in  Christ,  and  these  operate  to  shut 
ont  that  view  of  God  which  makes  him  the  father  of  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  that  men  should  be  set  free.  They 
are  in  a  bondage  like  that  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  There  are 
some  who  are  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage  through 
fear  of  death.  Many  great  natures  have  I  seen  that  all  their 
lifetime  have  striven,  and  prayed,  and  sought  justice  and 
truth,  and  effulged  on  every  side  the  sweetest  aSections, 
who,  if  they  had  been  in  their  own  conscience  at  liberty  to 
throw  their  arms  about  God,  and  said, "Thou  art  my  lather, 
and  I  am  thy  child,"  would  have  been  happier  and  more 
oheerful  Christians.     But  they  were  rvared  to  feel  thai  there 
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was  a  way  appointed,  not  by  which  they  could  go  to  God  as 
a  father  because  thoy  were  children,  but  a  govommenlal 
way  by  which  they  must  approach  him  »a  a  governor.  And 
KO  they  led  a  life  of  uDsatbiied  longing  and  yearning — a  life 
of  bondage. 

Oh,  sweet-faced  death  !  that  comes  with  a  mask  of  iron, 
and  ecizcB  many  and  many  a  trembling  captive,  and  drags 
him  to  execution,  and  that,  while  he  wait's  for  tlie  terrific 
stroke,  behold  it  is  an  angel  of  deliverance  that  discloses 
the  glory  of  God  to  him,  and  brings  him  at  last  to  see  his 
Creator  as  ho  is — not  a  governor,  but  a  father — thus  faniish- 
ing  him  an  object  for  that  struggling  affection  which  ahould 
have  gone  out  earlier,  and  which  did  go  out  earlier,  bnt 
which  did  not  know  its  own  rights  and  liberties  I  There  is 
many  and  many  a  man  that  has  gone  dropping  tears  of  sad- 
ness to  the  grave,  and  emerged  bearing  the  beginnings  of 
that  choral  song  which  shall  roll  forever  in  the  presence  of 
God! 

I  remark,  next,  that  the  use  of  this  view  of  God  as  &ther 
instead  of  governor  will  make  onr  daily  life  an  interpreter 
of  God's  providence,  and  will  bring  all  our  ethical  and  casu- 
istical questions  to  a  rule  most  familiarly  understood  and 
most  easily  applied. 

Not  every  thing  that  a  father  would  do  must  be  supposed 
to  l>e  a  part  of  God's  government.  We  all  discriminate,  nat- 
urally, between  things  that  are  woaltnesBcs  in  a  parent  and 
things  that  are  right;  and  in  judging  of  the  divine  adminis- 
tration by  tliat  of  the  family,  we  are  in  danger  of  attributing 
to  the  fatherhood  of  God  elements  which  are  found  in  human 
parents,  but  only  because  they  are  imperfect  and  sinfuL  Bnt 
the  danger  is  not  peculiar  to  this  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  6o<l.  It  is  as  great,  and  even  greater,  in  the  case  of  thoEC 
whose  conceptions  are  modeled  upon  the  admiuistration  of 
the  magistrate  or  governor.  In  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
feelings  of  God  toward  men,  and  of  their  n-lations  to  bim, 
a  man  of  au  instructed  conscience  and  understanding  will 
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come  mnch  nearer  to  a  right  judgment  if  he  takes  his  meas- 
are  of  interpretation  from  the  actual  experiences  of  the 
family  than  if  he  takes  it  from  the  experiences  of  the  civil 
state. 

Do  you  snppoRO  that  it  was  an  accident  that  led  God  to  aa- 
Gume  the  name  of  Father,  and  to  give  to  the  Chnrcli  the  name 
of  that  institution  into  which  all  mankind  are  bom,  through 
which  they  pass,  and  which  colors  every  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  gives  shape  to  the  whole  of  human  life  ?  It  is  de- 
clared, "Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  liltlc  chil- 
dren, ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heavca"  And 
where  we  are  called  sons ;  where  the  Church  is  called  a  house- 
hold; where  the  form  of  address  is  "Our  Father;"  where  we 
are  spoken  of  as  heirs  and  joint-heirs ;  where  every  aUusion 
to  God  represents  him  as  a  father,  and  every  allusion  to  the 
Church  represents  it  as  a  family,  is  there  no  meaning  in  it? 

There  are  many  aspects  of  Christian  experience  that  are 
very  difficult  upon  which  this  view  throws  light.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how,  when  we  have 
done  wrong,  and  arc  overwhelmed  with  contrition,  God,  who 
is  holy,  and  just,  and  true,  can  look  upon  ns  with  emotions 
of  sympathy  or  affection.  We  think  of  some  worthy  judge, 
of  some  worthy  magistrate  like  Washington  ;  we  turn  oor^ 
selves  every  whither,  and  all  the  models  within  the  range  of 
our  comprehension  arc  able  to  give  ns  only  imperfect  light 
and  satisfaction. 

A  man  is  asked,  "  Are  yon  a  father  ?"  "  Yes,"  he  replien, 
"Have  you  a  son?"  "Yes."  "  Do  yon  love  him  ?"  "Better 
than  my  own  life."  "Does  he  ever  do  wrong?"  "Yes." 
"When  he  does  wrong,  how  do  you  feel?"  "I  feel  indig- 
nant, becunse  I  love  him  so ;  for  wrong  on  one  that  I  love 
is  like  a  sore  in  my  heart,"  Now,  from  such  an  experi- 
ence as  this,  do  you  not  begin  to  have  an  interpretation  of 
what  God's  feeling  is  toward  sin  ?  Do  you  not  have  it  in 
yonr  own  experience?  Can  you  not  understand  how  GoA 
bates,  not  the  sinner,  but  the  sin  that  is  a  spot  upon  his  be- 
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loved  child,  from  the  hatred  that  you  feel  toward  the  vices 
and  wickoduess  that  disfigure  your  child,  becanae  you  so  love 
that  child  ? 

"  Well,"  you  say, "  if  God  is  ho  holy,  and  jnat,  and  true,  does 
he  not  destroy  sinners  ?"  When  your  child  has  been  gom- 
blii^,  and  you  first  find  it  out,  do  you  draw  a  line,  and  say  to 
him, "  If  yon  ever  transcend  that  line  again,  I  will  exclude 
you  from  my  house  ?"  Some  persona  take  this  coarse,  and 
every  one  blames  them.  They  are  not  true  parents.  Tho 
fatherhood  and  motherhood  is  not  deep  in  such  hearts  as 
theirs.  What  does  a  parent  do  for  a  child  that  goes  wrong  ? 
Is  there  any  thing  that  you  have  in  your  house  that  you 
would  not  give  to  redeem  a  wandering  son  ?  Is  there  any 
pro(Serty  that  you  would  not  willingly  part  with  to  get  Mm 
out  oftrouble,  and  to  hide  his  disgrace?  If  to  live  on  a  crust, 
if  to  drink  only  water  from  the  spring,  and  eat  only  roots 
from  the  ground,  n^ould  reform  the  child  of  your  heart,  would 
you  not  give  all  your  means,  and  think  that  you  had  bonght 
him  back  cheaply  ?  Nay,  more  than  that,  if  for  bis  sake  it 
was  necessary  that  you  should  bear  with  him ;  that  you 
should  lie  awake  nights  till  your  whole  heart  was  like  a 
furnace  of  fire ;  that  you  should  be  mortified  in  your  pride, 
disappointed  in  your  expectation,  or  wounded  in  your  afieo- 
tions,  would  you  not  willii^ly  submit  to  the  necessity?  I^ 
in  carrying  his  burden,  or  bearing  his  sorrow,  there  was  a 
glimmer  of  hope  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  you  could  save 
your  child,  would  you  not  cheerfully  suffer  on  in  his  behalf? 

Now,  when  it  is  said  that  God  carries  our  acfrows,  and 
bears  our  sins,  is  there  no  light  thrown  upon  the  statement 
by  the  experience  of  the  parent  in  bringing  up  his  child  ? 
And  when  it  is  said  that  God  hates  sin,  is  there  no  light 
thrown  upon  the  statement  by  the  feelings  of  the  parent  to- 
ward the  sin  in  the  child  ?  And  is  it  because  the  parent 
does  not  care  for  the  sin  that  he  bears  with  it  ?  Is  there  any 
one  that  realizes  how  hateful  sin  is  so  much  as  the  panent 
who  is  bearing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  child  ? 
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And  when  yonr  cbild  comee  back  to  you,  and  says, "Fa- 
ther, I  am  reformed,  but  I  may  not  be  able  to  valk  entirely 
right ;  I  understand  what  you  have  done  for  me ;  I  feel  iv 
and  I  am  taking  anothor  course  of  life,  but  I  may  stumble 
in  the  way;"  oli,  with  what  inexpressible  tenderness  do  yon 
receive  him !  Why,  the  child  does  not  know  how  to  be  glad. 
It  takes  a  £ither  or  a  mother  to  be  glad ! 

When  I  stood  in  Antwerp,  and  heard  the  chime  of  some 
fifty  or  sixty  belle,  I  could  not  bear  to  go  any  whither,  lest  I 
should  get  out  of  the  sound  of  thoBc  exquisite  peals  that  roll- 
ed every  hour,  and  half  hour,  and  quarter  hour,  filling  the  ait 
with  a  weird  and  yet  wonderful  sweetness ;  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  "There,  just  such  are  all  the  feelings  of  a  father's  heart 
when  it  is  lifted  up  with  hope,  and  all  things  ring,  at  every, 
hour,  and  half  hour,  and  quarter  hour,  and  minute,  of  the  re- 
turn of  some  wandering  child."  And  does  the  experience 
of  that  father  whose  child  has  begun  to  come  back  from  a 
career  of  wrong-doing  give  you  no  conception  of  God's  feel- 
ings when  the  sinner  begins  to  return  to  a  life  of  virtue  ? 
Uow  sweet  it  is  I  how  deep  it  is !  how  real  it  is  I  Do  not 
stop  at  any  legal  qnestiotL  Do  not  wait  till  you  can  recon- 
cile law  and  grace.  Take  the  idea  of  your  earthly  father 
and  apply  that  to  God,  and  it  will  give  you  the  best  view  of 
the  gladness  of  God  at  the  sinner's  reformation  which  it  Is 
po^ible  for  the  hnman  mind  to  conceive  of 

And  when  the  child  who  has  wandered  from  the  true  path 
returns,  and  though  he  strives  earnestly  to  lire  aright,  after 
the  first  or  second  day  falters,  bo  that  the  father  sees  that 
there  is  a  relapse,  or  falls,  so  that  be  bears  the  marks  of  con- 
demnation, does  the  father  say,  "If  that  is  your  reformation, 
I  am  weary  of  you ;  you  made  me  many  fair  promises,  but 
yon  have  broken  them,  and  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  you  ?"  On  the  contrary,  ho  says,  "  My  son,  I  fearod 
that  if  you  mingled  with  your  old  associates  you  would  fell. 
Now  help  yourself  by  me.  I  will  go  with  you,  and  sustain 
yon.    I  will  forget  this  faU.    It  came  near  taking  away  3*11 
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that  you  had  gained;  but  do  not  be  discouraged.  You  must 
lean  more  on  me.  You  must  not  trust  yourself  till  yon  arc 
strong  enough  to  Btaud  alone,"  The  father  thinks  almost 
more  of  the  child  than  the  child  does  of  himself.  From  this 
familiar  experience  of  parental  life  do  you  not  get  a  con- 
ception of  the  divine  patience  witli  men  in  their  helplessness, 
and  of  the  training  and  educating  force  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus? 

And  so  of  every  other  one  of  the  strains  of  Christian  expe- 
rience. I  hold  that,  in  the  case  of  those  things  which  are  pe- 
culiarly Christian,  and  that  are  elements  of  jiersonal  experi- 
ence, you  can  scarcely  measure  them  by  the  conception  of 
God  as  a  governor  without  darkening  connseL  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  measure  them  by  the  conception  of  Ood 
as  a  loving  father,  you  will  get  light  and  consolation, 

"As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God" — that  ie,  aa 
many  as  are  being  truly  led,  as  many  as  are  being  led  by 
right  thwgs  in  the  right  way — "  they  are  the  Bona  of  God.** 

Then  God  ia  father,  and  all  the  relations  between  Him  and 
them  must  be  judged  by  the  relations  which  a  parent  bears 
to  a  child, 

"  For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to 
fear." 

Keference  is  made  to  the  moral  principle  ennnciated  in 
Galatians,  where  it  is  said, "  Cast  ont  the  bond-woman  and 
her  son ;  for  the  son  of  the  bond-woman  shall  not  be  hrir 
with  the  son  of  the  free-ivoraan."  The  posterity  of  the  bond- 
woman were  held  to  fear,  but  the  posterity  of  the  Iree-woman 
were  inheritors  of  liberty.  And  the  apostle  says,  "  We  are 
not  children  of  the  bond-woman,  but  of  the  free ;"  that  is, 
"You  are  held  to  God,  not  as  a  governor,  but  as  a  father; 
and  yon  are  not  servants  under  a  governor,  but  you  are  chil- 
dren of  a  father." 

"Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear, 
but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry, 
My  dear  Father.    The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
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spirit  that  yre  are.  tlie  children  of  God ;  and  if  cliildrcD,  then 
heire — heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ." 

If  jou  think  that  the  afflictions  which  you  suder  show  that 
you  are  not  such  favored  ones,  he  nips  your  doubts  and  skep- 
ticisms in  the  very  hud,  and  says, "  If  so  be  that  we  suffer 
with  Him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  together."  As  he 
worked  out  consolation,  and  became  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing, so  we  must  all  have  our  share  of  that  cross  which  he 
bore. 

My  dear  Christian  brethren,  I  can  not  follow  out  this  sub- 
ject into  all  the  details  that  I  meant  to.  You  have  your 
children  to  educate,  and  you  have  in  your  feeling  toward 
them  an  interpretation  of  tho  feeling  of  God  toward  you. 
You  have  your  children  to  teach,  that  they,  in  their  turn, 
may  by-and-by  become  educators.  See  to  it  that  you  do  not 
found  their  character  upon  abstract  speculative  notions  and 
doctrines.  Present  to  them  tliat  which  they  can  comprehend 
— the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  lovo  that  is  every  day 
translated  and  interpreted  to  them  by  your  love.  And  let 
your  dealings  with  your  child  furnish  an  idea  of  God's  deal- 
ing with  nis  cluldren ;  for  the  notion  of  fatherhood  which 
the  child  gets  from  you  is  that  by  which  ho  is  to  interpret 
his  God,  and  to  form  his  Christian  character.  You  are  the 
child's  Bible.  God  made  it  to  be  so.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
their  life  you  staud  in  the  place  of  God  to  your  children ;  and 
what  you  are  for  justice,  and  truth,  and  simplicity,  and  love, 
that  God  will  be  to  their  thought.  And  if  you  arc  narrow, 
and  mean,  and  hard,  and  cold,  and  ungenerous,  you  have  torn 
the  leaf  out  of  their  Bible  by  which  they  should  know  the 
highest  attributes  of  the  divine  mind. 

God  grant  that  you  may  be  able  so  to  live  that  your  chil- 
dren, through  yon,  may  see  God,  and  inherit  life  eternal. 
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''Seeing,  tben,  that  ire  hnro  a  great  bigh-piest,  Ibnl  is  passed  into  the 
heaveos,  Jeraa  the  Son  of  God,  let  un  hold  Gut  onr  profession ;  for  we 
have  not  a  high -priest  which  mn  not  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
our  inHmuties.  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  an  we  are,  yel  withoat 
sin.  I^t  ui  thererora  coma  boldly  ant«  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we 
mny  obtain  mercy,  and  find  gnce  tit  help  in  time  of  need. " — Hebbewb, 
iv,  14-16. 

When  it  is  B£iid  that  Gliriat  was  tempted  m  all  points 
like  as  we  are,  we  are  Qot  to  understand  that  he  stood  in 
every  relation  in  which  we  stand.  He  eat  on  no  throne. 
Neither  did  he,  aa  Bomo  have  done,  linger  fiom  year  to 
year  in  dungeons.  He  was  not  a  husband  or  a  father.  Ho 
did  not  trade  or  traffic.  So  that  there  are  epecial  varieties 
of  extei'nal  history  which  befall  men  that  did  not  come  to 
Christ.  It  is  not  therefore  true  that  he  e^Lpericnced  each 
particular  fret,  nor  each  particular  form  of  external  trouble, 
which  comes  upon  us.  But  these  external  things  are  only  au 
many  occasions  and  avenues  of  internal  disturbance.  The 
experiences  which  men  have  through  these  reach  back  upon 
certain  sensitive  faculties;  they  become  soul  experiences. 
It  is  in  tills  iuward  respect  that  Clirist  was  tried  as  we  are. 
There  is  no  part  of  our  being,  there  is  no  faculty  in  our  na- 
ture, which  is  ever  tried,  that  was  not  tried  in  Christ;  and 
though  he  was  not  tried  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  are, 
though  he  was  not  tried  by  the  same  events  in  his  external 
history  by  wliich  we  are  pressed  in  our  external  history,  yet 
the  trials  whicli  he  endured  were,  in  respect  to  intensity, 
greater  than  they  ever  could  be  in  ns ;  and  there  is  no  part 
of  a  man's  nature  wbioh  any  combination  of  oircomslauoeit 
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or  conditions,  either  in  the  religious,  the  social,  or  the  tart 
departments  of  life,  can  meet  and  disturb,  which  had  not  a 
corresponding  clement  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  w»5 
not  an  experience  of  this  inward  sort  with  which  he  was  not 
perfectly  familiar. 

It  is  not  important,  therefore,  to  show  the  identity  of  a- 
tcmal  experience.  Wliat  we  wish,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
this  passage,  is  to  be  sure  that  we  have  a  Savior  who  ia  in  in- 
timate relations  with  us,  and  who  is  tenderly  alive  to  every 
stage  of  our  growth,  eo  that  we  may  freely,  unhesitatingly, 
and  in  all  things  trust  him;  that  we  have  a  Savior  who  has 
been,  by  his  persoual  experience,  so  conversant  with  our  sal- 
fering  and  want,  that  he  undetstanda  as  by  onderstandiag 
himself 

The  second  thing  to  be  explained  in  this  passage  is  the 
idea  of  divine  sympathy  as  arising  from  the  training  which  ii 
said  eltiewhero  to  be  necessary  to  make  Christ  the  leader  of 
Mb  brethren ;  as  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  epistle,  at  the 
tenth  verse,  where  we  read,  "  It  became  him  for  whom  are  al! 
things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sous 
unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfi^t 
through  sufferings;  for  both  he  that  sanctifieth,  and  they 
who  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one,  for  which  caase  ho  h  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  brethren."  Out  of  this  tnuiiing,  ihi* 
schooling,  this  experience  of  sufleriug  ou  earth  there  has 
been  developed  a  sympathy  of  Christ  with  us.  In  us,  so  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  sympathy  is  the  most  exquisite 
and  perfect  expreesion  of  love.  It  signifies  such  an  inter- 
est, such  a  peculiar  affection,  that  the  person  sympathizing 
receives  another's  experience  as  a  part  of  his  own ;  wheth- 
er it  be  joy  or  sorrow,  ho  is  bo  intimately  united  t 
that  he  feels  with  him ;  that  whatever  feeling,  pleasant  Q 
painful,  trembles  on  another's  heart,  trembles  upon  bift. 

"We  can  imagine  a  being  to  be  helpful  ui  various  d« 
without  being  sympathetic;  as  when  a  man,  acting  f 
cold  sense  of  duty,  helps  another  with  a  sort  of  police  li 
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fuIseBE,  or  from  considerationa  of  general  benevolence,  with- 
out being  greatly  moved  himself.  It  is  possible  for  a  truly 
benevolent  man  to  be  entirely  serene  (as  a  physician,  -who 
bends  over  a  patient  to  whom  he  ia  giving  great  pain,  may 
be  kind  and  gentle),  and  yet  not  experience  in  himself  any 
correspondence  of  feeling,  and  not  be,  to  any  considerable 
degree,  in  sympathy  with  that  patient. 

But  there  are  relationships  in  which  men  are  affected  by 
another's  experience,  when  they  come  nearer  than  mere  duty 
or  ordinary  benevolence  would  draw  them,  as  when  persons 
are  connected  together  by  bonds  of  personal  affection.  IVhen 
a  child  falls,  it  hnrts  the  mother  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
liurts  the  child,  though  nothing  touches  her  except  the  sound 
of  its  fall.  We  often  suffer  more  on  account  of  others' 
troubles  than  they  themselves  do  in  those  troubles,  for  both 
love  and  sorrow  lako  their  measure  as  much  from  the  capac- 
ity of  the  nature  that  experiences  them  as  from  the  power 
of  the  externally  exciting  cause.  How  much  a  great  nature 
loves  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  how  much  there  is  to 
love,  but  upon  how  much  there  ia  to  love  with.  In  like 
manner,  how  much  one  suffers  with  or  for  another  does  not 
depend  altogether  npon  how  much  that  other  is  suffering, 
but  npon  how  much  that  nature  which  sympathizes  has  with 
which  to  suffer. 

Now  the  teaching  here — and  it  only  corroborates  what  is 
abundantly  taught  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  —  the 
teaching  here,  in  respect  to  our  Savior,  is,  that  he  sympathizes 
with  us  as  his  children.  He  feels  with  us,  so  that  our  experi- 
ences throw  their  waves  upon  the  shore  of  his  soul.  He  car- 
ries ns  so  near  to  his  heart  that  all  our  feclhigs,  which  are 
of  any  moment,  reproduce  their  effects,  in  some  degree,  in  his 
bosom. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  the  Maker  of  all  the  earth 

should  permit  himself  to  be  a  participant  in  all  the  ten  thon- 

sjind  petty  experiences  that  belong  to  any  human  life.     No 

man  would  have  dared  to  conceive  such  an  idea  of  God,  and 
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.  to  have  believed  any  such  thing  as  that,  if  it  had  not  beoi  ■ 
revealed  ic  unequivocal  terms;  for  men  would  have  siH, 
"It  IB  beneath  any  true  idea  of  the  majeBty  of  God  to  rap- 
pose  that  he  bends  his  bosom  to  all  the  rippling  waves  of  hu- 
man hearts,  and  feels  again  what  they  are  feeling  in  their 
lower  courses." 

A  great  mouiitain  lifts  itself  up,  with  perpendicular  face. 
over  against  some  quiet  valley ;  and  when  summer  tbunder« 
with  great  storms,  the  cliff  echoes  the  thunder,  and  rolls  il 
forth  a  second  time,  with  majesty  increased;  and  wc  ibink 
that,  to  be  sublime,  storms  should  awaken  mountain  echoe*. 
and  that  then  cause  and  effect  are  worthy  of  each  otber. 
But  BO,  too,  an  oriole,  or  a  song-sparrow,  singing  before  it, 
hears  its  own  little  song  snug  back  again.  A  little  child, 
lost,  aud  crying,  in  the  valley,  hears  the  great  cliff  weeping 
just  as  it  weeps;  and, in  sooth, the  mountain  repeats  what' 
ever  is  sounded,  from  the  sublimest  notes  of  the  tempest  ii> 
the  sweetest  bird-whisper  or  c hild -weeping ;  and  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  do  the  little  as  the  great,  and  more  beautifiil.  Nov 
God  is  our  rock,  and  from  hia  heart  Is  inflected  every  t-iperi- 
ence,  every  feeling  of  joy  or  grief,  that  any  human  soul  ut- 
ters or  knows. 

Consider  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  conditioD 
of  those  into  whose  life  ho  enters  by  sympathy,  Christ,  as 
God,  is  possessed  of  all  possible  excellence.  He  is  Head  over 
all  Nothing  is  so  impossible  as  to  conceive  the  perfectJons 
of  God — ^the  symmetry  and  the  beauty  of  the  divine  uator& 
It  is  not  merely  impossible  to  understand,  with  any  degree, 
of  perfectness,  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  di\-ine  esctUence; 
but  when  we  attempt  to  put  one  trait  with  another,  and  see 
how  one  balances  another,  and  goes  to  make  up  thtf  perfect 
ideal  of  character,  we  are  too  small  and  too  sinful  to  repro- 
duce in  our  experience  a  conception  of  God  that  answere  to 
the  glory  and  the  fullness  of  the  reality. 

Gold  is  gold  every  where,  and  yet  imagine  a  piece  of  nn- 
dug  ore  in  California,  under  the  rocks  and  dirt,  attemptui 
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■  to  conceive  of  tho  exquisite  fomiB  which  art  has  placed  upon 
gold  elsewhere  —  in  crowns,  embroideries,  paintings,  gild- 
ings, carvings,  and  what  not,  the  world  around.  It  is  not 
enoQgb  that  gold  lying  in  the  ore  should  say,  "All  gold  is 
like  me."  It  may  be  in  quality ;  but  when  it  shall  know 
what  art  has  done  with  other  gold — that  it  has  dug  it  out, 
aod  smelted  it,  and  wrought  it  into  beautiful  forms — it  very 
soon  sees  that  mere  ore  hatt  in  itself  no  test  or  measure  of  the 
gold  that  has  been  dug,  and  purified,  and  wrought.  So  by 
our  love  we  understand  something  of  the  quahty  of  the  love 
which  God  fccis,  our  benevolence  interprets  sometUiog  of  his 
benevolence,  and  ourjustice  discovers  to  us  something  of  his 
justice.  But  oil  I  how  little  do  we  conceive  of  what  is  the 
overflowing  abundance,  the  majesty,  the  measure,  the  appli- 
cations, the  combinations  of  the  life-history  of  One  dwelling 
in  eternity  from  eternity,  and  bearing,  with  infinite  majesty, 
all  the  combined  strains  of  these  many-tempered  feelings ! 
How  little  is  there  in  our  time,  how  little  has  there  been  in 
any  age,  by  which  men  could  take  any  adequate  thought  of 
God  1     It  is  impossible,  by  searching,  to  find  him  out. 

Consider,  too,  that  universal  government  is  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  this  Being,  who  is  so  great  in  all  excellence  that  he 
transcends  our  highest  conceptions.  The  heavens,  the  earth, 
the  created  universe,  are  all  in  his  care.  And  this  govern- 
ment of  God  includes  time — the  past  and  the  future ;  and  in- 
cludes an  inconceivable  number  of  separate  creatures. 

We  gain  some  sort  of  an  idea  when  we  say  infinite  in  re- 
lation to  physical  things,  but  in  respect  to  God  infinity  re- 
lates to  feeling.  Although  there  is  an  inBnitencss  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  natural  attributes,  yet  it  is  the  administration  of 
his  heart  that  makes  him  God. 

Now  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is,  that  this 
princely  and  divine  Being,  who  is  lifted  up  to  an  inconceiva- 
ble height  of  excellence,  from  whom  all  things  that  are  good 
or  noble  did  proceed,  epitomizes  iu  himself  all  these  qualitlei* 
which,  in  fragmentary  and  scattered  states  among  rare  and 


great  souts  on  earth,  excite  otir  most  enthusiastic  admiration. 
He  who  unites  in  himself  all  these  in  One  that,  of  his 
ture  ODd  choice,  is  perpetually  bearing  us  with  such  Intinute 
tcndemcBB  and  emotion,  that  our  own  life  ia,  as  it  wer^ 
written,  re-registered  in  his  sympathetic  feeling. 

When  the  French  government  took  gteps  to  adorn  &t 
Academy  of  Design  in  Paris,  they  gave  to  Delaroche  ibe 
painting  of  that  picture  which  haa  now  become  worW-re- 
Downed,  called  "  The  Hemicycle,"  in  which,  in  some  seventy 
or  eighty  figures,  lie  grouped  around  an  imaginary  art-triba- 
nal  all  the  great  architecte,  eculptors,  engravers,  and  paintere 
both  of  the  ancient  and  modem  world.  Now  imagine  a  lai^er 
court  than  this,  and  that  in  some  vast  area  you  Iiad  gath- 
ered together  all  iho  great  fiouls  that  have  adorned  human 
life,  and  made  the  world  rich,  from  the  beginning ;  all  greal 
thinkers;  all  great  legislators,  commencing  with  the  great- 
est— ^Moses ;  all  great  poets,  who  stand  next  to  Icgislaion 
as  ordainers  of  the  people's  life;  all  great  diplomatists;  all 
great  philosophers ;  all  men  who  have  had  a  deep  insight  m(o 
nature;  all  men  of  great  bounty,  and  benevolence,  and  liber- 
ality ;  all  men  of  princely  wealth ;  all  men  cmincQt  as  artists ; 
all  noted  scholars ;  all  men  of  every  age  and  class  who  have 
risen  so  high  that  their  names  have  come  down  to  ns  in  Us- 
tory — imagine  that  you  had  gathered  together  such  ao  asBem- 
bly  of  men,  and  that  each  one  was  full  of  exquisite  conscioii»- 
ness  and  susceptibility  as  regards  the  specialty  in  which 
he  excelled,  so  that  Michael  Angelo  had  a  full  consciousness 
of  all  those  wonderful  combinations  which  populated  his 
mind ;  so  that  Raphael  had  a  fiiU  consciousncGS  of  all  those 
sweet  and  exquisite  conceptions  which  presented  themeelree 
to  his  interior  vision ;  so  that  all  that  Murillo  saw,  and  all 
that  Claude  fancied,  and  all  that  every  other  artist  who  had 
become  eminent  had  ever  conceived,  should  stand  forth  ia 
them  with  exquisite,  living  sensibility,  and  then  bring  doi 
from  the  highest  point  of  heaven  this  Christ,  and  let 
stand  in  their  midst,  and  let  one  after  another  speak  to  hii 
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each  of  the  thing  which  is  most  to  him ;  and,  one  by  one, 
as  they  speak  to  him,  let  them  find  that  all  of  thought 
which  they  poBsesa  ts  his  thought,  that  all  of  conception 
which  they  hare  is  his  conception,  that  all  of  sensibility  and 
taste  which  they  are  conscious  belong  to  their  being  are  his 
sensibility  and  taste ;  let  them  find  that  he  is  familiar  with 
every  thing  in  which  they  have  stood  pre-eminent ;  let  the 
poet  find  that,  as  compared  with  Christ,  he  is  but  a  prattling 
child ;  let  the  sculptor  find  that,  as  compared  with  Christ,  he 
is  but  an  unbegun  artist ;  let  the  orator  find  that  his  words, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Christ,  fall  paralysed  upon  his 
lips,  and  they  would,  every  one  of  them,  bow  before  him,  and 
say, "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  The  architect,  the 
sculptor,  the  painter,  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  philosopher, 
the  scientist — every  man  in  his  own  specialty;  he  that  has 
ransacked  the  world  in  the  line  of  beauty;  he  that  has  ex- 
plored nature  in  the  range  of  colors ;  they  who  have  pro- 
duced works  of  art  that  have  challenged  the  admiration  of 
the  world ;  they  who  have  moved  masses  with  their  elo- 
quence ;  they  who  have  soared  any  whither  in  the  fields  of 
knowledge,  or  science,  or  art — these  would  each  say,  instant- 
ly, "I  am  but  a  spark,  and  here  is  the  great  and  glowing  soul 
out  of  which  I  flew  as  a  mere  spark."  They  would  cry, 
"  Were  all  of  ns  gathered  and  tempered  into  one  great  na- 
ture, melted  into  one  living  being,  we  should  still  be  less  than 
nothing  in  the  presence  of  this  majesty  of  excellence,  that 
includes  every  thing  in  heaven,  and  all  that  can  be  on  earth, 
and  out  of  whom  sprang  every  thing  that  is,  and  every  thing 
that  has  been."  Tho  universal  acknowledgment  to  him 
would  be, "  In  thee  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
Now  that  such  a  being  should,  by  reason  of  hia  nature, 
stoop,  with  all  these  endless  excellences,  with  this  weight  of 
glory  upon  him,  to  bestow  his  care  npon  ns ;  that,  having 
surrounded  himself  with  whatever  things  we  might  suppose 
a  godlike  mind  would  want,  ho  should  still,  on  the  throne, 
and  amid  the  crowns  and  praises  of  heaven,  never  think  of 
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luxury,  or  leisure,  or  retirement,  or  secluHon  ;  tliat,  fresli  as 
on  the  morning  of  primal  creation,  he  should  still  make  con- 
ditions which  reqnire  that  the  hand  which  stniek  man  into 
being  should  be  interposed  to  nurse,  and  watch,  and  care  for 
him ;  that  he  should  carry  in  his  own  almighty  but  infinitely 
sensitive  heart  his  own  creatures  forever,  so  that  all  the  pul- 
sations of  their  endless  being  should  be  echoed  and  repro- 
duced in  him ;  that,  from  hia  very  nature,  ho  should  be  a  eym- 
pathizing  God,  so  that  it  may  be  said  literally  that  he  feels 
what  you  feel,  sorrows  with  your  sorrow,  and  joys  with  your 
joy — that  Gnd  should  be  such  a  Being,  and  do  these  things, 
is  calculated  to  fill  tho  imagination  with  astonishment  and 
the  heart  with  joy.  i 

What  is  hia  language  to  us?  Cast  all  your  care  on  me; 
come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest ;  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee; 
take  no  thought  even  for  food  or  raiment;  your  Father 
knowcth  what  things  ye  liave  need  of;  the  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  numbered ;  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the 
ground  without  your  Father's  notice,  and  ye  are  better  than 
many  sparrows;  I  am  touched  with  a  feeling  of  your  infinn- 
ities.  These  are  expressions  indicative  of  the  real  nature  of 
Qod.  In  his  height  of  infinite  excellence  he  still  addresses 
himself  to  his  creatures  in  such  language  as  this. 

Let  us  now  bring  home  this  thought  of  God  in  his  great- 
ness and  majesty,  and  yet  in  his  tender  sympathy,  by  detail- 
ing some  of  the  elements  in  us  which  are  included  in  this  I 
sympathy, 

Itrst,  Christ's  sympathy  for  us  uiclades  our  whole  state  as 
physical  beings  in  a  material  world,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
H9  in  our  social  and  physical  relations,  and  all  tJiat  befalls  nB 
on  that  account.  I  think  that  God  loves  thu  material  world 
just  because  it  carries  us.  I  think  that  he  administers  it  ] 
just  because  he  loves  us. 

I  see  a  mother  that,  as  the  twilight  falls,  and  the  babjr 
sleeps,  and  because  it  sleeps  out  of  her  arms,  goes  about  \ 
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gathering  from  the  floor  its  ptaythinga,  and  carries  them  to 
the  closet,  and  carries  away  the  vestments  .that  have  been 
cast  down,  and  stirring  the  fire,  sweeping  up  the  hearth, 
winding  the  clock,  and  gathering  up  dispersed  books,  she 
hums  to  herself  low  melodies  as  she  moves  about  tlic  room, 
until  the  whole  place  is  once  again  neat,  and  clean,  and  in 
oitler.  Why  is  it  that  the  room  is  so  precious  to  her?  Is 
it  hecause  there  is  such  beautiful  paper  on  the  walls?  be- 
cause there  is  so  goodly  a  carpet  on  the  floor?  because  the 
furniture  in  the  room  is  eo  pleasing  to  the  eye?  All  these 
are  nothing  in  her  estimation  except  as  servants  of  that  little 
creature  of  hers — the  baby  in  the  cradle.  She  says,  "All 
these  things  serve  my  heart  while  I  rock  my  child."  Tho 
whole  round  globe  is  but  a  cradle,  and  our  God  rocks  it, 
and  regards  all  things,  even  tho  world  itself,  as  so  many  in- 
stniments  for  the  promotion  of  our  welfare.  When  ho  makes 
the  tempest,  the  pestilence,  or  tbc  storm,  when  he  causes 
ages  in  their  revolutions  to  change  the  woild,  it  ia'all  to 
serve  his  own  heart  through  his  children — men.  When  we 
are  walking  through  this  world,  we  are  not  walking  through 
long  files  of  laws  that  have  no  design ;  we  are  walking 
through  a  world  that  has  natural  laws,  which  we  must  both 
know  and  observe ;  yet  these  must  have  their  master,  and 
Clmat  is  he.  And  all  of  these  arc  made  to  be  our  servants 
because  we  are  God's  children. 

I  went  back  last  summer  to  the  place  where  I  was  born. 
I  would  not  go  into  the  house  where  my  mother  died — there 
is  a  school  kept  there  now — but  I  walked  around  the  ground, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  required  any  special  poetical  imagina- 
tion to  feel  that  I  wBs  at  my  father's  old  homestead.  Here 
was  I  bom,  and  earliest  knew  what  father  and  xiotqeb 
meant.  Although  the  whole  village  was  beautiful,  ihcrc  was 
to  me  no  such  spot  of  ground  there  as  that  little  yanl  where 
I  first  learned  life.just  because  it  was  my  father's,  Tliere  b 
something  in  home,  in  the  homestead,  in  pat«'rnal  acres,  that 
gives  a  feeling  of  ownership. 
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Thus  I  feel  in  walking  about  the  world.  I  have  never  seen 
a  lease  or  a  deed  that  could  wipe  ont  God's  ownership  in 
the  thingB  he  has  created.  When  I  see  a  ricli  mau*8  garden, 
I  Bay,  "You  are  only  a  tenant  here;  my  Father  owns  it." 
When  I  walk  through  the  fields,  I  eay  to  myseUi "  These  are 
God's."  When  I  move  through  forests,  or  climb  over  monnt- 
alns,  or  pass-along  streams  that  are  forever  singing,  singing 
freely,  unpaid,  and  for  the  mere  joy  of  singing,  I  say  to  my- 
self, "  They  are  my  God's.  IIo  is  in  the  world,  and  the  world 
was  made  by  hira.  Jesus,  my  Savior,  who  made  the  world,  I 
made  them."  And  I  look  upon  the  world  more  fondly  on 
this  account.  I  s.iy  of  tho  world, "  It  is  God,  my  Father 
who  made  it,  and  shall  I  not  be  safe  in  my  own  Father's  j 
house,  and  on  my  own  Father's  homestead  ?" 

In  all  the  various  vicissitudes  of  this  life,  amid  all  the  tri- 1 
ala  to  which  you  are  exposed,  you  are  never  in  danger  of  I 
getting  beyond  yonr  Father's  domain.    In  Asia,  in  Africa,  in 
Bouth  America,  in  North  America,  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  J 
wherever  you  are,  whatever  is  about  you,  you  are  always  at  J 
•  home,  if  yon  will  only  think  so. 
,      But,  secondly,  all  that  befalls  us  on  account  of  otir  relatiTftl 
weakness,  our  ignorance,  and  our  troubles,  are  within  than 
sympathy  of  God.     There  are  ten  thousand  troubles  which 
come  upon  ns  because  we  do  not  know  how  to  avoid  tbem. 
It  is  great  consolation  which  men  give  ns  when  they  say, 
"  All  sin  is  disobedience  to  natural  laws,  and  if  men  would 
only  observe  natural  laws,  there  would  never  be  any  more 
Buffering  or  any  more  sin."     Well,  possibly  there  would  not, 
bnt  I  perceive  no  relief  in  the  thought.    In  the  first  place,  J 
you  do  not  know  half  of  these  laws ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I 
you  do  not  know  how  to  fulfill  those  which  are  discovered.*  ' 
I  think  there  is  nothing  in  this  world,  with  all  its  oscillating 
tendencies,  more  dreary  than  for  a  man  to  attempt  to  cany 
all  his  feelings  in  obedience  to  natural  laws. 

Here  is  a  man  with  a  great  head,  a  vast  volume  of  m 
tive  brain,  and  a  slender  body.    He  had  no  part  in  e 
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liimsclf.  Ho  awoke  to  conscionsness  in  a  body  prefigured. 
The  scheme  of  material  laws  ia  relative  to  each  man.  Ilia 
temperament  and  organization  detennineB  what  is  obedience 
or  disobedience  to  natural  law.  Now  suppose  you  were  to 
shove  that  man,  organized  as  ho  is,  oat  into  life,  where  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  men  who  arc  constantly  ponring  escitement  in 
upon  him  from  every  direction — where  influences  that  come 
down  upon  him  are  like  streams  of  living  fire — and  yon  were 
to  say  to  him,  "You  must  not  use  up  your  susceptibility, for 
if  you  do,  you  will  violate  natural  laws."  Ton  might  as  well 
say  to  Niagara,  "Do  not  tumble  down  bo  fast,"  when  the 
whole  weight  of  the  mighty  lake  is  continually  forcing  it  for- 
ward. To  tell  a  man,  who  has  a  nature  which  he  can  not 
control,  to  bear  himself  in  obedience  to  natural  laws,  would 
Ije  like  saying  to  a  child, "  Keep  your  feet,"  when  it  was  be- 
ing rolled  and  whirled  about  by  a  fierce  tornado. 

The  fact  is,  natural  laws  are  almost  as  much  above  our 
reach  as  God  lumself  is,  and  they  are  cold,  and  stem,  and  re- 
lentless, and  unforgiving.  It  is  exceeding  consolation  to  me 
to  know,  after  having  violated  a  natural  law,  that  if  I  had 
avoided  its  violation,  I  might  have  escaped  the  consequences  t 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  mo  to  be  told, "  You  would  not  have 
had  this  headache  to-day  if  you  had  not  taken  that  indigest- 
ible dinner  yesterday !"  It  is  too  late  to  tell  me  of  it  now, 
after  the  dinner  is  taken.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  observ- 
ing natural  laws  when  to-day  is  but  the  prophet  of  yesterday. 
And  when  I  do  not  know  the  nature  of  things — when  there 
are  so  many  natural  laws  that  I  can  not  know  them  all — when 
I  am  making  every  effort,  amid  all  kinds  of  discouragemeuts, 
to  carry  thirty  or  forty  feelings  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with 
natural  laws,  and  through  ignorance  which  I  can  not  help  I 
fail  to  accomplish  all  I  could  wish,  then  to  tell  me,  "  No- 
body cares  for  you,  nobody  pities  you ;  yon  have  violated 
natural  laws,  and  you  are  receiving  the  just  penalty  of  such 
violation,"  is  heartless — is  unfeeling. 

Now  God  says, "  I  am  in  this  respect  just  as  yon  are  to 
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yoar  own  child  ttat  is  attempting  to  walk,  bnt  doea  not  know 
how;  that  docs  not  know  the  nature  of  food;  that  has  no 
knowledge  of  what  is  good  for  it  and  what  is  not,  and  whose 
eiperienoo  you  are  endeavoring  to  supply  by  your  own  expe- 
rience, teaching  it  to  help  and  protect  itself  as  fast  as  the  de- 
velopment of  its  faculties  will  allow."  He  is  a  being  of  com- 
passion toward  his  creatures  iu  respect  to  those  troubles 
which  arise  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  natural  laws. 

TTiirdly,  this  sympathy  of  God  is  a  sympathy  which  takes 
in  all  our  aspirations,  all  our  yearnings,  all  our  unanswered 
affections.  For  example,  a  poor  man  would  he  rich,  and  for 
the  nobleet  reasons.  I  see  men  who  mean  to  be  rich,  not  be- 
cause they  want  pelf,  but  because  they  have  a  strong  desire 
to  make  those  who  are  dependent  on  them  comfortable  and 
happy.  The  poor  man  would  place  his  wife  in  easier  circum- 
stances. It  is  love  which  inspires  toil  If  avarice  speeds 
some,  the  aScctions  awaken  more  to  industry,  frugality,  and 
prudence.  lie  looks  upon  his  sons  or  daughters,  and  says, 
"It  is  but  little  to  me  that  they  are  of  humble  birth,  and 
that  they  have  to  eat  coarse  bread;  hut  ohi  that  I  could  , 
give  them  the  advantages  of  learning ;  oh !  that  I  could  af- 
ford them  the  opportunity  of  traveling  and  of  seeing  what 
other  people's  children  see,  and  of  becoming  refined  in  their 
tastes  and  manners.  For  the  sake  of  my  household  I  am 
willing  to  be  a  dmdgo  all  my  life."  I  have  seen  mcD,  the 
burden  of  whose  life  was  to  give  their  children  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  and  who  have  devoted  thirty  or  forty 
of  the  best  years  of  their  life  to  this  laudable  object,  and  who 
were  yet  unable  to  do  for  their  children  all  they  wished, 

Now  do  you  suppose  that  when  such  aspirations  are  locked 
up  in  a  man's  bosom,  God  does  not  know  it  ?  Do  you  suf^ 
pose  there  is  one  such  aspiration  that  he  does  not  sympaihiie 
with?  Do  you  suppose  there  is  one  worthy  desire  which 
God  does  not  notice,  and  which,  if  disappointed,  will  not 
come  into  the  final  account?  Here  are  hearts  made  woa- 
drously  to  love,  and  by  some  strange  conjunction  of  circtim- 
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stances,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  iioderBtaii J,  ihoy  have 
never  had  any  whore  that  they  could  bestow  their  tn-asures. 
There  are  natures  tliat  go  palpitating  to  the  end  of  their 
earthly  existence,  who,  in  the  allotments  of  a  mysterious  prov- 
idence, seem  to  have  no  standing-place  or  foundation  in  life. 
And  do  you  Buppose  that  when  a  heart  turns  back  forever 
from  aspirations  unsatisfied,  pained,  and  yet  not  impatient, 
God  does  not  understand  all  the  feelings  which  it  experi- 
ences, and  sympathize  with  them  ? 

There  are  persons  to  whom  God  has  given  sensitive,  poet- 
ic natures  —  silent  poets,  with  hearts  overflowing  with  ele- 
vated thoughts  and  lofty  aspirations,  but  denied  opportunity. 
They  toil  in  menial  stations.  They  wear  out  in  uncongenial 
labors.  Golden  thoughts  rise  like  vapors  over  secluded  lakes, 
and,  like  them,  condense  and  fall  back  unnoticed.  Do  you 
suppose  that  such  great  souls  are  marching  in  their  obscuri- 
ty unseen  of  God,  andunthought  of  and  uncared  for  by  him? 
Do  you  not  frequently  see  persons  who  seem  to  be  possessed 
of  superior  powers,  anil  to  be  capable  of  accomplishing  won- 
derful achievements  in  the  world,  yet  who  were  bo  beset  witli 
difficulties  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  render  their 
powers  available  as  they  could  wish  ?  I  have  seen  men  who, 
having  made  one  mistake  in  life,  have  toiled  thirty  years  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  thraldom  into  which  that  mis- 
take had  thmst  them.  I  have  seen  men  who  started  on 
the  threshold  of  life  with  every  prospect  of  a  useful  and  hon- 
orable career,  but  whose  light  had  gone  down  before  they 
touched  the  age  of  twenty  years,  when  they  said, "  Now  I 
must  navigate  the  ocean  without  star  or  compass.  I  have  no 
one  to  go  before  me  in  this  troublous  way.  I  am  manacled, 
I  am  handcuffed,  I  am  kept  down  by  this  accident,  or  this  al- 
lotment of  providence.  I  have  no  longer  any  power  or  any 
place  in  the  world."  Do  you  suppose  that  men  standing  in 
the  midst  of  such  circumstances — and  there  are  thousands 
who  do ;  there  are  many  before  me  who  do— do  you  suppose, 
I  say,  that  men  standing  in  the  midst  of  such  circumstances 
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as  I  have  described  are  without  tlie  notice  and  the  Bympathy 
of  God? 

It  is  an  unspeakable  pleasure  to  know  that  there  is  a  being 
who  has  a  heart  of  exquisite  susceptibility,  and  that  be  knows 
you  intimately,  and  what  your  troubles  are,  and  saye, "  I  b; 
pathize  with  you ;  I  am  touched  with  the  feeling  of  yoi 
infirmities."    "  Ah !  but,"  you  say, "  I  could  get  along  wil 
the  infelicities  of  life  if  it  were  not  for  this  consciousness 
wickedness — if  it  were  not  for  these  throes  of  iguomiuioi 
guilt     If  I  was  worthy  of  God,  I  could  bear  any  thing." 
When  we  have  the  greatest  sense  of  our  unworthincss  and  of 
our  sin,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  this  world  to  strive  toward 
God.    And  yet  the  sympathy  of  Christ  includes  our  ein.    He 
is  sorry  for  us,  and  sympathizes  with  us  on  account  of  our 
sin.     Calvary,  mountain  of  blessings,  is  testimony  that  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  ho  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  cvi 
lasting  lifa     No  tnimpet  will  ever  speak  as  the  death 
Christ  speaks  in  evidence  that  our  woes  and  sorrows  affc 
the  sympaihetio  heart  of  God,  and  make  him  sorrow  for  ni 
Living,  he  gave  himself  for  us;  dying,  he  gave  himself 
us;  living  again, ho  lives  to  intercede  for  us;  and  the 
ther  we  can  remove  this  idea  from  all  our  hearts,  and  tl 
nearer  we  can  bring  it  home  to  our  consciousness  of  guill 
the  more  nearly  shall  we  come  to  the  feelings  of  Christ 
ward  those  who  are  sinful.     Let  me,  in  this  connection, 
a  verse  or  two  preceding  our  ti>xt : 

"The  word  of  God" — that  is,  God's  mind — "is  quick 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the 
joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  iiir 
tents  of  the  heart.  Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not 
manifest  in  his  sight;  but  all  things  are  naked  and  openi 
unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do." 

What  a  tremendous  CKpression  of  God's  insight  into,  hifl 
familiarity  wiih,  and  the  universality  of  his  knowledge  of, 
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every  throb  and  fluctuation  of  the  wickedness  of  the  human 
soul  I  It  is  anatomized,  diseected,  laid  open,  and  God  looks 
upon  it,  and  he  sees  the  whole  of  it  perfectly.  And  it  is 
in  view  of  this  knowledge  of  God  of  the  intenBity  and  the 
interiomcBS  of  our  moral  uiiworth  and  siufulncsa  that  wc  have 
this  exhortation :  "  Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  unto  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to 
help  in  the  time  of  nei^d." 

A  man  goes  to  his  physician,  and  saya  to  hira, "  I  have,  sir, 
very  great  suffering;  I  have  very  sharp  pains  that  shoot 
through  my  breast ;  I  have  very  acute  pains  in  my  spine ;  and 
my  head  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  its  uses." .  The  physi- 
cian interrogates  him,  and  says  to  him,  "  What  has  been  the 
coarse  of  your  life  ?"  The  man  is  ashamed  to  tell ;  he  says, 
"  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  exposed  to  dampness  in  various  ways, 
and  my  impression  is  that  I  am  troubled  with  neuralgia." 
The  physician  proceeds  to  prescribe  for  him  on  the  supjiosi- 
tion  that  his  difficulty  is  neuralgia;  but  as  he  gets  no  bet- 
ter, but  a  good  deal  worse,  he  says  to  himself, "  I  do  not  be- 
lieve my  physician  understands  my  case.  I  do  not  believe 
the  medicine  he  is  giving  me  is  doing  me  any  good."  But 
he  has  withheld  the  truth  from  his  physician.  lie  has  not 
let  him  into  the  secret  of  his  trouble.  At  length  be  goes  to 
another  physician,  and  says,  "  Can  you  do  me  any  good  f 
This  physician  knows  so  much  that  he  don't  know  any  thing ; 
and  after  putting  a  few  pompous  questions  to  the  map  con- 
cerning his  case,  he  says,  "  Yes,  I  can  cure  you,"  and  accord- 
ingly gives  him  a  few  remedies.  But  they  afford  him  no  re- 
lief! After  a  few  weeks  he  says  to  himself,  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  physician  understands  my  case  either."  And  by- 
and-by,  after  suffering  nights  and  suSering  days,  his  strength 
becomes  much  reduced,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  all  his  earthly  hopes  and  expectations,  when 
be  saya  to  himself, "  What  a  fool  I  am  for  lying,  and  hiding 
the  real  cause  of  my  difficulty."  He  now  goes  to  his  physi- 
cian again,  and  hangs  down  his  bead  —  he  ought  to  have 
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hung  it  down  before — and  explaina  the  eauac  of  his  d 
which  he  had  bo  long  been  ooneealing.  The  phydd 
"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  before  ?  Since  y 
given  this  explanation,  your  difficulty  ia  perfectly  pliin  to 
me.  It  is  very  late,  but  I  think  I  know  now  jart  wlure  to 
put  the  remedy.  Now  I  will  undertake  your  case,  and  I  can 
cure  you."  It  is  a  world  of  relief  to  him  that  he  has  t«ld 
the  physician  all  he  knows  about  his  difficulty. 

Now  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  comfort  of  this  passage. 
The  apostle  says, "  Here  is  this  God,  with  clear,  nnbkmt^ed 
eye,  which  no  darkness  can  shroud,  from  which  no  man'E 
thoughts  cm  be  hid,  which  can  penetrate  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  man's  being.  There  is  no  imagination  of  tlit: 
mind  or  aspiration  of  the  htiart  which  he  docs  not  know. 
The  soul  aud  body  arc  open  and  naked  to  his  gazo,  and  be 
knows  perfectly  whatever  takes  place  in  connection  with 
either.  Now,  then,  let  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to  help  in  the  time 
of  need."  God  sees  every  thought  and  motive  on  our  pan, 
and  he  knows  what  we  need  in  order  to  obtiun  mercy,  and 
find  grace,  and  live,  and,  knowing  all  this,  he  says  to  as^ 
"  Now  come — now  come." 

Is  there,  in  the  conception  presented  this  morning  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a  view  of  the  divine  Person  which  comts 
home  to  you,  and  takes  hold  of  your  heart  by  sympathy  ?  I 
present  this  Savior  to  you  as  your  Savior.  Do  not  look  upon 
Christians  as  having  a  Savior  while  others  have  noL  TIuj 
is  an  entirely  false  idea.  There  is  not  a  person  in  this  houw 
who  has  not  a  right  to  claim  the  Savior  as  his  own — who  has 
not  a  right  to  say  to  Christ,  "  Thon  art  mine."  If  you  wish 
to  do  it,  your  wishing  to  do  it  gives  you  the  tight  to  do  It 
There  is  not  a  man,  no  matter  how  bad  or  wicked  he  is,  who, 
if  he  sincerely  desires  the  Savior  to  be  his  Savior,  may  not 
say, "  Lord  Jesus,  thou  art  mine." 

Are  there  those  here  who  have  long  been  wandering  aAcr, 
and  striving  to  trust  in  a  poetic,  a  transcendental,  a  vague,  a 
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visionary  God  of  the  beautiful,  but  who  have  never  fouml 
food  or  rest  ?  I  present  to  you  tliis  monting  a  personal  God 
— a  Father,  a  Friend,  a  eympathizing  Savior — wiio  takes  you 
by  the  hand,  who  takes  yonr  life  into  his  own,  who  loves  you, 
and  who  offers  to  give  you  of  his  Spirit,  and  to  lead  you  on 
irom  strength  to  strength,  until  you  ahall  stand  in  hia  pres- 

Ought  not  confcBsion  of  sin  and  repentance  before  such 
a  Being  as  this  to  be  hearty — to  bo  whole-souled?  I  think 
men  sometimes  commit  more  sin  in  repenting  than  '£hey 
do  in  performing  the  sins  of  which  ihey  repent.  They  im- 
pute to  God  a  character  that  is  unworthy  of  him.  They 
seem,  from  the  way  in  which  they  come  Into  his  presence,  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  a  being  nnwortliy  of  all  trust, 
soapiciouB,  vengeful,  and  inexorable.  But  a  right  view  of 
the  character  of  God,  and  of  his  lovo,  and  kindness,  and 
sympathy  for  his  creatures,  metbinks,  should  bring  every 
honorable  nature  straight  to  him,  with  open  confession  and 
frank  faith.  Where  else  can  you  go  and  be  received  with 
such  leniency  and  such  grandeur  of  love  as  he  feels  and 
manifests  toward  his  children? 

Bui  there  are  persons  who  are  timid  in  such  matters,  be- 
cause they  are  more  conscious  of  their  self-pollution  or  defi- 
ciency than  of  the  riches  and  glory  ofGod's  nature.  Nowl 
ask,  ought  not  this  view  of  God  which  I  have  held  up  before 
you  this  morning  to  be  encouraging  to  you  to  come  boldly 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  to  obttun  mercy,  and  find  graci; 
to  help  in  the  time  of  need  ?  Do  not  wait  till  you  have  seen 
more  of  your  own  heart;  you  have  seen  enough  of  it  already 
if  yon  have  had  one  look  at  it  Do  not  brood  upon  your 
own  sinfulness.  Look  up  and  see  the  glory  and  goodness  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Ought  it  not  to  be  easy  for  every  true  and  generous  nature 
to  consecrate  all  his  affections,  all  his  powers  and  facalties, 
his  friends,  his  children — every  thing — to  the  service  of  such 
a  being  as  thb?    And  if  his  providence  in  this  world  is  the 
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way  in  which  God  reveals  hia  will  to  us,  onght  it  not  to  be 
ea«y  for  us  lo  be  Bubmissive  to  that  providence?  Nature  k  I 
very  strong  when  we  lose  our  children,  our  companioas,  the  1 
thbga  in  which  our  strength  stands  in  this  world;  but  it  I 
ought  not  lo  be  difficult  for  us  to  give  up  every  thing  t 
Buch  a  Savior  aB  I  liave  presented  to  you,  and  say, "  Thy  will,  J 
not  mine,  be  done." 

Are  there  any  in  this  congregation  who  have  hitherto  ei- 1 
perienced  feeliuga  of  attachment  for  the  Sarior,  but  who  aro  j 
to-day  conscio^iB  that  they  are  not  in  intimate  connection  I 
with  him?    Wliat  do  these  flowers  on  the  desk  before  nu 
make  you  thiuk  of?    Look  at  them.    I>o  you  know  that  it  a 
a  year  to-day  since  flowers,  targe  and  email,  beautiful  in  fonn  ' 
and  fragrant  in  their  nature,  crowded  this  platform,  before 
which  tlioac  hundreds  were  to  be  received  into  this  church? 
They  were  heralds  of  joy.     This  is  the  anniversary  of  your  . 
bridal  Sabbath.     I  think  there  is  not  one  of  you  that  eaad 
now  look  upon  this  platform  without  being  reminded  of  th6'i 
events  of  that  day,  the  blessedness  and  the  joys  of  which  yoB  J 
will  never  forget.     Twelve  months  have  gone  past,     Wher 
are  you  now?    What  has  been  that  year's  experience? 
know  how  some  of  you  have  reeled  to  and  fro,  going  t 
in  your  way  of  life. 

Now  if  your  year  has  not  been  what  you  meant  to  hare  itgH 
if  you  arc  filled  with  confusion  and  shame  on  acoount  of  yoof  ' 
backsliding ;  if  you  are  obliged  to  say, "  My  love  to  God  has 
burned  out,"  or, "It  is  like  a  burnt  brand  by  the  fireside  of 
my  heart,"  then  is  not  this  the  day,  and  is  not  this  the  plao^fg 
and  is  not  this  the  subject  that  should  bring  you  back  agaio 
from  your  wanderings  and  infidelity  to  the  love,  and  syi 
pathy,  and  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  your  Saviorrf 
lie  has  been  here  every  Sabbath  waiting  for  you,  and  he  tefl 
here  to-day  especially  in  these  external  symbols.     He  eendi 
me  to  say  to  yon, "  Come." 

Is  there  any  one  here  who  say8,''ljord  Jesus,  I  have  i 
been  to  thy  table  since  the  first  dny  I  took  communim 
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here?"  To  you  more  than  to  any  othere,  becanse  yon  need 
his  sympathy  more,  he  i-cachea  out  his  hand,  and  says, "  Let 
me  draw  you  back  to  mc."  Are  there  some  here  who  say, 
"I  have  trampled  under  foot  the  Wood  of  the  covenant;  I 
have  done  despite  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  there  is  no  help 
for  me?"  Oh !  say  not  so.  Do  not  despair.  The  Lord  has 
not  permitted  yoii  to  wander  so  far  from  him  that  you  have 
sacrificed  your  soul's  salvation.  If  you  have  been  sinful,  if 
you  have  stumbled  and  fallen,  I  am  empowered  to  invite  you, 
because  you  are  sinlul,  and  because  you  arc  &l1cn,  to  come 
back  to  him  whose  love  for  you  is  so  great  that  it  overmeas- 
nres  all  thought  of  your  sinfulness.  Your  salvation  does 
not  stand  in  your  goodness,  but  in  the  power  and  glory  of 
him  who  loves  you,  and  will  love  you  unto  the  end. 


We  bless  thy  name,  thou  eternal  Father,  that  thou  hast 
made  known  to  us,  through  thy  Son,  our  Savior,  that  there  is 
in  this  new  and  living  way  full  access  to  thee.  Now  all  that 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  understand  of  God  is  made  known  in 
Christ,  He  ia  brought  near  to  us,  becoming  a  man  ;  snfler- 
ing  as  we  suffer;  t«mpted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  and 
yet  without  sin  ;  spcakmg  to  us  in  our  own  tongue  ;  doing  the 
deeds  that  we  must  do,  and  walking  the  passes  through  which 
we  must  tread.  How  strange  that  thou  hast  thus  brought 
down  the  love  of  the  Godhead,  and  inteipreted  it,  translated 
it,  not  by  words  alone,  but  by  an  outflowing  life.  Evep- 
bleased  Mvior,  thou  crowned  One,  now  a  Prince  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  we  hail  and  bless 
thee  as  our  sovereign  Lord,  our  hearts'  rest,  our  joy,  our 
hope,  our  all !  When  we  were  lying  dead,  thou  didst  come 
to  be  our  life,  and  to  bring  us  forth  by  thy  sovereign  touch 
and  reviving  power.  Wlicn  we  walked  m  darkness,  thou 
didst  come  over  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  hang  as  the  bright 
and  morning  star;  nor  didst  thou  change  till  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  arose  with  healing  in  hia  wings,  pouring  day- 
light on  our  path.  When  in  the  toil  of  the  day  we  could 
not  bear  the  wilting,  withering  power  of  the  sun,  thou  wert 
pleased  to  declare  thyself  to  Iw  for  ua  the  shadow  of  a  great 
8  F 
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rock  in  a  weary  liind.  When  wc  arc  faint  with  hunger,  and 
have  DO  whither  to  go,  then  thou  an  to  us  the  l»«a4  of 
life.  AdiI  when  we  aro  sick,  and  know  not  how  to  restore 
ouraelves,  unnuraed  and  untended,  thou  draweet  near  to  ns 
to  proclaim  that  thoa  art  the  Pliysicion,  and  that  in  thee  U 
healing  and  remedy.  When  we  are  poor  and  needy,  then  thon 
tellest  us  that  thou  art  wealth  for  ub — our  exceeding  grot 
reward.  Thou  art  our  raiment,  and  wc  are  clothed  viti^ 
thee.  Thou  art  our  road,  and  we  tread  along  that  eaci 
way  to  divine  realms  in  heaven.  TUou  art  all  to  alL  W\ 
need  have  we  that  points  heavenward ;  what  necessity  hai 
we  in  our  life ;  what  do  we  lack  in  body  or  in  eoul,  for  whidi 
thou  hast  not  made  amazing  provision  m  nature  or  in  grace! 
And  we  are  beloved  of  thee.  Revolving  as  we  are  amid  in- 
numerable  creatures  transcending  in  number  all  our  thought 
or  capacity  of  thinking,  we  are  never  forgotten.  How  p» 
cioua  to  us  are  thy  thoughts,  O  God !  ' 

We  rejoice  in  thee.  What  are  we  when  we  think 
God?  ilow  small  the  sum  of  our  life;  of  how  little  accoonti 
do  we  seem  to  ourselves  in  the  great  thronged  whirl  of  di- 
vine affairs !  The  earth,  which  is  but  as  a  cup  in  thy  hand, 
might  be  emptied,  and  none  know  it  but  the  heart  of  God. 
So  full  of  goodness  and  love  art  thou  that  not  a  sparrow  can 
fall  aud  thou  not  feel  It  Not  one  of  all  thy  creatures  l^■n 
suffer  without  thy  knowing  it.  Of  all  the  poor  and  the  de- 
spiscd ;  of  all  the  ignorant  and  heathen  ;  of  all  the  ontost; 
of  all  those  that  wander  amid  dreary  superstitions  aud  be- 
sotted services,  there  is  not  one  so  wicked,  so  low,  so  bro- 
tal,that  thou  dost  not  think  of  him,  and  dost  not  feel  in  kia 
heart  lying  against  thine  the  throb  of  beginning  immortali- 
ty. What  arc  the  ways  through  which  thou  wflt  lead  men, 
and  what  are  the  mysteries  of  thy  dealings  in  proridenw 
with  them,  we  do  not  know.  Why  should  we  expect  W 
know  God  and  his  ways?  But  we  rejoice  in  that  great  dis- 
closure which  thou  hast  made  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ, 
that  man  has  not  come  forth  separated  from  thee,  but  that 
he  is  thy  child.  All  men  are  thine,  and  thon  art  the  unib> 
getting  Father,  And  now  we  rejoice  in  this  truth  of  G 
We  chng  to  it.  If  we  take  measures  of  safety  from  what 
see  in  ourselves;  if  our  hope  is  in  our  own  potency  for  goi 
if  it  is  because  we  have  attained  righteousness  that  we  are  __ 
be  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  then  we  are  of  all  men  most  mlse»^ 
ble ;  for  we  are  only  advanced  enough  to  take  a  hjgher  mle 
of  condemnation,  and  to  feel  how  obscure  are  our  highest 
thoughts,  and  how  impure  are  our  best  feelings.    In  all 
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we  come  ehort,  and  in  manr  we  entirely  fail.  We  are  sisfu] 
in  character,  in  feclLng,  in  deed,  in  action,  and  in  dispositioD. 
And  if  it  was  only  ourselves  that  stood  underneath  ourselves, 
we  should  have  no  hope  and  no  courage ;  or,  if  we  thought 
that  thou  wert  saving  us  for  the  good  that  is  in  us,  we  should 
I'ear  the  daily  and  hourly  disclosure  of  our  lives  before  thee, 
But  thou  knowest  thine  own  work,  and  thou  hast  been  pleased 
to  lake  us  up  into  thine  arras  as  we  take  little  children,  know- 
ing that  they  are  children ;  knowing  their  weakness,  and  inex- 
fierience,  and  faults ;  knowing  their  transgressions,  and  jet 
oving  them.  We  do  not  expect  that  they  will  grow  up  with- 
out sin,  but  we  love  them.  We  expect  that  they  will  vex  and 
harass  our  lives,  but  we  love  them.  We  love  them  all  the 
moreas  we  think  they  need  us  by  reason  of  their  delinquency. 
O  tiod,  is  this  that  is  written  in  our  heart  a  revelation  of 
thy  truth  ?  and  dost  thou  love  us  as  sinliil  creatures  ?  DoHt 
thou  lovG  tis  because,  being  sinful,  we  need  thee  ?  Dost  thoo 
take  us  in  our  littleness  and  weakness  ?  and  art  thou  making 
thyself  unto  ua  righteousness,  sanctifi cation,  justification^ 
We  rejoice,  we  hope,  we  trust  and  believe. 

And  now  what  can  harm  us  ?  It  God  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  against  us?  What  arrow  can  wing  its  way  through  thy 
shield?  What  temptation  can  sprin 2, lion-like,  to  crush  us, 
and  crush  thee,  thou  Lion  of  the  trioiG  of  Judah?  In  thee 
we  are  strong — in  thy  fidelity ;  in  thy  remembrance ;  in  thy 
love ;  in  thy  watchful  care.  Ourselves  we  commit  to  thee. 
We  commit  more  than  ourselves — we  commit  our  children 
and  our  dear  friends.  We  commit  more  than  our  heart — we 
commit  those  that  are  dearer  than  our  own  life.  Wc  com- 
mend ourselves  and  ours  to  thee,  not  for  time  alone.  We 
trust  for  prosperity,  under  thy  wisdom  and  guidance ;  but, 
O  Lord  God,  we  trust  thy  faithfulness  also  for  dying.  Thou 
wilt  not  forsake  ua  in  the  trying  hour.  When  heart  and 
flesh  shall  fail,  thou  vrilt  not  fail.  And  as  in  that  hour 
friends  recede,  and  wc  drift  farther  and  farther  from  their 
voices  on  the  shore,  thou  wilt  open  the  ears  of  our  spirit  to 
hear  unutterable  things  in  heaven.  We  will  trust  thee  in 
the  judgment,  when  thou  shall  appear,  with  all  thy  blessed 
angels,  to  separate  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  when, 
if  left  alone,  we  should  shrink  in  our  inmost  parts  with  fear, 
and  shrivel  before  the  light  ot  thy  countenance.  In  thst 
great  hour  of  division  and  sentence.  Almighty  God,  wc  will 
lay  our  hand  upon  the  promise  and  upon  the  Savior,  and 
plead  for  his  sake.  And  thou  wilt  accept  us ;  thou  wilt  do 
it  for  thine  own  sake. 
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Great  is  the  mystery  of  the  love  of  God  to  sinful  soak 
And  when  we  shaft  stand  gathered  out  of  all  our  sorrow,  and 
temptation,  and  sin,  out  ofall  mortal  fears  and  struggles,  and 
out  of  death  itself  having  come  forth  victorious,  then  in  thy 
presence,  with  all  whom  we  love,  we  will  cast  our  crowns  ait 
thy  feet,  saving,  "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
name,  be  the  praise  of  our  salvation  forever  and  ever." 
Amen. 
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Preached  in  Plymouth  Churchy  Brooklyn^  Sabbath  mornings  Feb- 
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Ko  brethren,  Simon  called 
nU>  the  tea ;  for  thej  were 
,  and  I  will  nuke  ymt  fi«h- 


"And  JesQg,  walking  bv  tbe  sea  of  Galilee,  bhw 
Peter,  and  Andrew  hie  brother,  casting  a  nel 
.flihcn.  And  he  with  unto  them,  FoUuw  id 
ersofaen.'"— Matt.,  iT.,  18,  19. 

God's  whole  work  in  this  world  aims  at  tho  development 
of  man.  He  is  Dot  only  highest  iii  the  scale  of  earthly  crea- 
tures, but  all  other  things  have  their  rank  and  use  by  their 
relations  to  him.  Except  for  man's  development  and  ad- 
vancement, natural  laws,  seasons,  and  all  tlie  flow  of  phenom- 
ena would  be  but  as  the  flowing  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  the 
crashing  of  Polar  ice  iu  the  solitary  nights  of  Northern  win- 
ters. 

In  the  divine  economy  all  influences  are  laboring  together 
for  him.  All  science  and  art,  all  political  economy  and  good 
government,  all  growth  of  refinement  and  of  good  morals,  all 
that  is  involved  in  civilization,  directly  or  indirectly,  pro- 
motes the  welfare  and  advancement  of  man.  Not  only  are 
certain  official  persons  appointed  to  afiect  him  by  tmtli,  but  il 
is  the  whole  office  of  human  society  to  teach  him.  Not  only 
is  the  Church  an  appointed  instrtmientality,  but  time  and  the 
world  are  instrumentalities.  All  things  work  /or  him ;  all 
things  work  upon  him.  In  a  general  sense,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  globe  is  an  o^anlzcd  institution  designed  to 
educate  men.  But  in  this  general  economy  some  influences 
act  indirectly  and  remotely,  some  very  directly.  While  great 
influences  arc  taking  bold  of  men  in  masses,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision also  for  special  action  upon  individuals ;  and  in  this 
work  of  producing  individual  impressions  on  individual  men, 
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there  is  nr>  instmmGDtality  that  can  compare  with  the  hoi 
of  a  Christian  mau.  Seasons  do  much,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Natural  laws  have  their  ministrations,  and  Ehonid  unt  be 
overlooked.  National  economies,  cnstoms,  occnpations,  and 
providential  events  of  joy  or  of  sorrow — these  are  all  working 
mightily  and  working  always.  But  there  comes  that  in  their 
midst  which  is  mightier  than  all  of  them,  namely,  the  throb 
of  one  heart  against  another.  Of  all  earthly  things  thattn- 
fluence  men,  God  has  made  the  human  heart  to  be  the  mas- 
ter influence,  that  can  do  what  nothing  else  can  da  And 
when  this  special  human  instrumentality  acts  harmonious- 
ly with  and  within  these  general  influences,  man  is  brought 
under  the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  hoinaa  moral  inflft-_ 
ence. 

The  Christian  religion  difiers  in  this  one  thing,  grandly  ai 
fundamentally,  from  all  other  religious  systems.     It  has,  iii=< 
deed,  its  system  of  truth  or  theology  to  be  believed,  and  itt  1 
code  of  ethics  to  be  obeyed  and  practiced,  the  value  of  vhiiA  I 
oan  not  be  overestimated.     But  over  and  above  any  natml 
laws,  economies,  institutions,  customs,  and  ordinances,  il 
the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  religion  that  il  his 
introduced  the  heart-power  of  a  personal  being  as  the  gr» 
master  influence  by  which  men  are  to  be  moved. 

It  is  the  personal  influence  of  God  in  Christ  upon  the  hea 
of  men  that  makes  the  Gospel  the  power  of  God  tmto  b»It»-* 
tion.     Its  grand  and  fundamental  leaturc  consiats  in  the  fact 
that  it  introduces  into  life,  and  to  the  experience  of  men,  a 
living,  throbbing,  personal  God  of  love  and  power.     And  a 
this  personal  influence  constitutes  the  characteristic  pow9t^ 
in  Christianity,  so,  in  accordance  with  this  spirit,  all  Chrift- 1 
tians  are  empowered  and  commanded  to  esert  their  own  p 
sonal  influence  for  the  conversion  and  edi&cation  of  mei 
as  an  occasional  duty ;  not  as  an  exceptional  duty  restii 
only  upon  professional  priests  and  ministers,  but  as  one  e 
the  constituent  elements  of  Christian  character,  one  of  the 
aigns  of  Christian  allegiance,  and  one  of  the  cliief  of  human 
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forces  upon  which  Christ  relics  in  building  up  and  exteod- 
ing  bis  kiugdom. 

Christ  himself,  our  great  exemplar  and  leader,  labored 
with  men  individually;  for  while  be  preached  God  to  men 
publicly,  be  also  influenced  them  privately  and  personally. 
Ho  not  only  exertud  a  professional  influence  upon  them  as  a 
prophet  and  teacher,  but  he  eminently  and  moat  beautifully 
exerted  a  personal  influence  upon  them  as  a  companion  and 
friend.     And  he  called  his  disciples  to  the  very  same  work. 

"Follow  me,"he  says  to  these  fishermen — (and  you  might 
have  known,  if  yon  waked  up  in  Asia  and  heard  that  passage, 
that  it  emanated  from  Christ.  It  has  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  uttered  by  him ;  for  he  had  a  peculiar  habit  of 
drawing  instmction  and  knowledge  from  the  symbolisms  of 
nature  and  the  events  of  life.  Every  thing  to  bim  taught 
something.  And,  seeing  these  men  in  the  ship,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  they  were  fishermen,  he  said) — "  Follow  me,  and  I 
will  make  you  fishers  of  men" — I  will  enlarge  your  business. 
The  more  you  look  at  this  figure  the  more  important  it  be- 
comes. 

To  fish  well,  it  ia  necesaary  to  study  the  peculiarities  of 
fish.  It  is  necessary  to  know  more  than  the  science  of  ich- 
thyology. What  a  book  can  tell  a  man  about  fishes  is  worth 
knowing,  but  it  is  little  that  a  book  can  do  toward  making  a 
man  a'  true  fisherman.  If  a  man  ia  going  to  fish  forJUh,  he 
must  become  their  scholar  before  he  becomes  their  master ; 
he  must  go  to  school  to  the  brook  to  learn  its  ways.  And 
to  fish  for  men,  a  man  must  learn  their  nature,  their  preju- 
dices, their  tendencies,  and  their  courses.  A  man,  to  catch 
fish,  must  not  only  know  their  habits,  but  their  tastes  and 
their  resorts;  he  must  humor  them  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent natures,  and  adapt  his  instruments  to  their  peculiari- 
ties, providing  a  spear  for  some,  a  hook  for  others,  a  net  for 
others,  and  baits  for  each  one  as  each  one  will.  To  sit  on  a 
bank  or  deck,  and  say  to  the  fishes, "  Here  L  am,  authorized 
to  eommond  you  to  come  to  me  and  to  bite  what  I  give  yon," 
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i£  just  aa  ridictilons  as  it  can  be,  even  thongh  it  does  rcecmble 
Bome  ways  of  preacliing.  The  Christiaa's  business  is  uot  to 
stand  iu  an  appointed  place  and  say  to  men, "  Here  am  I ; 
come  up  and  take  what  I  give  you  as  you  should."  The 
Christian's  business  is  to  find  out  what  men  arc,  and  to  Wikt 
»hem  by  that  which  they  will  bite  at. 

You  must  go  to  the  fish.  They  certainly  will  not  come  to 
you.  You  must  note  times  and  seasons.  You  must  be  in- 
formed aa  to  their  caprices.  You  must  creep  sometimes,  lie 
down  sometimes,  sometimes  hide,  sit  patiently  in  the  leafy 
covert  at  other  times,  and  work  frequently  without  filling 
your  basket,  and  await  a  better  time.  You  must  study  the 
sky,  and  for  their  food  you  mast  search  all  manner  of  iueccts, 
and  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  work  in  which  you  an 
engaged.  The  one  act  of  catching  fi^h  must  determine  your 
whole  manner. 

Luke  adds  to  the  force  of  this  figure  very  much,     MsttheV' 
says,  "Ye  shall  be  fishers  of  men;"  but  Luke  gays,  "Ye  shaft' 
catch  men."    It  is  very  well  to  be  a  fisher,  but  it  is  a 
deal  better  to  catch  what  you  fish  for. 

It  will  be  my  object,  in  farther  discoursing  this  momia] 
first,  to  enforce  the  duty  oflabors  for  the  edification  and 
version  of  men ;  next,  to  point  out  some  of  the  means  b]f] 
which  we  should  attempt  to  do  it ;  and,  finally,  to  direct 
whole  to  some  personal  applications. 

What,  then,  is  the  source  of  this  duty  of  laboring  for  men's 
conversion,  and  their  education  in  the  Christian  life  after  their 
conversion?    The  duty  begins  in  this:  "Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give."     This  applies  to  every  truly  Christiaii 
man.     God  has  thongbt  of  him  personally ;  God  has  given 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  rest  upon  him ;  Christ  has  loved  him 
drawn  liim  unto  himself.     And  every  man  that  ia  truly 
Christian  is  one  who  has  been  the  object  of  special  peraoi 
divine  thought,  and  love,  and  transforming  infiucno& 
same  that  he  has  done  to  us  he  commands  us  to  do  to  o1 
ers.     Not  tliat  we  are  clothed  with  the  same  attributes, 
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that  we  have  the  same  official  relations;  but  as  God, accord- 
ing to  his  Bjihei'e  aud  uaturc,  adapts  himself  to  the  waste  of 
every  individual  heart,  eo  we,  according  to  our  sphere  and 
nature,  are  to  adapt  onreelves  to  the  wants  of  the  individual 
hearts  that  arc  about  us, 

Oui'  obligations,  then,  to  Christ  for  our  own  Balvation,  and 
the  possession  of  Christ's  spirit  of  sympathy  and  love — these 
are  the  grounds  on  which  men  ought  to  labor  for  their  fellow- 
men.  Hence,  though  parents,  teachers,  and  ministers  are  ex- 
pected to  labor  on  account  of  professional  reasons,  the  root  of 
the  obligation  is  not  that  we  are  parents,  or  teachers,  or  min- 
isters, but  that  we  are  Christians.  If  a  man,  being  a  Chris- 
tian, and  acknowledging  this  duty,  linds  liimself  possessed 
either  of  opportunities  or  gifts  whieh  make  it  specially  im- 
portant that  ho  should  devote  his  life  to  this  one  work,  that 
may  be  a  reason  why  he  should  become  a  minister;  but  be- 
cause lie  is  a  minister  ia  not  the  reason  why  he  should  labor 
for  the  individual  welfare  of  men.  The  reason  why  we  are 
bound  to  use  our  life  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-meu  is  that 
we  arc  in  Christ,  and  that  he  says,  "  Freely  ye  have  received 
from  me,  freely  give."  And  while  it  is  true  thai  every  par- 
ent, every  teacher,  every  one  that  ia  put  in  relations  of  influ- 
ence and  authority  with  others  is  bound  to  accept  those  rela- 
tions as  providential,  and  as  affijrding  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  a  gift  or  power  in  fulfillment  of  the  obligation 
growing  out  of  personal  faith  and  love  to  Christ  Jesus,  we 
ought  not  to  consider  this  obligation  as  springing  originally 
and  chiefly  from  any  external  or  superficial  reason,  or  from 
any  professional  relation.  It  is  because  you  are  a  Christian 
that  the  obligation  rests  upon  you. 

This  reason  makes  the  duty,  then,  of  all  Christians  substan- 
tially the  same.  It  may  be  that  some  have  bettor  adapta- 
tions and  better  opportunities  thou  others.  That  may  be 
a  reason  why  some  should  do  more  than  others,  but  it  is 
not  a  reason  why  some  should  not  do  any  thing.  Every  man 
has  some  power,  and  is  under  obligation  to  the  Master  to  ox- 
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crt  it.  If  yoQ  have  ten  talents,  j'oa  are  rei^ponsiblc  for  t^i 
if  you  have  five,  you  arc  responsible  for  five ;  and  cursed  be 
the  man  that,  having  but  one,  wraps  it  in  a  napkia,  and  digs  a 
hole  and  buricB  |t.  It'  a  man,  being  a  professional  buiu,  can 
do  more  than  you,  it  does  not  justify  you  in  not  doing  the  ti- 
tle that  you  can  do.  The  obligation  Is  not  professional,  bat 
moral.  To  live  days,  and  months,  and  years  without  persoD- 
al  solicitude  and  personal  effort  for  some  individual  soul  is  a 
sign  so  bad  as  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  piety.  I  know 
many  persons  will  say,  "That  is  an  offensive  way  of  putting 
this  obligation.  Are  there  not  other  methods  of  asefulneEs? 
Is  not  teaching  important  ?  I  am  a  teacher  of  the  trnth 
and  its  rclations  to  religious  conduct ;  my  habits  incline  me 
to  build  up  the  great  systems  of  truth;  and  I  am  working 
for  the  welfare  of  men,  not  individually  indeed,  but  in  the 
mass."  I  do  not  say  a  word  against  this  dopartmeutal  way 
of  working.  Influences  that  are  comprehensive,  intricate,  and 
remote,  are  good.  But  the  fact  that  you  may  be  giving  yon^ 
self  mainly  to  this  form  of  work  does  not  release  you  Iromthe 
duty  of  performing  personal  and  individual  labor.  Ton  most 
have  somebody  to  love,  and  watch  over,  and  sympathise  with. 
Every  single  heart  should  have  its  part  in  this  great,  com- 
mon, universal,  individual,  and  personal  duty  of  acting  upoo 
others  for  their  religious  growth,  as  God  acted  on  you  for 
yours. 

This  being  the  grand  duty  and  its  foundation,  let  ns  speak, 
then,  next,  of  the  methods.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  gwag 
merely  to  urge  the  duty  of  going  out  and  talking  to  im- 
penitent sinners.  Talking  is  only  one  method  of  infiuence 
Many  of  you  might  not  converse  to  edification.  Talk- 
ing ?  Is  the  tongue  the  only  servant  of  the  heart  ?  Mu*: 
the  heart  send  just  that  one  servant  for  all  errands  ?  Wnel 
cd  heart,  if  it  is  so  poorly  served  as  that !  But  the  ways 
the  heart  are  almost  infinite.  Its  instrumentalities  and 
vices  arc  almost  numberless.  Let  it  speak  when  it  is  bed 
to  apeak ;  but  I  urge  upon  you  personal  influence,  not  eimply 
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the  influence  of  speech.  Talking  does  not  set  yoii  free  from 
doing  other  and  mightier  things — things  that  will  tax  your 
attention  and  your  time.    Let  me  epeciiy. 

First.  In  the  very  beginning,  as  a  preparation  for  any  in- 
flnenco  upon  our  felloiv-men,  there  must  be  cultivated  in  us 
a  sympathy  with  and  a  desire  for  them.  The  lieart  is  to  be  a 
fountain  out  of  which  our  thoughts  and  feelings  flow  toward 
others.  Do  you  say, "  I  am  ready  to  go  out  and  call  men  to 
come  in  to  the  feast  ?"  But  stop  !  Do  you  care  yourself  for 
men?  Have  yon  ever  been  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
feel  for  them?  Is  your  heart  drawn  toward  them?  Are 
they  to  yon  something  more  than  mere  secular  actors  in  time  " 
and  political  society  ?  Do  you  recognize  them  as  your  own 
kindred?  Do  you  recognize  their  immortality?  Do  you 
think  of  them  aa  belonging,  above  all,  to  Chrifit  ?  Does  your 
80ul  yearn  toward  your  fellow-men  as  brethren — as,  with  you, 
children  of  God? 

Honesty,  uprightness,  kindness,  generosity,  these  are  well ; 
but  they  are  not  equivalents  in  the  sight  of  God  for  a  loving 
heart,  for  tme  sympathy  with  man  as  a  creature  of  God,  an 
heir  of  eternity,  imperiled,  lost,  and -to  be  redeemed  by  some 
power  that  is  to  be  oiterted  upon  him.  This  inherent  sym- 
pathy ia  the  beginning.  You  might  just  aa  well,  when  the 
street-lamps  are  burning,  and  the  street  is  full  of  light,  at- 
tempt to  veil  that  light,  as  to  attempt  so  to  veil  a  heart  full 
of  love  and  sympathy  for  man  and  for  Christ  that  it  shall  not 
show  itself  in  the  geatures  and  tones,  and  fill  the  life  full  of 
sweet  and  blessed  activity.  Yon  must  feel  and  pray  for  men 
with  a  kind — if  I  may  so  call  it — of  maternal  instinct.  You 
are  to  win  them ;  you  are  to  catch  them ;  you  are  to  hunt 
them.  They  are  the  true  game  of  love.  You  are  to  find  in 
studying  them,  even  in  their  perversities,  sometlung  that 
shall  fill  you  with  deep  interest. 

Not  easy  places,  and  not  easy  men,  are  the  true  preacher's 
ambition.  It  should  be  with  iia  as  with  true  apo^emen,  wlio 
rejoice  in  eearcbing  out  the  shy  and  cunning  fish,  iu  t«mpting 
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the  most  wary  to  take  the  hook,  and  who  glory  in  a  fish  thsl 
sturdily  refuses  to  be  takea,  but  resists  to  the  last,  and  is  land- 
ed only  after  long  and  skillful  handling  of  the  tackle.  A  bqI- 
leu  mud-tish  ho  may  take,  if  he  can  do  no  better.  But  he  cot- 
els  difficulty,  lie  searches  the  country.  He  knows  every 
pool  and  covert.  He  makes  himsell'  acqumntcd  with  the  vwy 
fancies  and  whims  of  his  game.  He  never  thinks  of  standing 
upon  his  dignity.  He  knows  that  he  must  make  himself  the 
servant  of  trout  if  he  will  catch  trout^ — that  lie  must  go  down 
fo  the  sea,  and  not  wait  for  the  waters  to  come  after  liim.  He 
lies  down.  He  creeps.  He  watches  and  waits.  He  Btudi»?s 
the  wind  and  weather.  He  submits  himself  to  every  incon- 
venience cheerfiilly  if  be  may  thereby  win. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  that  like  to  preach  amoi^ 
good  folks ;  that  like  to  talk  to  people  that  arc  already  in  the 
kingdom,  or  that  need  but  a  word  to  be  brought  in.  But 
the  spirit  of  our  text  requires  that  a  man  ahonld  go  among 
unwilling  and  wicked  men,  pursue  them,  and  catch  them. 
There  ought  to  be  for  a  man  nothing  more  manly  than  u> 
attack  men ;  to  put  hia  eye  on  them,  and  study  them,  as  s 
merchant  does  his  cuetoiner,  to  see  how  much  he  can  malts 
out  of  him :  not  as  an  antagonist,  to  sec  whether  he  can 
match  men  or  overmaster  them,  but  as  a  Christian  fisher- 
man, saying,  "How  can  I  bring  to  bear  on  them  something 
to  check  their  downward  career,  and  save  them  from  ruia 
You  put  your  eye  on  a  man,  and  study  him,  and  try 
thing,  and  miss  him ;  yon  study  him  again,  and  try  ani 
thing,  and  miss  liim  again ;  you  pray  over  him,  and 
him  home  with  you,  and  live  and  sleep  with  him  constant' 
ly  in  your  mind ;  you  watch  your  game ;  and  at  length  yon 
begin  to  make  an  impression  upon  him.  And  tlien  you  ex- 
perience an  ecstasy,  a  joy  that  is  unutterable.  You  cbnceif 
trate  other  influences  upon  him — fail  with  some,  and  sucoecd 
with  others;  at  last  you  land  him,  and  the  thrill  of  triumph 
is  more  glorious  than  that  experienced  by  a  buffnio-hunter, 
a  lion-killer,  or  a  Sshemum  I    To  land  a  man,  and  laud  liim. 
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not  on  the  shores  of  streaniB  that  will  ran  out,  but  on  the 
shores  of  Btrcams  where  there  shall  be  no  more  hipse  luid 
flow,  ia  glorious  indeed. 
Conflider  the  apostle's  method  of  training  for  this  work, 
"Though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself 
servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more.  And  unto  the 
Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews ;  to 
them  that  are  under  the  law  as  under  the  law,  that  I  might 
gain  them  that  are  under  the  law ;  to  them  that  are  with- 
out law  as  witliout  law  (being  not  without  law  to  God, 
but  under  the  law  to  Christ),  that  I  might  gain  them  that 
are  without  law.  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I 
might  gain  the  weak ;  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men; 
that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some.  And  this  I  do  for 
the  Gospel's  sake,  that  I  might  bo  partaker  thereof  with  you." 
Can  you  conceive  of  a  more  magniiicent  description  of  the 
universal  adaptation  of  tho  total  of  a  man's  being  to  this  great 
work  of  saving  men  ?  Sympathy,  love,  time,  talent,  official 
character  and  position — these  are  all  mere  instruments  by 
which  he  is  seeking  this  one  most  glorious  end  of  which  the 
heart  of  man  can  conceive — the  redemption  of  human  soula 
from  death.  Some  persons — frivolous  natures  they  must  be 
— have  seen  in  this  passage  evidence  of  a  want  of  principle. 
They  understand  the  apostle's  declaration  to  be  that  he  would 
do  any  thing  if  he  could  gain  his  ends;  that  he  would  do 
evil  that  good  might  come.  It  is  not  so.  The  apostle  says, 
*'I  stady  men  under  every  circumstance  in  which  I  find 
them.  K  they  ar^  heathen,  I  will  see  if  there  is  not  some 
point  of  sympathy  between  them  and  me.  If  I  find  that 
they  are  Jews,  there  are  some  points  in  which  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  a  Jew,  and  I  will  take  those  points,  and  from 
them  I  will  work  to  bring  him  into  a  higher  and  better 
sphere,  Wlierever  I  am,  whether  among  barbarians  or 
Jews,  my  first  thought  is, '  How  can  I  get  hold  of  these  men, 
and  draw  them  out  of  their  evil  life  into  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter one?'    All  my  time,  a&d  power,  and  inspiration,  and 


prophetic  and  apostolic  office,  I  nse  in  ray  endeavoTB  to 
men."  That  was  the  ^hole  of  his  life;  aud  is  there  any 
thing  nobler  than  snch  a  life  ?  No  artist  that  has  left  g«t- 
lery  or  statues,  no  builder  that  has  left  cathedrals  or  palaces, 
can  compare  with  that  man  who  has  filled  the  heaven  eo  full 
of  redeemed  soula  as  has  the  Apostle  PauL 

Then,  next,  when  we  have  this  deep  feeling  preparatory  lo 
the  work,  and  this  trauiing  for  it,  we  are  to  use  every  practi- 
cable instniraent  for  carrying  it  on;  not  that  which  oth^a 
use,  but  that  which  we  find  to  be  pertinent  to  ut 

In  some  respects  laymen  can  pertbrm  this  persoiuil  lal 
better  than  ministers;  and  neighbors  can  do  some  things 
children  better  than  parents  themselves  can.  What  men 
officially  appointed  to  do  they  often  do  from  mere  habit  or 
a  sense  of  duty.  Accordingly,  children  are  often  led  to  fcel 
that  their  parents  govern  them  because  it  is  tbeir  dnty  to  do 
it.  And  there  come  exigences  in  children's  lives  when  thcj 
are  impatient  of  authority  at  home,  and  when,  if  they  are  sail 
away  from  homo  to  school,  they  will  take  the  same  amotnt 
of  government  patiently,  without  resistance.  A  pereon  oi 
side  of  the  family  can  sometimes  influence  a  child  when 
parent  can  exert  but  bttle  influence  upon  it.  And  there 
are  a  multitude  of  instances  where  laymen  can  do  what  no 
minister  can.  The  minister  is  a  professional  man,  nnd  peo- 
ple say, "  His  attention  to  me  is  not  an  evidence  of  his  pe^ 
sonal'  sympathy  for  rae,  but  a  matter  of  business."  I  ^und 
here  on  Sunday,  and  preach  to  men,  and  my  influence  upon 
them  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  I  am  appointed  to  do  it. 
They  say, "  He  is  hired,  and  the  message  which  he  delivers 
to  us  is  not  bis  own  message  of  love.  He  is  paid,  and  he  la- 
bors among  us  on  that  account."  A  man  at  the  hank  hands 
yon  the  money  for  your  check.  It  is  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  it  is  going  to  save  you  from  bankruptcy.  Bnt  yoit  do 
not  account  him  a  benefactor.  You  express  not  a  word  of 
gratitude  to  him.  He  is  the  cashier;  you  hand  him  th« 
check,  and  be  pays  you  the  money;  he  does  not  care  for 
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you,  and  you  do  not  care  for  lilm.  Ii  is  his  buaincfls  to  hand 
you  the  money,  and  he  does  it,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it. 
And  60  men  seem  to  think  ofa  minieter,  salaried  and  appoint- 
ed to  stand  in  the  pulpit  and  diepense  the  Gospel,  that  he 
does  it  professionally  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  business 
friend  whose  life  is  consistent,  and  whom  you  believe  to  bo  a 
good  man,  cornea  to  you  and  says, "  My  friend,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anybody  will  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  know;  but  the 
fact  is,  yon  are  becoming  hard  and  selfish ;  you  are  becoming 
sharp  and  grasping.  I  feel  it,  and  your  friends  all  fuel  it. 
Probably  nobody  would  have  said  this  to  you  if  I  had  not, 
and  I  never  told  it  to  a  soul  but  you,  and  I  never  would  have 
said  it  to  you  if  I  had  not  been  your  friend.  Now  do  not 
bo  angry  with  mo,  but  just  think  about  it."  Ho  will  give 
heed  to  Aitn.  But  if  I  should  go  to  you  with  lite  message, 
saying, "  Sir,  do  not  you  know  that  you  are  getting  very 
worldly  and  very  hard  ?"  you  would  think  to  yourself, "  Oh, 
yes,  my  minister  gets  a  good  salary,  and  feels  that  he  has  a 
duty  to  perform;"  but  what  effect  would  it  have?  When 
a  man  who  is  not  paid  a  salary  to  teach  you  your  duty,  and 
whom  you  do  not  expect  to  do  it,  comes  to  you  and  con- 
cerns liiraself  in  your  welfare,  there  ia  a  freshness  about  it 
that  docs  not  belong  to  mere  profcBsional  service.  The  gen- 
eral feeling  of  men  is, "  Let  every  one  take  care  of  his  own 
business."  It  ia  very  hard  to  tell  a  disagreeable  truth  to  a 
friend ;  and  when  a  man  makes  the  self-sacrilicc  to  do  it,  you 
feel  it.  And  so  an  officer  can  help  an  officer  as  a  minister  can 
not;  a  business  man  can  help  a  business  man  as  a  profession- 
al man  can  not ;  a  poor  man  can  do  what  a  ritli  man  can 
not ;  an  ignorant  man  can  do  what  a  learned  man  can  noL 
There  is  not  a  man,  though  he  is  not  a  minister,  that  has  not 
power  to  accomplish  great  results  in  this  way.  Tliere  is  an 
opening  for  laymen  to  do  this  work  that  can  bo  filled  by 
none  bat  such. 

This  is  not  all.     We  are  to  remember  that  wo  have  de- 
rived almost  all  our  Church  customs  from  periods  previoos 
2G 
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to  the  Reformation  in  England.  Before  that  time  the  clergy, 
aa  a  body,  though  they  were  intelligent  compared  witb  their 
hearers,  were  bo  ignorant  that  they  would  not  now  be  con- 
Bidered  worthy  to  be  iutmated  with  any  holy  function.  And 
if  the  clei^y  were  but  little  cultured,  how  niach  worse  miut 
have  been  the  condition  of  their  parishioners  ?  At  that  time, 
when  the  masses  of  men  were  in  such  a  low  state,  a  Uioasuui 
things  were  expected  to  be  done  by  professional  men,  be- 
cause nobody  else  could  do  them.  But  there  have  been  many 
steps  of  progress  in  Christianity  since  that  time.  lutcUigeiiM 
lias  spread.  In  a  majority  of  Christian  families  parents  are 
better  able  to  instruct  the  yonng,  a  thoneand  fold,  than  min' 
isters.  In  this  Churcli  there  are  many  persons  that  are  qual- 
ified to  esplaia  the  Scrijitures  and  disseminate  the  Go<pd 
among  their  fellow-men  as  few  ministers  in  the  oltk-n  lime 
were  qualified  to  do.  Under  such  circumstances,  for  you  to 
wait  for  professional  men  to  do  all  the  talking  and  preaching 
is  an  abuse  of  your  privileges,  aud  a  neglect  of  ibe  higher 
duties  which  belong  to  you  in  the  time  in  whicb  you  live. 

I  roll  no  bunlena  off  from  my  own  shoulders;  I  would  tJuo 
work  to  the  end  of  my  life.  Hive  to  work,  and  pray  th&t,u 
God's  best  gift  to  me,  when  I  can  not  work  any  more,  I  may 
die  at  once.  I  desire  to  fall  in  the  harness.  But  you  arc 
waiting  for  ministora  and  churches  to  do  the  work  tbnt  God 
has  given  you  to  do,  wliilo  you  are  intelligent  enough,  anJ 
have  opportunities  and  means  enough  to  do  it.  God's  solemD 
obligation  rests  on  you,  and  your  whole  soul  calls  out  fix 
gratitude  which  you  can  express  only  by  helping  those 
are  in  need.  You  are  to  watch  and  work  for  meii,  and 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 

But  the  best  of  all  labor  is  that  which  b  co-opcrativa 
Where  the  Church  provides  all  the  necessary  instrumental^ 
ties  of  instruction,  and  the  minister  works  for  individuals  and 
the  whole  congregation,  and  his  members,  coKiperatiug,  work 
with  him,  the  combined  labor  of  liiin  and  them  is  better  tiiiui 
their  workini'  alone,  or  bis  working  alone. 
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ChriBtian  brethren,  I  feel  at  this  time  as  tbongh  I  Deeded 
help.  I  need  help  always,  of  course — help  iii  my  heart  and 
disposition,  which  you  can  not  give  me,  but  God  can.  But  I 
need  help  from  you.  I  need  that  while  I  preach  you  should 
be  ready  to  co^tperate.  Do  you  believe  that  for  the  last  two 
months  there  has  been  one  single  sermon  preached  iu  this 
houBe,  morning  or  evening,  when  there  have  not  been  men 
present  who  did  not  gravitate  more  strongly  toward  a  Chris- 
tian life  than  ever  before  ?  Have  there  not  been  backsliders 
powerfully  moved  to  be  restored?  Have  there  not  been 
young  men  that  felt,  "  I  ought  to  turn  about  ?"  Have  there 
not  been  acorea  of  men  whose  eyes  were  wet  with  tears? 
Now  I  can  not  follow  them,  and  you  can  not  all  of  them; 
but  if  yonr  heart  was  running  over  with  love  to  Christ  and 
men,  could  you  not  take  one  day  in  the  week  to  labor  for 
others  ?  We  have  some  seventeen  hundred  meoibers  in  ihia 
Church,  and  suppose  one  half  of  them  gave  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  ChriBtian  work,  may  we  not  at  least  calculate,  with 
entire  moderation,  that  each  of  them  might  be  the  instm- 
ment  of  bringing  one  soni  a  year  into  the  Church?  Accord- 
ing to  that  estimate,  there  would  be  eight  hundred  conver- 
sions among  us  annually.  But  let  us  make  it  smaller,  and  sup- 
pose that  one  third  of  the  members  did  it,  and  call  the  memr 
bership  fifteen  hundred,  then  there  would  be  five  hundred 
added  to  the  Church  during  every  period  of  twelve  months 
And  do  yoQ  not  believe  that,  if  you  were  to  go  into  it  as  yon 
do  into  your  business,  you  might  at  leaet  bring  m  one,  if  not 
more  than  that  ? 

My  dear  Christian  brethren,  by  the  love  that  you  bear  to 
Christ,  and  that  be  bears  to  you,  are  you  doing  what  yon 
ought  to  do  for  the  salvation  of  men  aroimd  about  you  ? 
Bringing  it  nearer,  are  you  doing  it  in  your  store,  and  with 
your  employes?  Are  yon  doing  it  in  friendship?  Let  me 
bring  it  nearer  stilL  Parents,  are  there  not  children  who 
only  want  the  concentrated  glow  of  your  faith  and  love  to 
lead  them  into  the  fold  of  Christ  ?    Are  there  not  oompan- 


ions  who  are  united  in  blisafiil  love,  and  who  yet  are  » 
ated  forever?  And  when  you  clasp  your  dearest  loi 
there  not  between  you  a  gulf  as  wide  as  the  space  between 
Leaven  and  earth— one  being  Christ's  and  the  other  nol? 
Is  there  no  call  for  thought  or  consideration  in  this  matter? 
Dearly  beloved  Christian  brethren,  I  do  not  ask  you  lo 
wake  up  to  a  paroxysm  of  zeal,  that  shall  rush  as  streams  do 
in  the  spring  when  the  snowa  melt  on  the  mountain,  aoii 
shall  then  subside  as  streams  do  in  the  summer,  leaving  their 
beds  dry  and  barren,  I  ask  you  to  rise  to  a  higher  eoncep- 
tion  of  your  duty  in  Christ  to  those  that  are  around  abooi 
you.  I  do  not  say  that  you  oaght  to  preach ;  I  do  not  say 
that  you  ought  to  talk ;  but  I  say  that  there  ought  to  be 
something  in  your  Christian  life  that  shall  act  as  a  personal 
influence  ou  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  you  have  to  da 
It  may  be  that  you  can  not  talk.  I  have  known  persons  thai 
could  not,  who  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  than  oth- 
ers that  could.  You  may  tonch  persons  at  almost  any  point, 
BO  that  you  inspire  them  with  a  confidence  that  you  are  sin- 
cere. Do  not  go  as  an  authoritative  man.  Every  one  of  as 
likes  to  be  pope.  Do  not  go  dictatorially.  It  is  not  for  03 
to  dictate  this,  that,  or  the  other  duty  to  men.  Our  busmes» 
.  is  to  win  men.  It  is  to  uae  love,  and  gentleness,  and  patience, 
and  self-denial,  in  gaining  men.  It  is  to  employ  our  example 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  guide  them  in  the  right  way.  It  is  lo 
apeak  when  we  can  do  good  Ijy  speaking,  and  keep  silence 
when  wo  can  not.  It  is  not  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ,  bnt  lo 
stand  up  for  him.  It  is  to  watch  for  your  opportunities,  and 
take  the  young  man  the  next  day  afler  his  deha neb,  while 
liis  conscience  is  up  in  arms  against  him,  and  endeavor  lo 
convince  him  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  When  rains  begin, 
when  the  streams  are  dark-faced,  and  the  clouds  hang  low 
and  are  dripping,  and  the  sky  is  lowering,  then  is  the  lime, 
as  fishermen  well  know,  for  fishing.  And  when  the  elonds 
of  life  hang  low,  and  men  are  sick,  and  In  trouble,  and 
need  help,  then   step  in  and  he  their  friend,  and  sootfas 
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them,  and  help  them.  Be  ye  ready.  There  are  ten  thou- 
sand opportunities.  AJ1  that  ia  wanting  la  that  you  should 
have  a  heart  to  improve  tlic  opi}ort unities  and  make  use  of 
the  means. 

Now  Christ  Bays  to  every  one  of  yon, "  Follow  rae,  and  I 
will  make  yon  fishers  of  men."  Ib  there  any  thing  worth 
living  for  more  than  such  a  mission  ?  It  is  good  for  a  man 
to  write  a  book.  A  book  will  live,  and  shall  have  no  sexton ; 
but  he  himself  will  soon  die,  and  be  laid  away.  A  book  is 
an  invention  by  which  men  live  afler  they  are  dead  so  far  as 
this  world  is  eoncerned.  A  hymn  or  song  that  deserves  to 
live  is  lifted  above  persecution.  The  tyrant  or  despot  cau 
not  touch  it  But  oh  I  neither  book,  nor  hymn,  nor  song,  nor 
any  product  of  the  human  mind.  Is  to  bo  compared  with  the 
immortal  life  itself;  and  ye  that  save  one  soul,  and  lift  it,  by 
the  power  of  yonr  instrumentality,  blessed  of  God,  into  the 
sphere  of  immortality  and  glory,  shall  shine  as  the  stars  in 
the  firmament  I  Such  achievements  will  be  a  source  of 
more  joy,  when  you  stand  in  Zion  and  before  God,  than  all 
the  treasures  of  the  world.  For  when  death  comes,  not 
your  ships,  not  your  store-houses,  not  your  piles  of  gold,  nol 
your  reputation  among  your  fellow-citisens,  not  even  the 
joys  of  the  future  state,  if  you  could  rise  and  see  them  in  the 
light  of  eternity,  would  you  valu5  in  comparison  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  been  permitted  to  save  one  soul. 

Some  of  you  are  just  beginning  life.  Learn  early  that 
to  help  others  is  to  bless  yourself!  Tour  joy  is  bound  up 
in  others'  benefit.  Some  of  yon  are  in  the  midst  of  life.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  lay  aside  your  profession  or  your  trade 
that  yon  may  preach  the  Gospel.  Some  men,  perhaps,  might 
well  become  preachers.  One  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in 
Boston,  who  was  lately  converted,  has  given  himself  to  the 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  he  promises  to  be  as  use- 
ful, if  not  more  useful,  than  many  of  the  ministers  of  that 
city.  I  think  it  is  glorious  for  men,  when  they  have  made 
enough  to  live  on,  to  say,"  I  am  satisfied,  and  now  I  will  de- 
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vote  all  my  time  to  my  fellow-men.**  I  like  to  see  men  ris- 
ing from  lower  to  higher  spheres  of  activity.  But  most  of 
you  will  go  on  in  your  present  spheres.  Go  on,  then,  as  yoo 
are ;  but  remember  that  there  is  somebody  at  your  hand 
that  needs  succor  which  you  can  give.  All  you  need  is  con- 
secration ;  all  you  want  is  God  with  you ;  your  greatest  need 
is  a  holy  heart,  a  real  love,  an  honest  purpose,  a  manly  dis- 
position to  save  men.     God  will  give  you  the  opportunity. 

Some  of  you  are  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  life.  Take 
one  more  companion  along  toward  heaven  with  you.  There 
are  many  of  you  that,  if  you  could  look  into  heaven,  would 
see  waiting  for  you  a  part  of  that  host  that  shall  throng  the 
gate,  and  give  you  a  choral  entrance  into  the  Celestial  City. 
Tou  have  saved  many  souls ;  but  are  you  satisfied  not  to 
save  one  more  ?  No  man  ever  hunted  that  he  did  not  want 
to  take  yet  more  game,  though  his  bag  was  full.  No  man 
ever  fished  in  the  brook  that  he  did  not  want  to  catch  one 
more  fish.  Tou  are  coming  to  the  last  turn  in  the  brook 
Throw  again.  Tou  can  not  carry  up  too  many  souls  for 
Christ. 

Brethren,  our  time  is  near  at  hand.  Some  of  you  will  nev- 
er meet  here  again.  Some  of  you  will  never  hear  me  preach 
again.  But  in  the  judgment  day,  at  that  hour  when  we 
stand  before  the  throne,, one  thought,  one  feeling,  will  rise 
above  every  other — that  which  relates  to  God  and  eternity. 
Live,  then,  as  in  that  hour  you  will  wish  you  had  lived. 
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TUke  following  Discourse  was  delivered  by  Mr,  Beecher  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe^  as  a  familiar  Lecture  to  his  own 
people^  on  Wednesday  evenings  May  27M,  1863,  in  the  Lecture-room 
of  Plymouth  Churchy  Brooklyn. 
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"  And  bebolit,  two  of  them  went  ihai  auae  <Iny  to  a  village  rnlled  Ktnmaiix, 
which  was  from  JeraBalem  about  threescore  furlongs.  And  ihey  talked 
together  of  all  these  things  which  had  happened.  And  it  cnmo  to  pass 
that,  while  they  commuDed  together  and  reasoned,  Jesus  himself  drew 
near,  and  went  with  them." — Li:ke,  xsiv.,  IS-IQ. 

We  are  not  exactly  like  this  band  of  disciples,  and  yet  we 
ore  a  disci  pie-band.  We  are  not  walking  in  the  midBt  of  the 
same  troubles  and  disasters  which  had  overshadowed  them, 
and  yet  we  are  in  some  sense  walking  together  in  the  twilight 
and  in  the  evening.  And  it  is  very  fit  that  we  should  talk 
one  with  another;  not,  as  they  did,  of  disappointed  hopes 
and  expectations,  but  of  hopes  fulfilled  and  of  expectations 
realized. 

I  want,  then,  to  speak  to-night  only  a  little,  but  that  little 
I  desire  to  speak  of  the  sacred  name  of  Christ,  who  is  my  life, 
my  inspiration,  my  hope,  and  my  surety.  I  can  not  help  stop- 
ping and  looking  back  upon  the  past.  It  is  thrust  upon  me  ev- 
ery day  again  and  again ;  and  my  personal  and  eKperimental 
life,  in  some  sense,  is  separated  from  my  current  experience. 
I  look  at  it  almost  as  a  thing  that  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  me,  and  that  belongs  to  some  other  one.  Aud  I  wish, 
as  if  I  had  never  done  it  before,  to  bear  witness  to-night,  not 
only  that  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  that  it  is  by  the  grace 
of  God  as  manifetted  in  Cftrist  Jksut,  that  I  am  what  I  am. 
I  recognize  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  the  revelation  of 
God  in  his  eternal  fatherhood  as  one  that  made  the  heav- 
ens, that  founded  the  earth,  and  that  reganls  all  the  tribes 
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of  the  earth,  comprehending  them  in  one  nrnversal  mercy; 
but  it  is  the  God  that  ts  maaifeetcd  in  Jesus  Christ,  revealed 
by  his  life,  made  known  by  the  inflections  of  his  feeling,  by 
his  disconrsc,  and  by  his  deeds — it  la  that  Ood  that  I  desire 
to  confess  to-night,  and  of  whom  I  desire  to  say, "  By  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jeans  I  am  what  I  am." 

If  you  ask  me  precisely  what  I  mean  by  that,  I  say,  frank-  , 
ly,  that,  more  than  any  recognized  influence  of  my  father  or  i 
my  mother  upon  me ;  moro  than  the  social  influence  of  all  the 
membere  of  my  father's  household;  more,  so  far  as  I  can 
trace  it,  or  so  far  as  I  am  made  aware  of  it,  than  all  the  social 
influences  of  everj-  kind,  Christ  has  had  the  formation  of  my 
mind  and  of  my  disposition.  My  hidden  ideals  of  what  is 
beautiful  I  have  drawn  from  Christ.  My  thoughts  of  what 
is  manly,  and  noble,  and  pure,  have  almost  all  of  them  arisen 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Many  men  have  educated  them- 
selves  by  reading  Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  Ancient  Worthies, 
and  sotting  before  themselves  one  and  another  of  those  that  ' 
in  diftercnt  ages  have  achieved  eelebrily ;  and  they  have  rec- 
ognized the  great  power  of  these  men  on  themselves.  Now  ', 
I  do  not  perceive  that  poet,  or  philosopher,  or  reformer,  or 
general,  or  any  other  great  man,  ever  has  dwelt  in  my  imag- 
ination and  in  ray  thought  as  the  simple  Jesus  has.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  I  inBtinctively  have  gone  to 
Christ  to  draw  a  measure  and  a  judgment  for  every  thiug. 
Have  my  passions  arisen  ?  I  have  instinctively  drawn  Jrom 
my  thought  of  Christ  some  ideal,  some  rule.  And  I  have  not 
simply  asked  myself, "  What  does  he  command  ?"  My  per^ 
feet  conception  of  manhood  is  presented  in  Christ.  When- 
ever there  Las  been  a  necessity  for  it,  I  have  sought — and 
at  last  almost  spontaneously — to  throw  myself  into  the 
companionship  of  Christ ;  and  early,  by  my  imagination,  I 
could  see  him  standing  and  looking  quietly  and  lovingly 
upon  me.  There  seemed  almost  to  drop  from  his  face  an  in- 
fluence upon  rao  that'  suggested  what  was  the  right  thiug  is  J 
the  controlling  of  passion,  in  the  subduing  of  pride,  in  the  I 
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overcoming  of  selfishneaa ;  and  it  is  from  Christ,  manifested 
to  my  inward  eye,  that  I  have  consciotisly  derived  more 
ideals,  more  models,  more  influences,  than  from  any  human 
character  whatever. 

We  all  of  UH  go  out  in  our  thoughts  after  a  hero.  I  have 
found  my  hero  always  in  Christ ;  for  I  have  not  thought  of 
him  as  a  quietist,  as  many  have,  nor  have  I  thought  of  him  as 
a  pietist  alone,  as  many  have.  My  Christ  loved  flowers,  and 
talked  about  them.  My  Christ  watched  birds,  and  knew 
about  them.  My  Christ  was  a  Lamb,  but  ho  was  also  a  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Ho  furnished  the  fullest  eonccptiou 
of  greatness  and  nobleness  of  character.  Every  ideal  that  I 
have  had  of  true  manhood  was  comprehended  in  him.  And 
I  bear  witness  that  not  from  Washington,  nor  Franklin,  nor 
the  Puritans,  nor  from  reformers,  nor  philosophers,  nor  from 
men  that  have  achieved  in  different  spheres,  have  I  drawn 
much  or  many  tilings,  but  that  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  I  am  what  I  am. 

This  is  not  all.  I  feel  conscious  that  I  have  derived  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  every  thought  that  makes  heaven  a 
reality  to  me,  and  every  thought  that  paves  the  road  that 
lies  between  me  and  heaven.  All  my  conceptions  of  the 
progress  of  grace  in  the  soul ;  all  the  steps  by  which  divine 
life  is  evolved;  all  the  ideals  that  overhang  the  blessed 
sphere  which  awaits  us  beyond  this  world — these  are  de- 
rived from  the  Savior.  The  life  that  I  now  live  in  the  flesh 
I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  loved  mo.  He 
gave  himself  for  me.  He  Iiaa  borne  with  me  since  I  came 
into  discipleship ;  how  much  none  of  you  know;  how  much 
I  myself  do  not  know.  I  should  have  lain  heavy  on  his 
hands  if  those  bands  had  not  been  omnipotent  in  love;  but 
he  has  carried  me  very  easily,  and  eo  long  that  I  sometimes 
think  that  he  has  forgotten  that  he  is  carrj-ing  me  at  all.  It 
is  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jeeus  that  I  am  what  I  am 
in  all  my  aspirations  and  in  all  my  hope& 

That  is  not  alt.    Much  as  my  future  includes  all  those  ele- 


ments  which  go  to  make  the  hlessed  fabric  of  oarthly  life, yet, 
aft«r  all,  what  in  eummer  the  sun  is  compared  with  ail  iu 
earthly  products  —  flowers,  and  leavcB,  and  grass — that  is 
Christ  compared  with  &11  the  prodncta  of  Christ  in  my  minil 
and  in  my  soaL  All  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  sympathy; 
all  the  twining  joys  that  come  from  my  heart  as  a  Christian 
— theae  I  take  and  hold  in  the  fotuic,  but  they  nre  lo  mc 
what  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  of  summer  are  compared 
with  the  sun  that  makes  the  summer.  Christ  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  of  my  better  life. 

When  I  read  the  Bible,  I  gather  a  great  deal  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  from  the  Pauline  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but,  after  all,  I  am  eonscious  that  the  fruit  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  Christ.  The  rest  to  mc  is  just  what  leaves  are  on  an 
apple-tree.  When  I  see  the  apple  I  know  that  there  roust 
have  been  a  tree  to  bear  that  fruit;  but  after  that  I  tbiiik  of 
the  frait,  and  nothing  else.  Here  grew  that  old,  broad- 
branched  tree  through  thousands  of  years,  that  it  might  bear 
fruit  —  the  fruit  Christ  Jcaus;  and  now,  seeing  the  fruit,  I 
do  not  think  of  the  root,  the  tmnk,  the  bough,  or  the  leaves. 
Though  I  know  that  they  are  there,  and  that  they  are  valua- 
ble, yet  it  is  the  Christ  that  is  bom  that  I  think  of.  And  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  is  to  roe  simplr 
this :  Christ  formed  in  man  the  hope  of  glory.  That  is  what 
I  read  for,  and  that  is  what  I  And  that  is  worth  reading. 

In  prcachuig,  even  in  eermons  in  which  I  have  scarcely 
mentioned  the  name  of  Christ,  down  deeper  than  every  thing 
else  has  been,  first,  the  sense  of  what  was  becoming  toward 
him ;  and  then,  nc.<ct,  has  been  a  desire  to  please  liim.  I  have 
had  a  hunger,  brethren,  to  be  loved  of  Christ.  Yoa  all  know, 
in  some  relatione,  what  it  ia  to  be  hungry  for  love.  Tour 
heart  seems  unsatisfied  till  you  can  draw  something  more  to- 
ward you  from  those  that  are  dearest  to  yon.  There  have 
been  times  when  I  have  had  an  unspeakable  heart-hunger  A 
Christ's  love.  My  sense  of  sin  is  never  strong  when  I  thia 
of  the  law ;  my  sense  of  sin  is  strong  when  I  think  of  love< 
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E  is  any  differeDCe  between  law  and  love.  It  ia  when 
drawing  near  to  the  Lord  Jcsns  ChriBt,  and  longing  to  be 
loved,  that  I  have  the  moat  vivid  sense  of  nnsj-mmetry, 
of  imperfection,  of  absolute  nn worthiness,  and  of  my  sinful- 
ness. Character  and  conduct  are  never  so  vividly  set  before 
me  as  when  in  silence  I  bend  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  re- 
vealed, not  in  wrath,  but  in  love  to  me,  1  never  so  much 
long  to  be  lovely,  that  I  may  be  loved,  as  when  I  have  this 
revelation  of  Christ  before  my  mind.  And  in  my  preaching, 
this  lies  back  of  thinking  and  back  of  purpose.  Even  eth- 
ical sermons,  afler  all,  in  my  own  mind,  have  this  as  their  be- 
ginning. The  impulse  is  from  this  subtle  undertone.  All 
the  instructions  that  I  have  tried  to  give  you  have  been  in- 
structions that  would  reveal  more  and  more  perfectly  in 
you,  and  to  you,  this  same  thought  of  Christ  that  has  been 
BO  much  to  me. 

I  can  also  say  that  although  I  have  been  called,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  other  direc- 
tions, no  part  of  my  ministerial  labor  has  ever  bt-cn  more 
stimulating  or  more  delightfiil,  and  no  part  of  it  in  remem- 
brance is  now  more  refreshing,  than  that  which  has  led  mc 
to  implant,  one  by  one,  in  the  hearts  of  my  people,  the  hopes, 
the  sympathies,  the  loves,  and  the  joys  that  centre  in  Christ 
Jcsns,  or  that  which  has  consisted  in  awakening  men  to  look 
up  and  see  what  Christ  has  been  and  is  toward  them.  The 
leading  of  men  by  the  hand  into  communion  with  the  Savior; 
the  firing  of  their  hearts  with  a  holy  zeal ;  the  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  life  of  Christ  in  their  life — this  part  of  my 
ministerial  career  now  comes  up  to  me  as  the  most  precious 
and  the  most  refreshing.  After  preaching  over  twenty-five 
years — and  among  you  during  the  greatest  number  of  those 
years — in  looking  back  upon  my  experience,  that  part  of 
my  life  which  stands  out,  and  which  I  remember  most  viv- 
idly, is  just  that  part  that  has  had  some  conscious  associ- 
ation with  Christ.  All  the  rest  is  pale  and  thin,  and  lies  like 
a  cloud  on  the  horizon.     I  remember  so  much  of  my  life  in 
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the  ministry  ns  has  been  full  of  Christ,  and  aknost  all  the 
reet  I  have  forgotttii.  Doctrines,  systems,  measures,  metli- 
ode — what  may  be  called  the  necessary  mechanical  and 
ternal  part  of  worship ;  the  more  obvious  part ;  the  part 
which  the  senses  would  recognize — this  seems  to  have  with- 
ered and  fallen  off  like  the  leaves  of  last  summer;  but  thai 
part  which  has  taken  hold  of  Christ  remaius,  abides. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  respect  to  my  sermoDB.  I  gen- 
erally forget  my  sermons  as  soon  as  they  are  delivered;  bui 
tlierc  are  some  of  them  that  I  never  forget.  I  have  obseircd 
very  distinctly  that  those  sermons  which  make  the  most  im- 
pression on  me  afterward  are  those  which  are  the  most  fra- 
grant of  the  life  and  nature  of  Christ. 

I  look  forward  more  and  more,  of  course,  every  year  to  dy- 
ing- Death  is  no  longer  a  disagreeable  topic  to  me.  On  the 
contrary,  life  la  not  half  so  attractive  as  it  once  wa^i.  I  aui*- 
pose  I  know  just  how  an  apple-stem  feels  when  the  apple  is 
ripe  and  ready  to  fall.  It  feels  all  the  time  that  the  apple  b 
letting  go.  And  I  feel  many  fibres  of  my  stem  letting  go. 
Sometimes  I  have  been  almost  superstitious  in  the  thought 
that  Uie  emotions  which  I  have  experienced  in  this  regard 
were  foretokens  and  indications  of  approaching  dissolution. 
If  it  be  so,  blessed  be  God.  It  is  belter  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ,  than  to  live  even  here  and  with  you.  I  can 
not  conceive  any  ministerial  life  to  be  more  happy  or  to  be 
more  eminently  favored  than  mine  has  been — than  mine  is. 
If  there  is  any  other  place  tliat  can  be  better  than  such  a 
one  as  mine,  Burcly  it  must  be  heaven,  where  Christ  is  in  all 
his  glory. 

I  look  forward  with  increasing  joy.  To  me  death  ia  ntter> 
ly  unterrible.  The  future  that  lies  beyond  it  becomes  less 
and  lees  dark  and  obscure,  and  heaven  becomes  more  and 
more  rich.  The  path  before  me  is  all  the  way  full  of  Christ. 
The  threshold  of  the  sacred  precinct ;  the  whole  vast  domain 
of  the  future — it  is  all  Christ  to  my  thought.  I  rejoice  ia 
it    So  it  has  been  even  iu  sorrow,  and  sg  I  think  it  would 
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slill  be  in  new  sorrows.  I  can  do  all  things,  Christ  strength- 
ening ma  —  all  things  but  being  good.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  that  would  have  to  be  excepted  as  long  as  we 
wore  these  mortal  bodies ;  but  I  can  do  all  things,  so  &r  as 
they  arc  done  at  all,  through  Christ,  who  Btrengthcns  mc. 

Anil  BO  I  have  talked  with  ^ou  by  the  way,  I  have  con- 
versed with  you  in  respect  to  Christ,  It  seemed  right  that 
I  shoold  say  these  few  words — that  I  should  make  this  pro- 
fession of  my  faith. 

Earher  in  my  ministry  I  preached  more  about  Christ  than 
later  in  my  ministry ;  and  it  may  seem  to  some  as  if  I  had 
perhaps  changed  my  mind,  or  had  had  some  different  esperi- 
encc.  Therefore  I  want,  as  this  may  be  the  last  lecture  that 
I  shall  ever  speak  to  you,  to  say  that  Christ  has  been  to  me 
every  thing.  Every  letter  in  the  whole  alphabet  of  religion, 
so  far  as  I  have  read,  has  been  Christ.  Whatever  other 
things  I  may  have  seemed  to  spell,  the  root  has  always  been 
the  offspring  of  David. 

And  my  desire  for  you  could  be  comprehended  in  the 
same  general  range.  It  is  that  you  may  know  Christ,  and 
the  power  of  hia  resurrection  ;  that  you  may  experience  com- 
munion with  him,  and  feel  the  joy  of  his  soul ;  that  he  may 
become  to  you  a  presence  and  a  com))anion ;  that  you  may 
love  him,  and  be  consciously  loved  by  him ;  that  yoa  may 
rest  in  him  in  your  sorrow ;  that  you  may  trust  in  him  in 
your  fear  and  in  your  hours  of  anguish.  My  desire  is  that  in 
all  the  wondrous  loro  of  earthly  expenenc^  you  may  have  a 
Christ  with  you  —  a  Christ  whose  hands  were  pierced  to 
teach  you  duties  that  are  so  hard  as  to  pierce  and  rend  you ; 
a  Christ  whose  very  heart  was  lacerated  to  teach  you  to 
take  the  spear-point.  Yes,  whatever  may  befall  you,  my  de- 
sire is  for  you,  Christ;  for  your  children,  Christ;  for  your 
own  life  here,  Christ ;  and  for  that  better  life,  which  we  can 
not  call  dying,  Christ 

And  now,  my  dear  people,  if  I  should  attempt  to  say  to 
yon  what  I  feel,  I  should  bo  swept  away  as  with  the  tide  of 
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the  whole  ocean.    I  can  only  say  that  with  all  my  heart  I 
have  loved  my  work  here,  and  that  as  much  as  any  man  ever   \ 
loved  a  church  on  earth,  1  Lave  loved  this  church.     It  is  my 
pride  (I  hope  not  an  uuchastened  one) ;  it  is  my  joy ;  and  if  I   I 
have  an  earthly  ambitioa,  il  is  more  than  satisfied  in  feeling  I 
that  my  name  is  indisBolubly*bound  with  your  name  in  this   I 
Plymouth  Church,  and  that  wc  have  had  a  history,  so  far,  that  | 
has  been  a  history  of  striving  for  the  right,  for  purity,  for  i 
truth,  for  honor,  for  love,  and  for  duty  toward  man  and  to*  | 
ward  God.     And  I  have  been  paid  a  thousandfold  by  your  | 
sympathy  and  by  your  help.     I  have  never  had  any  com-  I 
plaints  to  make.    You  have  more  than  met  my  needs  in  sup-  ] 
port..    You  have  always,  in  confidence  and  in  affection,  done 
more  than  I  had  a  right  to  ask.     You  have  been  very  toler- 
ant of  my  faults.     You  have  forborne  to  a  degree  that  has 
made  me  admire  your  delicacy  and  your  kindness ;  and  even 
the  momentary  and  fitful  censures  or  criticisms  in  which  yon 
have  indulged  have  been  like  those  little  guBty  flaws  that  I 
one  sees  on  a  sammer  day,  flying  and  Bcadding  across  the  < 
face  of  the  water,  that  only  make  it  more  beautifit)  when  it  18 
tranquil.     My  life  here  as  the  pastor  of  this  church  has  been   ' 
such  as  I  can  scarcely  conceive  to  be  sui]>assed  in  all  the  ele-   ' 
ments  that  belong  to  this  mortal  state ;  and  I  am  very  bap*   ' 
py  in  the  present,  and  very  happy  in  the  retrospect,    I  can  i 
not  thank  you,  but  I  can  tbank  him  who  put  it  into  your  { 
hearts  to  do  by  me  as  you  have  done.  > 

Now,  when  one  or  two  more  days  are  gone,  we  shall  simply 
not  Bee  each  other.  We  shall  not  be  separated.  Thougfata  I 
know  no  separation.  Heaits  are  inseparable.  It  Is  but  the 
flesh  that  iieparates.  The  mind  is  larger  than  the  world  that 
it  inhabits ;  and  though  a  thousand  leagues  divide,  it  takes 
but  just  as  long  to  send  a  thought,  or  a  throb  of  heart-IoT« 
back  across  the  ocean,  as  it  does  for  a  mother  to  sencl  ft 
thought  or  a  throb  of  heart-love  from  the  couch  where  she 
ties  to  the  cradle  where  her  child  is.  There  are  no  distances 
in  loving,  and  thinking,  and  feeling. 
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And  in  going,  I  go  with  you,  and  aot /rom  you.  I  shall 
Btill  Bee  your  upturned  faces  in  tliis  room.  Ou  Friday  night 
I  Bhall  see  you  assembled  here.  Ou  Wednesday  night  and 
ou  the  Sabbath  I  shall  hear  the  old  Plymouth  bell  ring.  All 
the  Sundays  that  I  shall  see  will  be  Plymouth  Sundays. 
Going  and  returning,  I  shall  bear  yon  as  a  part  of  my  own 
life;  for  I  love  you;  and  I  hope  to  labor  with  you  yet  more 
upon  earth,  I  know  that  I  shall  stand  with  you  in  heaven, 
and  that  forever  you  and  I  will,  in  that  more  glorious  land, 
without  twilight  or  gathering  darkness,  talk  together  of  the 
wondrous  nature  and  the  blessed  work  of  Christ.  It  will  bo 
Christ  there,  as  it  has  been  here.  And  my  last  words  to  you 
of  discourse  and  of  lecture  ar«  simply  these:  Christ  iu  you, 
and  Christ  in  mo,  the  hope  of  glory. 


PRAl'ER.* 
Thou  adorable  God,  thou  hast  taught  us  to  love  thee  as 
well  aa  to  fear  thee,  and  out  of  our  own  experience  thou  bast 
developed  praise  and  thanksgiving.  It  is  no  longer  because 
we  are  commanded  that  we  worship  thee,  but  because  we 
need  thee  and  desire  thee.  Our  souls  cry  out  for  the  living 
God.  We  turn  away  from  every  source  of  human  power, 
from  every  fountain  of  enjoyment  in  this  world.  Conscious 
how  imperfect  and  perishing  are  the  best  earthly  things, 
wc  turn  to  thee,  the  unchangeable,  the  glorious,  tho  perfect 
among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely,  and  are  filled 
with  wonder  as  tho  vbion  of  thy  glory  rests  upon  us.  Tliat 
Bucfa  a  one  as  thoa  art  shouldst  deign  to  call  ub  brethren ; 
that  thou  shouldst  stoop  in  thy  thoughts  even  to  our  condi- 
tion ;  that  thou  shouldst  lay  aside  thy  g]or>',  and  descend 
through  all  the  epace  that  ia  between  tneo  and  us  to  assume 
our  nature,  and  to  walk  in  human  life,  bearing  its  trials,  hav- 
ing accumulated  upon  thee  experiences  beyond  any  that  ever 
tell  upon  mortal  man,  and  suffering  untold  anguish  in  death 
that  thou  mightcBt  raiso  us  with  thy  reacting  life  to  immor- 
tality and  glory — how  for  ail  this  shall  we  express  our  won- 
der, our  gladness,  our  gratitude?    O  Lord  Jesus,  we  bow 
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down  in  humiiUj-  before  thee;  and  yet  we  are  lifted  np  to 
gaz«  upon  tliy  fnce,  and  to  rejoice  in  thee,  even  when  nio«i 
we  are  conscious  of  our  demerit.  Tlua  la  the  work  of  tby 
grace.  Thou  hast  wrought  this  eacred  confidence  in  our 
lieart  by  tlic  Holy  Spirit ;  and  thou  art  every  day  teaching 
us  more  and  more  the  spirit  of  children;  ana  epontaneoasly 
our  thoughts  begin  to  call  out  tby  eacred  name;  and  iu 
the  seclusion  of  our  meditation,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
in  our  experience  day  by  day,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  still  we 
feel  our  hearts  yearning  after  thee.  Thou  art  our  Father, 
and  we  are  thy  children.  We  know  we  are  the  sons  of  God, 
but  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.  The  full  mean- 
ing, the  glorious  perfection  —  these  we  do  not  understand. 
We  are  yet  liidden  from  the  glory  that  is  to  bo  revealed,  but 
we  believe  that  it  wilt  transcend  all  imagination.  M'one  can 
know  what  thou  hast  reserved  for  them  that  love  thee.  Be 
pleased,  Almighty  God,  to  guide  us  eo  long  as  we  live  in  the 
way  of  duty,  fulfilling  thy  will.  And  grant  that  we  may 
never  be  weary  of  thy  work — not  even  when  its  consumma- 
tion is  delayed.  May  wc  rejoice  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
the  service  of  our  Master. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  not  withdraw  oureelves 
from  laboring  in  thy  cause  on  earth  in  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  May  we  follow  Jesus,  that  was  an  outcast  ftom 
among  his  own  people.  May  we  come  unto  htm  without 
the  camp,  who  was  sent  forth  from  it  to  bear  the  sins  and 
the  disgrace  of  ttie  people.  May  we  not  be  ashamed  of 
thy  cross.  May  we  not  be  ashamed  of  thy  shame.  May  we 
BuSer  with  thee  upon  earth,  with  the  hope  of  reigning  with 
thee  in  heaven.  Slay  we  endure  hardness  as  good  e^diers, 
not  counting  our  lives  dear  to  us,  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that 
to  the  very  end  we  may  be  steadfast,  unmovable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  we  know 
that  our  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

We  thank  thee  for  all  the  way  in  which  thou  bast  led  this 
Church.  We  remember  the  day  when  it  was  gathered,  and 
the  days  of  its  feebleness.  We  remember  the  periods  of  its 
striving  and  labor.  But  who  can  remember  the  "reatness 
of  the  way  through  which  thou  hast  led  it  ?  T^ou  hast 
made  it  impossible  to  gather  and  carry  in  our  thought  the 
multitude  of  thy  mercies  to  us.  We  thank  thee,0  God,  for 
the  munificence  of  thy  spiritual  gifts.  Bo  many  have  been 
bom  into  spiritual  life  here ;  so  many  have  here  been  built  np 
in  the  strength  of  life;  so  many  have  been  perfected  in  our 
midst  in  their  earthly  work,  and  gone  singing  homo  to  glory. 
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that  this  place  lias  hecotne  memorable  to  thoa^ands  of  bouU. 
Thou  hast  consecrated  this  Church  in  the  memories  of  thone 
who  are  gathered  together  here.  We  rejoice  that  thon  hast 
made  thia  Church  seem  to  us  a  part  of  the  Church  above,  and 
that  we  have  invested  there  our  hearts,  sending  forward 
those  that  are  dear,  until  now  we  have  there  brothers,  and 
sisters,  and  parents,  and  children,  and  friends,  the  great  com- 
pany of  whom  is  still  augmenting. 

Blessed  bo  thy  name,  O  God,  that  thou  hasl  caused  tlie 
light  of  truth  to  shine  here  clearly ;  that  thou  hast  ordained 
it  to  be  in  power  among  us;  and  that  thou  hast  permitted 
this  people  to  be  witnesses  and  laborers  for  God. 

And  now  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  take  it  into  thy  holy 
care  and  keeping.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  pleased  to 
watch  over  this  Church,  and  thy  servant,  its  pastor ;  and  in 
their  temporary  separation,  wilt  thou  both  keep  those  that 
remain  and  those  that  go ;  and  grant  that  by  rest  thy  serv- 
ant may  be  prepared  to  return  and  work  for  God  more  faith- 
fully, more  spiritually,  and  more  fruitfully  than  in  years  that 
have  gone  by. 

We  coomiend  thy  cause  to  thine  own  hand.  Our  wish  is 
that  thy  name  may  be  glorified.  Wo  scarcely  care  to  ask 
for  this  or  that  fate.  Wc  arc  content  to  leave  all  things  in 
thy  hand.  Behold  thy  work !  Behold  thy  servants  in  the 
vineyard  t  What  wilt  thou  have  us  to  do  ?  To  do  thy  will 
b  out  wish,  whether  it  be  living  or  dying.  We  ask  not  then 
— for  we  scarcely  care  to  ask — that  our  life  may  be  spared. 
Our  desire  rather  is  that,  living  or  dying,  we  may  be  the 
Lord's,  and  that  this  thy  work  may  be  carried  forward ;  if 
by  our  hands,  with  more  fidelity ;  if  not  by  our  hands,  then 
by  those  that  shall  better  serve  the  cause  of  the  Master. 

Wc  pray  that  thou  wilt  look  upon  our  land,  liaise  up  more 
and  more  power  to  cleanse  this  nation,  and  intone  the  con- 
science of  the  people  to  establish  righteousness  as  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  time.  Turn  men  back  from  oppression.  Make 
tlicm  heartily  sick  of  their  wickedness.  We  beseech  of  thee 
that  thou  wilt  tempest  them  until  they  shall  take  refuge  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  Almighty's  wings,  and  stand  there 
secure  uiKin  eternal  justice. 

Look  upon  all  the  nations  of  the  eartli.  Bring  war  until 
thev  shall  leam  peace.  Bring  revolutions  until  revolutions 
shall  have  brought  justice.  Bring  fear,  and  surprise,  and 
terror,  until  they  shall  have  wrougnt  out  the  security  of  lib- 
erty and  intelligence.  And  grant,  O  thou  Husbandman  of 
Time,  that  the  furrows  may  be  turned  by  thy  strong  and 
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swift-running  plow ;  overturn  and  root  up  every  thing  that  is 
in  the  way ;  and  hring  at  last  a  glorious  husbandry  of  pre- 
cious seed,  a  hundredfold,  in  all  the  earth,  of  truth,  justice, 
liberty,  and  piety.  Let  thy  kingdom  come,  and  thy  will  be 
done  on  eartn  as  it  is  in  heaven.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be 
the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen. 
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